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OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH PERSIA.* 


Ir one who proposed to celebrate the 
return of Diomede were to commence 
with the death of Meleager, or in un- 
certaking to narrate the siege of 
‘Troy were to journalise the incuba- 
tion of the double-yoked egg, he 
would not commit a greater absurd- 
i‘y than the writer, who, in setting 
forth the history of British diplomacy 
in Persia, should do more than make 
a passing allusion to the adventures 
of the Brothers Shirley, the infruc- 
tive embassy of Sir Dodmore Cotton, 
or the allied expedition which wrested 
Ormus from the Portuguese. Diplo- 
matic intercourse between the two 
countries can hardly, indeed, be said 
to have commenced before the open- 
ing of the present century. Previous 
to that time the East IndiaCompany, 
which alone maintained any commu- 
nication with the people of Persia, 
were represented merely by commer- 
cial agents wholly intent on driving 
a lucrative trade. The Persians, 
therefore, had come to regard the 
English nation as nothing more than 
a mercantile community, more honest 
in adhering to a bargain than clever 
in making one, and rather to be en- 
vied for their wealth than respected 
for their moral and material power. 
Subsequent events have, probably, 
modified this opinion. 

At the accession of the Marquis 
Wellesley, then Lord Mornington, 
to the Governor-Generalship of India, 


considerable apprehension prevailed 
even in Calcutta as to the safety of 
the British pcssessions in the east. 
The wolf-cry of the day was an Af- 
ghan invasion. This calamity had so 
frequently been threatened that it 
was at last looked upon as a certainty, 
though its occurrence might aan 
be delayed a few months, or even a 
few years. At that time the king- 
dom of Afghanistan was ruled by 
Shah Zeman, a prince whose ambi- 
tion was in the inverse ratio of his 
talents, and who, in the attempt to 
rival his grandfather, the great 
Ahmed Shah Abdallee, only suc- 
ceeded in surpassing the feebleness 
of his own father Timour. His one 
all-absorbing thought was the con- 
quest of India, but never did he reach 
the eastern limits of his territories 
without being hastily summoned back 
to their western boundaries in order 
to repel the insignificant demonstra- 
tions of Persia. This ruling passion 
was, moreover, sedulously inflamed 
by the interested exhortations of 
Wuzeer Ali, of Oude. That noto- 
rious personage, after being deposed 
by Sir John Shore, had fixed his re- 
sidence at Benares, whence his active 
and intriguing mind soon found 
means to communicate with the <Af- 
ghan ruler. As the price of his own 
restoration to power he offered to ad- 
vance a large sum of money, and pro- 
mised to exert his whole influence in 


* An admirable article with this title, to which the writer of the present sketch is greatly 
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Oude in favor of the invader. Simi- 
lar professions were also made by the 
Rajah of Mysore ; while the Mahom- 
medan population of Hindostan 
openly avowed their natural sym- 
pathy for their co-religionists, and in- 
dulged in fond dreams of the expul- 
sion of the hated Feringhee. 

The threatening aspect of public 
affairs filled the mind of the governor- 
general with deep anxiety. As yet 
unacquainted with the courage and 
fidelity of the native troops, = led 
by English officers, he hesitated to 
confide to their unaided valour the 
fortunes of the British empire in the 
east. In his alarm he turned his eyes 
towards Persia, and sought to stay 
himself on that bruised and broken 
reed. There was then no accredited 
representative of this country at the 
court of Teheran, and the only agent 
of the East IndiaCompany was a Per- 
sian nobleman residing at Bushire, 
named Mehdi Ali Khan. To him, 
therefore, Lord Wellesley was com- 

lied to have recourse, and the Khan 
is acknowledged to have served him 
faithfully and with zeal. The first 
plan that suggested itself was to sub- 
sidize the entire Persian army, but 
his lordship finally adopted the less 
expensive measure of spending annu- 
ally twenty to thirty thousand 
pounds in order to induce the court 
of Teheran “to keep Shah Zeman in 
perpetual check, but without any de- 
cided act of hostility.” This was the 
more easy, that Futteh Ali Shah had 
ee resolved to make an inroad 
into Khorassan. An expedition was 


accordingly despatched in the early 
of 1798, under the command of 
ce Mahmoud and Prince Firoz, 


refugee brothers of the Afghan poten- 
tate, and for whose outfit Mehdi Ali 
Khan advanced the modest sum of 
£1,700. However, the incapacity of 
the chiefs, or the inefficiency of the 
armament, resulted in complete 
failure, and a fair proof was given of 
the true value of the Persian alli- 
ance. In the following year the Shah 
took the field in person, declaring his 
resolution to conquer and reduce the 
countries of Candahar and Herat. 
But fortune was as little favourable 
to the “ King of Kings” as to the ex- 
iled princes, and in the autumn his 
Majesty returned to Teheran, having 
effected nothing more than the with- 
drawal of Shah Zeman from Lahore 
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to Peshawur. The governor-gene- 
ral’s agent now waited upon the Shah 
in his capital, and by the judicious 
expenditure of £25,000 convinced his 
ministers of the expediency of mak- 
ing frequent diversions on the 
western side of Afghanistan. The 
Persian monarch, accordingly, again 
entered Khorassan in the spring of 
1800, and Shah Zeman, postponing 
for the present all ideas of Indian 
conquest, advanced to Herat to de- 
fend his own dominions from foreign 
invasion. 

It was at this conjuncture that 
Captain—afterwards Sir John—Mal- 
colm arrived at Bushire, whence he 
hastened to Teheran, and was graci- 
ously received by Futteh Ali Shah, 
on his return home for the winter 
after another inglorious campaign. 
The object of the British mission was 
two-fold: to create a counterpoise to 
Afghan ambition, and to warn the 
Shah against listening to the seduc- 
tive counsels of the French Directory. 
Much as he had suffered from his fear 
of the Afghans, Lord Wellesley was 
yet more severely afflicted with Gal- 
lophobia in its very worst form. It 
was then, indeed, the primary article 
of every Englishman’s faith that a 
Frenchman was his natural enemy, 
and one not deterred by any scruples 
from accomplishing the ruin of his 
country. But as yet French influ- 
ence had obtained no footing in Per- 
sia. Captain Malcolm found the field 
open to him, and no foe appeared 
within the lists. He pushed his ad- 
vantage to the utmost. With lavish 
hands he showered down largesses on 
all who appeared to wish well to his 
cause—and who could be so ungra- 
cious asto frown upon such a munifi- 
cent Elchee? Assuredly, few Per- 
sians could have been found so blind 
to their personal interests, as to refuse 
their co-operation to one who scat- 
tered wealth on all around him with 
such fabulous prodigality, that many 
believed he had been promised a per 
centage on all he could possibly 
spend. His objects were, for the 
time, fully attained. It was unne- 
cessary, indeed, to raise up any bar- 
riers against the folly of Shah Yeman, 
for that unhappy prince fell into a 
brother’s hands and was deprived of 
sight. But with re to the French 
there was nothing left to be desired. 
It was agreed that, “Should any 
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army of the French nation, actuated 
by design and deceit, attempt to 
settle with a view of establishing 
themselves on any of the islands or 
shores of Persia, a conjoint force 
shall be appointed by the two high 
contracting parties, to act in co-opera- 
tion for their expulsion and extirpa- 
tion, and to destroy and put an end 
to the foundation of their treason ; 
and if any of the great men of the 
French nation ane a wish or de- 
sire to obtain a place of residence, or 
dwelling, in any of the islands or 
shores of the kingdom of Persia, that 
they may raise the standard of abode 
or settlement, leave for their residing 
in such a place shall not be granted.” 
A firman was also issued to the go- 
vernors of provinces, enjoining them 
to “expel and extirpate the French, 
and never allow them to obtain a foot- 
ing in any place,” and even authori- 
zing them ‘to disgrace and slay the 
intruders.” 

It might be supposed that an alli- 
ance acquired by so much cost and 
trouble would be jealously and care- 
fully maintained. Nothing more, 
however, was done ; and for several 
years there was little intercourse be- 
tween the Indian and Persian go- 
vernments. And there would pro- 
bably have been still less, but for a tra- 
gical occurrence which, in its conse- 
quences, afterwards bordered on the 
burlesque. Diplomatic, or at least 
Asiatic, etiquette demanded that the 
compliment implied by Captain Mal- 
colm’s embassy should be acknow- 
ledged by a return mission; but the 
empty and expensive honor of repre- 
senting his country had no attrac- 
tions for any of the great men about 
the Persian court. certain Haji 
Khalil Khan, however, having some 
commercial ends in view, at length 
accepted the post, and proceeded to 
India in 1802. Unhappily a serious 

uarrel broke out, while he was at 
mbay, between his attendants and 
the sepoys of his guard; and in at- 
tempting to allay the disturbance the 
Elchee was accidentally shot. Great 
were the consternation and perplexity 
of the Indjan government. Every 
demonstration was made of official 
sorrow and regret; ample explana- 
tions and apologies were offered to the 
Persian court ; and such liberal pen- 
sions were granted to the relatives of 
the deceased, that a Persian of dis- 
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tinction is reported to have said, 
“The English might kill ten ambas- 
sadors, if they paid for them at the 
same rate.” The Haji’s brother-in- 
law, Mirza Nebbee Khan, thought, 
however, that the accident might be 
turned to yet better acconnt, and by 
means of enormous bribes obtained 
for himself the vacant post of honour. 
Not that the “honour” was his in- 
ducement. He proceeded to India 
“to exercise the triple functions of 
minister, merchant, and claimant of 
blood-money, which he roundly as- 
sessed at twenty lakhs of rupees.” 
He failed in all these purposes. 
His arrogant language and overbear- 
ing demeanour rendered him person- 
ally obnoxious, and besides it was felt 
that enough had already been done to 
atone for an unavoidable accident. 
His political mission fared no better 
than his private one. He had been 
instructed to solicit the active co-ope- 
ration of the Indian government in 
repelling Muscovite aggression ; but 
Sir George Barlow had entrenched 
himself behind the principle of non- 
intervention, being seemingly of opi- 
nion that it is the duty of a ruler 
simply to hold the reins but not to 
guide the car of state. The Central 
Asian question, besides, had now at- 
tained a magnitude and importance 
that brought it within the immediate 
sphere of action of the home govern- 
ment. This question had sustained 
considerable modifications since the 
commencement of the century. Per- 
ron’s battalions had been annihilated 
or dispersed ; the French had com- 
pletely failed to establish themselves 
in Egypt; Runjeet Sing had erected 
an im ble barrier against the Af- 
ghans ; and the kingdom of Afghan- 
istan itself was rent by internal strife 
and civil discord. A more formidable 
enemy than all these now appeared 
upon the scene, though many years 
were yet to elapse before the self- 
complacent fatuity of British states- 
men could be made to comprehend 
that Russia was the only power re- 
ally dangerous to the safety of our 
Indian empire. 

The outlines of Russian policy in 
the east were sketched by the master- 
hand of Peter the Great, and have 
since undergone but little variation. 
In the political testament ascribed to 
that wonderful barbarian, India is 
distinctly stated to be the _ of 
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Russian ambition. ‘ We must pro- 
gress as much as possible,” it says, 
“in the direction a Constantinople 
and India. He who can once get pos- 
session of these points is the real 
ruler of the world. With this view 
we must provoke constant quarrels— 
at one time with Turkey, and at ano- 
ther with Persia. We must establish 
wharves and docks in the Euxine, 
and by degrees make ourselves mas- 
ters of that sea, as well as of the Bal- 
tic, which is a doubly important ele- 
ment in the success of our plan. We 
must hasten the downfall of Persia ; 
push on to the Persian Gulf ; if pos- 
sible, re-establish the ancient com- 
mercial intercourse with the Levant, 
through Syria; and force our way 
into the Indies, which are the store- 
houses of the world. Once there, we 
can dispense with English gold.” 
Whether or not this testament be 
genuine, it is certain that Peter acted 
on the principles above enunciated. 
So early as 1717 he attempted to pos- 
sess himself of the Khanat of Khiva, 
and only failed through the savage 
patriotism of its inhabitants. Pre- 
viously to this he had established a 
grievance against Persia, in the mas- 
sacre of three hundred Russian resi- 
dents at Shamakhi, during an inroad 
of the Lesghees. Objects of greater 
importance, however, intervened, and 
compelled him to postpone the execu- 
tion of his vengeance until 1722. In 
that year Shah Sultan Hoossein was 
weak enough to implore the assistance 
of the Czar against his own rebellious 
subjects. He did not ask in vain. 
Having assembled a considerable 
force at Astrakhan, Peter speedily 
made himself master of Derbend—the 
Tron Gate—and, in the following 
year, of the province of Ghilan. 

hile these events were passing in 
the north-west, the Afghans, embol- 
dened by the pusillanimity of the 
Shah, had marched triumphantly 
upon Ispahan, and seized upon the 
person of the imbecile monarch. In 
this emergency his son Tamasb had 
recourse to the Russian despot, who 
exacted the cession of various towns 
and provinces in return for very equi- 
v services, Fortunately for Per- 
sia a hero arose in her hour of utmost 
need, and before the completion of 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Nadir Shah had wrested all their 
recent acquisitions from Turks, Rus- 
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sians, and Afghans. Among these 
restored dependencies of the Persian 
crown was Georgia, though it con- 
tinued to be governed by its own 
Wully with almost sovereign power. 
Lying at the foot of the Caucasian 
range, it was subject to frequent in- 
cursions from the rude mountain 
tribes, who carried off the flocks and 
herds, and even the wives and chil- 
dren, of their unwarlike neighbours. 
Unable to obtain protection for his 
subjects from their lawful suzerain, 
the Shah of Persia, Prince Heraclius 
applied to Catherine II., and trans- 
ferred hisallegiance to the Czarina. 
The Georgian prince, however, had 
acted with more passion than pru- 
dence. Aga Mahommed Khan, need 
ing securely established himself on 
the throne, hastened to chastise his 
revolted vassal. Heraclius was de- 
feated in battle, and his capital Tif- 
lis given up to plunder. The Russians 
at length advanced to his succour, 
and a savage warfare was carried on 
with equal ferocity on either side, 
until the assassination of Aga Ma- 
hommed at Sheesha. On the death 
of Heraclius the wretched country be- 
came the prey of civil dissensions, 
from which it was only rescued by 
the famous ukase of Paul, that de- 
clared Georgia to be an integral por- 
tion of the Russian empire. His son 
and successor, Alexander I., com- 
pleted the work of annexation by the 
arms of the ubiquitous Zizianof, 
afterwards murdered while attending 
a conference before the walls of Ba:!- 
ku. The evident superiority of the 
Russians in the field constrained the 
Shah to solicit foreign aid. In the 
first instance he addressed himself, as 
already stated, to the Indian govern- 
ment, and only after the rejection of 
his application did he turn a favor- 
able ear to the propositions of the 
French envoy. 

In the summer of 1805, Colonel 
Romieu had arrived at Teheran, the 
bearer of handsome presents, and ac- 
credited under the Emperor’s own 
hand. At his first interview, the 
Shah condescended to put to him only 
three questions: “ How are you?” 
“How is Bonaparte?” ‘ What made 
you kill your king?” But afterwards, 
when he discovered that no hope was 
to be founded on the English alliance, 
he listened with some complacency to 
Colonel Romieu’s overtures, They 
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were sufficiently explicit and straight- 
forward. As a compensation for the 
passive friendship of England, the 
French Emperor offered to appoint a 
resident minister at Teheran, to sub- 
sidizethe Persian army, and to throw 
an auxiliary force into Georgia. It 
is very likely that the inopportune 
death of the envoy alone prevented 
the contraction of a formal alliance 
between the two courts at this period. 
The event actually took place in 
1807, when the treaty of Fenkestein 
engaged the two powers to attack 
Russia simultaneously from the east 
and from the west. The exclusion of 
the English from Persia, and the 
future invasion of Hindostan by the 
French—a Persian army marching 
down the while “by the road of Ca- 
bul and Candahar”—were also pro- 
vided for. A few months later, how- 
ever, Napoleon’s views were consider- 
ably affected by the peace of Tilsit, 
and he now dreamed of operating 
against India, by an allied Franco- 
Russian oe from the basis 
of Persia. is arrangement would 
not have been easily acceded to by the 
Shah, who ever evinced a sagacious 
jealousy of the presence of a foreign 
army within his territories, though 
he might not have refused to send his 
troops under the command of Euro- 
pean officers to makea diversion on the 
northwestern frontiers of Hindostan. 
The conquest of the East was long a 
favorite vision of the French Em- 
peror. Vastus animus immoderata, 
incredibilia, nimis alta semper cupie- 
bat. And now a favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed to present itself. In 
the first ardor of the newly revived 
roject, he determined to despatch 
ucien, the ablest of his brothers, to 
the Court of Teheran, and it is not 
unlikely that Alexander’s lukewarm- 
ness alone prevented him from mak- 
ing Central Asia the burial ground 
of a French army. He lost nothing, 
however, by his subsequent selection of 
General Gardanne, who, in due time, 
arrived at Teheran, attended by an im- 
posing suite, chiefly composed of 
military officers. The organization 
of the Persian army was then prompt- 
a with ; the elements of 
Suropean discipline were introduced 
with partial success; and the artil- 
lery was placed on a tolerably effi- 
cient footing. 
This Franco-Persian coalition was 
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eae deemed to bode no good to the 
ritish possessions in India, but the 
alarm it created was beyond all pro- 
portion to its real capabilities of doing 
injury. The recent neglect shown to 
Persia was now succeeded by an ex- 
— notion of the importance 
of the Shah’s good will. th the 
home government and that of India 
hastily adopted measures to atone for 
their past remissness; but acting with- 
out concert, and under the blind 
guidance of a panic, they well nigh 
succeeded in neutralising each other's 
influence. The British ministry, con- 
sidering that the Persian alliance had 
now become a question for Euro 
diplomacy, in the autumn of 1807 sent 
out Sir Harford Jones as envoy ex- 
traordinary from the Crown. This 
appointment gave great umbrage to 
Lord Minto, who described it as “a 
solecism in the system of diplomatic 
delegation ;” and he accordingly in- 
structed Brigadier-General Malcolm 
to proceed to Teheran as the repre- 
sentative of the Indian government. 
As Sir Harford Jones sighted the 
harbour of Bombay, his rival was 
spreading his sails for the Persian 
gulf. Though astonished and cha- 
grined, the Crown envoy had the good 
sense to await the result of the Indian 
mission. He had not long to wait. 
General Malcolm arrived at Bushire 
while the French influence was still 
in the ascendant. In vain he had re- 
course to his former expedient of 
strewing his path with gold. The 
Persians were then struggling for 
their existence as an independent 
nation, and stood more in need of 
arms, ammunition, and officers than 
of money. Foiled in every attempt 
to make a favorable impression, 
General Malcolm lost his self-posses- 
sion, and sought a balm for his 
wounded vanity in undignified re- 
proaches and threats of invasion. 
Sailing round the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, he hastened to Calcutta in 
the hope of inducing the Governor- 
General to send an expedition against 
Persia, commencing with the per- 
manent occupation of the island of 
Karrak. A force was actually 
equipped for this p , but before 
it could set sail from Bombay intelli- 
gence was received of the complete 
success of the British envoy. 
On being apprized of General Ma!- 
colm’s failure, Sir Harford Jones re- 














solved upon testing his own powers 
of conciliation. Though a hasty and 
impetuous man, he was endowed with 
a lawyer-like dexterity, and possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the Oriental 
character, besides having many per- 
sonal friends and old acquaintances 
at the Persian court. He was also 
fortunate in the opportunity of his 
arrival in the Persian Gulf. The 
promises and protestations of the 
French had as yet borne no fruits, 
and, to crown the whole, Napoleon had 
entered into an alliance with the 
avowed enemy of Persia, though his 
envoys had previously assured the 
Shah’s ministers that no friend of 
Russia could ever be a safe ally for 
their-country. Sir Harford lost no 
time in turning their own weapons 
against themselves. The main argu- 
ment he adduced in favour of friend- 
ship with Great Britain was the al- 
liance between the professed friend 
and the open foe of Persia. The in- 
ference was natural and cogent. The 
British envoy was received with dis- 
tinction, and, as he advanced towards 
the capital, General Gardanne slowly 
retreated to the frontier. Following 
up his advantage, Sir Harford drew 
up the articles ofa preliminary treaty, 
signed on the 12th of March, 1809, 

and which constitutes the basis of 
every treaty since concluded with the 
court of Teheran. But his hasti- 
ness of temper had well-nigh counter- 
vailed all his labors at the very mo- 
ment of their apparent fruition. The 
Persian minister, Mirza Sheffei, an 
infirm old man, alluding to the inde- 
finiteness of one of the articles of the 
treaty, permitted himself to use a 
coarse expression equivalent to ac- 
cusing the envoy of an intention to 
“cheat.” The word was hardly ut- 
tered, before the fiery Welshman had 
sprung to his feet. Seizing the 
counter-part of the treaty which was 
lying before him already signed, he 
gave it to his secretary, Mr. Morier, 
and telling the wuzeer that he was a 
stupid old blockhead, and that re- 
spect for the Shah alone restrained 
him from dashing his brains out upon 
the spot, he shoved his head against 
the wall, kicked over the candles, 

strode to the door, mounted his horse, 

and rode home, while the astonished 
bystanders exclaimed: “ Allah ! 

this Feringhee is either nk or 
mad.” 
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This untoward incident being ef- 
faced, the negotiatious were brought 
toa successful result—that is, success- 
ful according to the tenor of Sir Har- 
ford’s instructions. He had been in- 
structed to compass the expulsion of 
the French from Persia, and he not 
only effected this, but bound the Shah 
never to “permit any European force 
whatever to pass through Persia 
either towards India or towards the 
ports of that country.” He therefore 
faithfully discharged the duty as- 
signed to him, and so far is worthy of 
all praise. But the wisdom of those 
instructions is another question. 
French intrigue, truly, was checked, 
but Russian influence remained un- 
diminished. The march of a French 
army into Persia was perhaps a pos- 
sible contingency for one gifted, like 
Napoleon, with the power of working 
strategical miracles; but for a less 
than N apoleon it would be a matter 
of extremest peril. The Russian 
armies, however, were every year en- 
croaching further and further upon 
Persian territory. In their eagerness 
to escape running on shore, ministers 
overlooked the danger of foundering 
at sea. The lesser peril was removed, 
the greater was allowed to continue, 
and, by continuing, to augment. 
In return for the doubtful advantage 
of expelling the French, Sir Harford 
pledged his government to pay to 
that of Persia an annual subsidy of 
£100,000 while engaged in war with 
Russia, and to supply 16,000 stand of 
arms, with twenty field-pieces com- 

lete, besides a detachment of artil- 
ery-men and officers. “The pecu- 
niary loss,” says Dr. Taylor, “ was 
the least evil resulting from this dis- 
graceful treaty. It was studiously 
circulated through the East that 
England had been forced to purchase 
the protection of the Persian mo- 
neal ; and the Asiatic princes, who 
well knew the feebleness of Persia, 
felt and expressed their contempt for 
those who stooped to accept of such 
protection.” There was, moreover, 
one particular article which subse- 
quently occasioned considerable em- 
barrassment to the British govern- 
ment. The seventh article expressly 
stipulates that: “In case war takes 
place between his Persian Majesty and 
the Afghans, his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain shall not take any part 
therein, unless it be at the desire of 
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hoth parties, to afford his mediation 
for peace.” This article was expressly 
confirmed by the definitive treaty 
concluded by Messrs. Morier and 
Ellis in 1814, and indeed has never 
been cancelled, though virtually set 
aside in 1837-38. However, the con- 
ditions of the treaty were at the time 
considered so advantageous that even 
Lord Minto accepted them in their 
integrity, ieee he had previously 
“repudiated Sir Harford’s possible 
negotiations with the Shah, disa- 
vowed his diplomatic character, and 
ordered him summarily to leave the 
country.” The draught of the treaty 
was conveyed to England by Mr. 
Morier, in company with the Persian 
ambassador immortalized in the 
pages of “ Haji Baba ;” and asa 
token of his Britannic Majesty’s satis- 
faction, Sir Harford Jones was ap- 
pointed to the honorable post of resi- 
dent minister at Teheran, which he 
retained until his voluntary resigna- 
tion in 1811. 

But although the Governor-Gene- 
ral consented to ratify the conditions 
of the preliminary treaty as far as it 
belonged to his province, his lordship 
was not disposed to waive his sup- 
posed right to conduct the diplomatic 
relations between this country and 
Persia. He therefore despatched 
General Malcolm with a supplemen- 
tary mission—at a cost to the re- 
venues of India of above £150,000— 
“to restore and secure the injured 
credit and insulted dignity of the 
Indian government.” “It must be 
remembered, however,” says a writer 
to whom we have already acknow- 
ledged our obligations, “ that to this 
mission we are indebted for ‘ Pot- 
tinger’s Travels in Beluchistan,’ for 
the journals of Grant and Christie, 
for Macdonald Kinnier’s geographical 
memoirs, for the ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ 
and for Sir John Malcolm’s elaborate 
history—a series of works which not 
only filled up an important blank in 
our knowledge of the East, but which 
materially helped to fix the literary 
character of the Indian services.” 
Additions to European literature were 
not the only objects of this mission. 
Twelve pieces of field-artillery were 

sanael to the Shah, and the gal- 
ant young officers who accompanied 
General Malcolm devoted their utmost 
energies to the organization of the 
Persianarmy. Of some of them the 
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Persian soldiery speak even now with 
unbounded admiration. No one, per- 
haps, was more beloved than Captain 
Christie, of the Bombay army, who was 
eventually killed in a night attack by 
Russians. So great was the efficiency 
imparted by this officer to his corps, 
that Abbas Mirza, the Prince Royal, 
proposed a sham fight between them 
and a body of troops drilled for many 
years by Russian officers under his 
own eye. The Prince’s troops at- 
tacked vigorously and marched with 
confidence upon their antagonists, 
who had reserved their fire after the 
English fashion. Suddenly the latter 
discharged a close rolling volley, and 
charged with the bayonet. The next 
moment the Prince’s soldiers were seen 
fleeing in wild confusion. Heated by 
theirsuccess,Christie’smen were heard 
to exclaim : “ Oh, that we had ball 
cartridges!” Another very distin- 
guished officer was Lieutenant Lind- 
say, of the Madras service—after- 
wards Sir Henry L. Bethune—who 
stood six feet eight inches in his 
stockings, fairly proportioned, and as 
virile in mind as in stature. For 
some time past Abbas Mirza had been 
earnestly striving, though with very 
indifferent success, to introduce the 
system of European discipline into 
the Persian army. He had felt the 
necessity of opposing the Russians 
with a soldiery, and above all an ar- 
tillery, framed on the same principles 
as their own. Like all innovators, he 
had to encounter at first a multitude 
of prejudices, to counteract which he 
was compelled to shoulder a musket 
himself and learn the goose-step from 
a Russian deserter. He began with 
twenty or thirty men at a time, who 
were drilled in a closed court to screen 
them from the ridicule of their com- 
rades. He then commanded his 
nobles to follow his example, and to 
carry a musket. Having thus instilled 
the elements of European discipline 
into a mere handful of men, he fancied 
that he had placed the Persian forces 
ona footing to cope with the hardy 
warriors of the North. In his own 
province of Azerbijan he might un- 
doubtedly have found the raw ma- 
terial for a good soldiery.The Eelyauts, 
or wandering tribes, are remarkably 
atient of cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
ut have an insuperable prejudice 
against death. “If there were no dy- 
ing in the case,” saida Persian noble- 
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man one day to an English officer, 
“how gloriously the Persians would 
fight!” In fact they regard courage, 
shilosephically, as the mere impulse 
of the moment. Your digestion may 
be good enough to urge you forward 
to the front, but it is much more likely 
that — indigestion will lead you 
out of action to the rear. One of the 
King’s generals, regarded by his own 
countrymen as something of a hero, 
was not ashamed to tell how a body 
of troops under his own command 
were kept at bay by two Russian sol- 
diers, who fired alternately, and 
finally repulsed their assailants. It 
was a common remark among the 
Persians, that the Russians had so 
little feelin, that, rather than retire, 
they woul suffer themselves to be 
killed upon the spot. Mr. Morier 
gives also an amusing account of the 
manner in which official bulletins 
were issued ; it would not have dis- 
graced the great Napoleon. A body 
of 14,000 Persians, partly disciplined 
in the new style supported by aswarm 
of irregular “horse and twelve field- 

pieces, “under the command of a Bri- 
tish officer, advanced to attack eight 
hundred Russians, posted in the vil- 
lage of Sultanboot. The latter, sup- 
posing they had to deal with their 
usual enemies, boldly marched out to 
accept the combat. In a short time 
three hundred of their number were 
laid low by well-directed volleys of 
grape-shot, and the survivors hastily 
withdrew into the village. Here the 
impossibility of defending themselves 
with success induced them to capitu- 
late, on condition that their heads 
should not be struck off : for areward 
of ten tomans was given to every sol- 
dier who brought in the head of an 
enemy. This wonderful victory was 
soon blazoned all over the country. 
Two thousand Russians, it was said, 
had been killed, and five thousand 
taken prisoners, besides twelve great 
guns. But what chiefly delighted the 
Persian ministers was the loss of one 
hundred of their own men, for on 
previous occasions it had been found 
impossible to bring them within range 
of the enemy’s guns. Sir Gore Ousely 
happened about the same time to call 
upon the Grand Vizier ashe was dicta- 
tingaletter to the Governorof Mazan- 
deran,announcing the victory. “How 
many killed am I to put down?” 
asked his amanuensis. The Vizier 
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replied : “ Write, two thousand killed, 
one thousand made prisoners, and that 
the enemy were ten thousand strong.” 
Then turning to the English Elchee 
with a smile, he quietly remarked : 
“ This letter has to travel a long w ay 
and therefore we add in proportion.” 
There was another fact, too, con- 
nected with this trifling affair, that 
= encouraged the Persians. Two 
nglish serjeants were killed, acircum- 
stance that dispelled all doubts as to 
Christians honestly fighting with 
Christians on behalf of the followers 
of the Prophet. We must now re- 
sume the thread of our narrative. 

On the resignation of Sir Harford 
Jones in 1811, the post of ambassador 
extraordinary to the Court of Teheran 
was conferred on Sir Gore Ousely. 
In the following year peace having 
been concluded between Great Britain 
and Russia, the English officers were 
necessarily withdrawn from the Per- 
sian frontier, and the Muscovite 
arms were again invariably crowneil 
with victory. The good offices of 
the British embassy were therefore 
proffered and accepted, and in 1813 
the treaty of Gulistan was signed be- 
tween the belligerents. The Rus- 
sians were confirmed in all their con- 
quests south of the Caucasus, consist- 
ing of Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, 
Persian Daghistan, Karabagh, and 
parts of Moghan and Talish. The 
exclusive navigation of the Caspian 
Sea was also secured to that power, 
but the new frontier line was so care- 
lessly, or so deceitfully defined, that 
a pretext for hostilities at a future 
opportunity could never be wanting. 

Shortly after the convention of 
Gulistan a definitive treaty was con- 
cluded, in 1814, between Persia and 
Great Britain, on the basis of the 

oreliminary treaty arranged by Sir 
Harford Jones. It consisted of eleven 
articles, rather plausible than practi- 
cable. The Persian Court undertook 
to prevent the march of a hostile 
army upon India by the routes of 
Khiva, Bokhara, or Kokan—a stipu- 
lation involving a geographical impos- 
sibility on her part. It was further 
agreed—but without the assent of 
the third power,—that “ the limits of 
the two States of Russia and Persia 
should be determined according to 
the _— ion of Great Britain, Persia, 
and Russia.” Theannual amount cf 
sul sidy W was fixed at £150,000, in the 
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eventof any European forces invadin 

the territories of the Shah, providec 
that such invasion was not caused by 
any act of ession on the part of 
Persia. And this money was always 
to be paid as early as possible, be- 
cause “it was the custom in Persia 
to pay the troops six months in ad- 
vance”—it being all the time no- 
torious that the Persian troops were 
always in arrears. The fifth article 
is militating against us at the pre- 
sent moment. It runs as follows :— 


Should the Persian Government wish to 
introduce European discipline among their 
troops, they are at liberty to employ Euro- 
pean officers for that purpose, provided the 
said officers do not belong to nations in a state 
of war or enmity with Great Britain. 


The consequence of this article is 
that M. Buhler, a French officer, has 
been engaged in directing the siege 
operations against Herat, because his 
country is at peace and amity with 
our own ; just as at the last siege of 
Herat, Count Simonieh, the ambassa- 
dor of our Russian ally, planned the 
batteries and pointed the guns. 

A yet more remarkable article was 
the sixth :— 


Should any European Power be engaged in 
war with Persia when at peace with Eng- 
land, his Britannic Majesty agrees to use his 
best endeavours to bring Persia and such 
European Power to a friendly understanding. 
If, however, his Majesty’s cordial interference 
should fail of success, England shall still, if 
required, in conformity with the stipulations 
of the preceding articles, send a force from 
India, or in lieu thereof pay an annual sub- 
sidy of 200,000 tomans for the support of a 
Persian army so long as a war in the sup- 
posed case shall continue, and until Persia 
shall make peace with such nation. 


If this article have any meaning at 
all, it distinctly pledges Great Bri- 
tain to take part with Persia against 
any European power whatsoever, no 
matter whether previously on friendly 
or hostile terms with that power— 
the only stipulation being that Persia 
should not be the essor. This 

ledge still remains in force, though 
it would probably be again evaded, as 
it was in the last war between Russia 
and Persia, when it was casuistically 
urged that “ the occupation by Rus- 
i an troops of a portion of uninha- 
bited ground, which by right be- 
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longed to Persia, even if admitted to 
have been the proximate cause of 
hostilities, did not constitute the case 
of aggression contemplated in the 
treaty of Teheran.” ‘To avoid mis- 
conception on the part of ordinary 
mortals, it would be well if diploma- 
tists made use of peculiar symbols or 
hieroglyphics, for while they conde- 
scend to the vernacular tongue it is 
impossible to prevent simple-minded 
persons from attaching the usual 
significance to apparently familiar 
phraseology. Thus, the article just 
quoted was by no means intended to 
pledge Great Britian to the support 
of Persia, unless it happened at the 
moment to be quite convenient, or 
desirable on other grounds. The 
ninth article provided for the non-in- 
terference of England in the wars of 
the Persians and Afghans, except in 
the character of a mediator; and 
this also we were compelled to evade 
when the season arrived for its en- 
forcement. The last condition, touch- 
ing the extradition of political re- 
fugees, was the most disgraceful of 
all, and has also been systematically 
ignored. The subsidy engagement 
was subsequently compromised by 
Sir J. Macdonald, in the hour of 
Persia’s distress, for the sum of 
200,000 tomans. And thus almost 
every article has been either evaded, 
set aside, or bought off, of a treaty 
which commences with this pro- 
mising exordium :—“ These happy 
leaves are a nosegay plucked from the 
thornless garden of concord, and 
tied by the hands of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, &c., &e.” 

It would extend this paper to an 
unreasonable and unreadable length, 
were we to introduce the narrative of 
the war between Russia and Persia, 
which was terminated by the peace of 
Turkomanchai in 1828. Originating 
in worse than Punic duplicity, it was 
prosecuted with such vigour and sue- 
cess, while Great Britain ignobly 
stood by, a spectator of the unjust 
and unequal conflict, that Persia was 
constrained to cede the provinces of 
Erivan and Nakchiven, together with 
the whole of Talish and Moghan, 
and to recognise the Arras as the 
southern boundary of the Russian 
dominions in Asia. From that period 
the influence of Russia has never 
waned. Persia was then reduced to 
@ position analogous to that of the 
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“independent” native states of India. 
she may be more or less independent 
as to her internal administration, 
but her foreign affairs have ever since 
been conducted at St. Petersburgh. 
Even so far back as the time of the 
Chevalier Chardin, we read that the 
agent of the Muscovite Company 
obtained precedence of the represen- 
tatives of the French and English 
East India Companies, because, ex- 
plained the Shah, it was necessary to 
eep neighbours in good humour at 

any price—il faut ménager les voisins 
a quelque prix que ce soit. The moral 
oneness, with rare exceptions, has 

en maintained to the present day. 
Possibly the time is at hand when 
the question will be finally settled, 
whether Briton or Muscovite shall 
sway the destinies of Central Asia. 
At the period when a British army 
was about to march into Bokhara in 
pursuit of Dost Mahomed, and Gene- 
ral Perofski was supposed to be in 
possession of Khiva, Baron Brunow 
is reported to have said to Sir John 
Hobhouse :—“If we go on at this 
rate, Sir John, the Cossack and the 
Sepoy will soon meet upon the banks 
of the Oxus.” To this sally the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control gravely 
and proudly replied :— Very proba- 
bly, Baron; but, however much I 
should regret the collision, I should 
have no fear of the result.” The ren- 
contre was postponed by unexpected 
disasters to both parties. Perofski’s 
veterans were lost in the deserts of 
Khiva, while the British army in 
Afghanistan was equally destroyed 
by the misconduct of its chiefs and 
the inclemency of the climate. But 
the real battle-field of English and 
Russian predominancy in Asia is 
Persia, and the key of the position is, 
on the one side, the Caspian—on the 
other, the Persian Gulf. The out- 
posts arenow a second time skirmish- 
ing in the valley of Herat. 

During the ten years that suc- 
ceeded the peace of Turkomanchai, the 
two European powers affected to 
maintain a cordial understanding 
with regard to the affairs of Persia. 
But in reality the physicians were 
only agreed as to the rapid decline of 
their patient, while each secretly pur- 
sued his own mode of treatment, and 
contended with the other for the 
largest amount of fees. It was the 
policy of England to render Persia 
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strong and self-existent—that of Rus- 
sia to reduce her toa state of atro- 
phy. The British minister accord- 
ingly impressed upon the Shah the 
necessity of placing the revenues of 
the country on a better footing, of 
enforcing the strict administration of 
justice, and of cultivating friendly re- 
ations with all his neighbours. At 
the same time, on the principle of 
ensuring peace by being prepared for 
war, liberal supplies of arms and ac- 
coutrements were gratuitously for- 
warded from India, and a select de- 
tachment of officers and men was ap- 
pointed to serve with the Shah’s 
troops. On the other hand, the Rus- 
sian envoy appealed to the worst pas- 
sions of the royal princes, inflamed 
them with a desire for martial glory, 
and incited them rather to court the 
praises of minstrels than to earn 
the love and gratitude of their peo- 
ple. On one point, the two courts 
did act in concert. On the death 
of Futteh Ali Shah, in 1834, Ma- 
hommed Mirza ascended the throne 
“with the countenance of Russia, 
and the active support of England ; 
but (continues Sir John M‘Neil) al- 
though he was unable to move his 
army from Tabreez until he receiv- 
ed pecuniary aid from the British 
mission, and the assistance of 
British officers to command the 
troops, and to give the soldiers 
confidence in the promises which 
had been held out to them; and 
although it was known and admit- 
ted at the time that the success of 
the Shah could not have been se- 
cured without hazarding his inde- 
pendence, unless by the opportune 
and effective assistance he received 
from England; it did unfortunately 
so happen that, when he had been 
firmly seated on the throne, Russian 
influence was found to have gained 
an ascendancy in his counsels, which, 
under the circumstances, it would 
have appeared unreasonable, or al- 
most absurd, to have anticipated.” 
And yet not altogether unreasonable 
or absurd, when it is considered that 
both the young Shah and his father 
Abbas Mirza had personally experi- 
enced the superior power and prowess 
of the Russians. They had both suf- 
fered ignominious defeats at the 
hands of a greatly inferior force, and 
Mahommed himself only escaped 
from the Cossacks at Ganjah by urging 
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his horse to its topmost speed. Re- 
collections of this kind are not easily 
effaced. That headlong flight never 
faded from his memory. He might 
owe gratitude to the English, but of 
the Russians he entertained a con- 
stant and abiding dread. And be- 
sides all this, the Russian Envoy 
entered warmly into his favourite 
scheme for the recovery of Herat, 
and all those districts of Afghanistan 
which had belonged to Persia under 
the powerful sway of Nadir Shah. 
He had also a personal cause of of- 
fence against Herat. When as yet 
only heir-presumptive to the throne, 
he had been foiled in an expedition 
against that city, and it is said that, 
on his return into the Persian ter- 
ritory, “ he swore a solemn oath, 
after the approved fashion of the 
knights of old, that he would sooner 
or later retrace his steps to the east- 
ward, and wipe out his disgrace in 
Afghan blood.” This seems a fitting 
opportunity to say something about 
Herat itself, now the turning point 
of British or Russian supremacy in 
Central Asia. 

To the classical reader Herat is 
probably better known by its ancient 
neo Aria or Artacoana, an 
obvious corruption of Heri, the old 
Persian name for the adjacent ter- 
ritory. In the time of Alexander it 
was already a place of some impor- 
tance, and Major Price quotes a pro- 
verbial stanza purporting that, “ ori- 
ginally fouplied by Lohorausp, it was 
considerably augmented by Gush- 
tausp, further enlarged by royal Boh- 
men, and finally completed by Alex- 
ander the Grecian.” Like most cele- 
brated cities in the East, Herat has 
eee many vicissitudes. It was 
visited by the locust-like hordes of 
Chenghis Khan. It was also taken 
in 1381 by Timour Shah, who de- 
molished the fortifications, and car- 
ried off its chief treasures, jicu- 
larly the great gates overlaid with 
iron, on which were inscribed the 
names and designations of all the 

rinces of the Ghorian race, who, each 
in his turn, had strutted their brief 
hour on that stage. Half a century 
later a yet more dire calamity befell 
the waar city. It was almost 
depopula a pestilence, supposed 
pe ee the small- to 
thousand inviduals shihed in a sin- 
gle day, and an officer stationed at 
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one of the gates counted 4,000 biers 
as they passed him, without reckon- 
ing the multitudes of dead bodies 
borne on men’s backs, without any 
other covering than the clothes in 
which they had died. The tide of con- 
quest again burst upon Herat under 
Nadir Shah, who also annexed Ghuz- 
nee and Candahar to the kingdom 
of Persia. Soonafter his death, how- 
ever, Ahmed Shah Abdallee re- 
covered those cities and provinces 
for Afghanistan, of which they have 
ever since been regarded as an inte- 
gral portion. It is true, indeed, that 
during the many revolutions which 
have torn that kingdom since the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the chief in temporary posses- 
sion of Herat has transferred his al- 
legiance from Caubul to Teheran, or 
from Teheran to Caubul, as it suited 
his private ends, or according to the 
pressurefrom without. Butthe British 
government has all along steadily 
refused to recognise the suzerainty of 
Persia, except to the same nominal 
extent that the Ameer of Cabul pro- 
fesses to acknowledge the Shah-in- 
Shah as his supreme lord and the 
King of Islam. 

The situation of Herat is described 
as very beautiful. It stands in a 
fertile and well-watered valley, thirty 
miles in length by fifteen in width, 
cultivated like a garden, and once co- 
vered with flourishing villages. As the 
emporium of commerce between Cau- 
bul, Cashmere, Bokhara, Hindostan, 
and Persia, it is dignified by the ap- 
pellation of Bunder, or Port, though 
no more on the sea coast than Bo- 
hemia. Its staple commodities are 
silk, assafcetida, and saffron. The 
gardens around the city, and also 
within the walls, abound with mul- 
berry trees, grown for the sole pur- 
pose of rearing the silk worm. Pines 
are indigenous in the plains, the 

istachio tree on the hills, and in 

th localities flourishes the assa- 
feetida. Both Hindoos and Belooches 
are as partial to this odorous plant as 
the Italians to garlic. The stem is 
roasted in ashes, the leaves boiled 
like any other green vegetable. 
Wheat, barley, ak many kinds of 
fruit grow abundantly in this favored 
valley, while large flocks of broad- 
tailed sheep graze on the lower 
slopes of the hills. “ Herat,” exclaims 
its native historian Khondemir, “ is 
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the eye, the lamp, which gives light 
to all other cities. Herat is the soul, 
of which this world is but the body ; 
and if Khorassan be the bosom of 
the world, Herat is allowed to be the 
heart.” 

When Macdonald Kiuneir visited 
Herat in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, 1810-12, the population 
was about one hundred thousand, but 
in 1837 it had declined to less than 
half that number. At that time it 
consisted of little more than four long 
bazaars, each containing about 10,000 
inhabitants. It is in fact a square 
fort, a mile each way, surrounded by 
a lofty mud wall and a wet ditch, 
with a few insignificant outworks. 
These have since been augmented and 
strengthened, but are not of a nature 
to withstand a regular siege, pro- 
perly conducted. How has it fallen 
since its splendours called forth the 
enthusiastic praises of Khondemir at 
the close of the 15th century? It 
then possessed a citadel ‘‘renowned 
for its impregnable strength and 
solidity ; of which the surrounding 
fosse is described to have been more 
unfathomable than the soul of the 
liberal man in his bounty, and the 
ramparts more lofty than to be span- 
ned by the ordinary powers of the 
imagination.” It could ae besides, 
of many splendid mosques, colleges, 
nlins-houses, mausolea, and caravan- 
serais, and one library. A little way 
out of the town, on the banks of 
a Yiver, stood a gorgeous college. 
‘From the varnished gilding on the 
walls the dawn of the morning de- 
rived its blushes, and the reflection 
of the lapis-lazuli inlaying lent its 
azure tints to the vaults of heaven.” 
Of the numerous public gardens for 
the recreation of the citizens, the one 
called the “ ornament of the world” 
surpassed the wonders of fancy. 
Thirty-two years were consumed in 
laying out the grounds and plantin 
them, and in adorning them with 
porticos, corridors, and pavillions. 
‘‘Like the flower-enamelled retreats 
of elysium, its heart-expanding area 
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exhibited one entire carpet of roses, 
and of every description of flower 
and fragrant shrub : the soul-refresh- 
ing air which breathed throughevery 
avenue, like the zephyr breeze of the 
earliest month of spring, possessed 
the influence of assuaging the sor- 
rows of the most afflicted ;* the azure 
realms of ether faded in the com- 
parison with the charming tints of 
its ever-verdant pastures ; and the 
fountain of the water of life itself 
produced nothing to be compared 
with the lovely translucent streams 
which either shot in brilliant showers 
to the sky, or wandered in velvet- 
bordered rills through every part of 
this enchanting scene.” 

Temple and tower have long since 
crumbled away ; the health-giving 
gardens have been trampled under 
foot ; the names of Khondemir and 
of his yet more illustrious fellow- 
citizen Noor-ood-deen Abdurrahman- 
ool-Jami, the author of “ Yussuf 
Zuleikha,” have passed into oblivion ; 
and the once stately streets are now 
filled with heaps of offal and carrion. 
Nevertheless, Herat is now a more 
important spot on the earth’s surface 
than in the most palmy days of Ma- 
hommedanism. 

It is undeniable that in 1836 the 
Shah had strong grounds of com- 
plaint against the prince and people 
of Herat. During the lifetime of 
Abbas Mirza, Prince Kamran con- 
sented to pay an annual tribute of 
50,000 rupees (£5000) to Persia, and 
further promised to demolish the for- 
tress of Ghorian on the borders of 
Khorassan. But on the death of the 
Prince Royal the tribute was with- 
held, the strength of the frontier for- 
tress augmented, the resident Per- 
sion families refused permission to 
return into their own country, and the 
Wuzeer, Yar Mahommed Khan, en- 
couraged to make an inroad into 
Khorassan, whence he carried off 
12,000 Persian subjects, afterwards 
sold to the slave-dealers of Bokhara 
and Khiva. It was impossible for 
Mahommed Shah to overlook these 


* In the ancient fubliau entitled Li Lais de I’Oiselet, the same idea is expressed in nearly 
the same words :—‘* The gardens were of strange device, and in them were plants more than 
I can name, but there were roses and flowers that diffused the most fragrant odours, and spices 
of such virtue that a man who was sick and infirin having passed the night in a litter placed 


in the grounds went away next morning sound and strong.” 


There is po doubt theold Trou- 


veres drew much of their inspiratiun from the East. 
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insults and outrages, and, had it not 
been for their mutual jealousy of 
each other, it is unlikely that either 
Russia or England would have inter- 
fered in the matter. But as the one 
countenanced the projected expedi- 
tion, the other felt bound to thwart 
it. Were it not for the arrogant 
position assumed by Russia in the 
Councils of Teheran, it would be 
quite unimportant to Great Britain 
whether Persia or Afghan ruled at 
Herat. That city, however, is geo- 
graphically and strategically the key 
of Afghanistan. From that basis a 
large army could securely operate 
against Candahar and Caubul, from 
the former of which places it is little 
more than a hundred miles distant. 
Herat, in the power of Persia, would 
thus become a Russian advanced post, 
threatening our Indian possessions. 
It is possible that no real danger is to 
be apprehended from the north-west- 
ern eatien, but the very shadow of 
a menace is at least equivalent to a 
gross insult, And although no Russo- 
Persian army might be able to force 
its way through the mountain 8 
of Afghanistan, or cross the Indus in 
the face of the British troops, with 
any prospect of ultimate success, 
there is no doubt that Russian intri- 
gues would be ever busy creating dis- 
turbances within our territories, and 
unsettling men’s minds with fear of 
‘change. For these reasons Mr. 
McNeil took upon himself to remon- 
strate with the Shah, and to recom- 
mend negotiation before having re- 
course to extreme measures. At one 
time there appeared a reasonable ex- 
pectation that a compromise might be 
effected, A deputy from Herat had 
an interview with a plenipotentiary 
of the Shah, but the conference broke 
off on a point of dignity. “ You de- 
mand hostages,” exclaimed the Hera- 
tee, “ we gave no hostages during the 
reign of the late Shah, and we will 
give none now. You demand a pre- 
sent ; we are ready to give as ea 
present as we can afford. If the Shah 
is not satisfied with this, and is de- 
termined to attack us, let him come. 
We will defend our city as long as we 
can ; and if we are driven from it, it 
will, of course, remain in your hands 
till we can find means to take it back 
from you.” These were “brave 
words,” but Prinee Kamran was in no 
position to give them full effect. 
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There were enemies on all sides. A 
blood-feud existed between him and 
the brother chiefs of Caubul and Can- 
dahar. It would lead us too far from 
our subject to narrate how this came 
to pass, and it is the less needful that 
it has already been clearly set forth 
in the introductory pages of Mr. 
Kaye’s eloquent history of the war in 
Afghanistan. But no sooner was it 
known that the Shah had finally re- 
solved to conduct an expedition 
against Herat, than the Candahar 
chiefs proposed to form an offensive 
and defensive league with Persia ; and 
Kohundil Khan, in writing to the 
Governor of Khorassan, expressed a 
hope that “Kamran and Yar Ma- 
hommed, who are now wandering in 
the plain of disgrace, will be driven 
into the desert of destitution.” The 
Russian Envoy also urged the Shah’s 
ministers to use despatch, and thus 
anticipate the dilatory action peculiar 
to a constitutional government like 
that of Great Britain. His words 
fell on no ungrateful soil. It was in 
vain that Prince Kamran, now se- 
riously alarmed, besought the media- 
tionof the English Elchee, and sent a 
plenipotentiary to Teheran, the bearer 
of costly presents, and charged with 
the most advantageous propositions. 
He pledged himself to suppress all 
incursions into the Persian territory, 
to release all captives, to pay tribute, 
to aid the Shah in all his wars with 
an auxiliary force, to do everything 
but abdicate. It was too late, The 
Persian Minister declared that the 
Prince of Herat must expectnomercy 
until he had made an entire submis- 
sion, and acknowledged himself the 
abject servant of the king of kings. 
Instead of doing so he still presumed 
to style himself “Kamran Shah,” as 
if two kings could dwell in one king- 
dom. Even the Governor of Fars, a 
district ten times as large as that of 
Herat, never arrogated to himself a 
higher title thanthat of Ameerzadeh, 
or Son of a Prince. Equally infruc- 
tive was the zealous mediation of Mr. 
MeNeil. Evil counsels prevailed, and 
the Shah took the field in person. 
At first, fortune smiled upon his 
arms. The frontier fortress of Gho- 
rian capitulated in ten days, and in 
the latter part of 1837 he sat down 
before Herat with an army of nearl 

40,000 men and 80 pieces of artil- 
lery. This was the limit of his suc- 
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cess, notwithstanding the active co- 
operation of the Russian Minister, 
Count Simonich, and the desperate 
valour of the regiment of Russian 
deserters, whose future pardon was 
made to depend on their present good 
conduct. The Court of St. Peters- 
burgh had, indeed, all along pro- 
fessed a desire to act in harmony 
with the British Cabinet, and ex- 
pressed regret and disapprobation at 
the Shah’s invasion of Afghanistan. 
They even published a despatch from 
their Minister at Teheran, describing 
the efforts he had made to frustrate 
the expedition, and his determination 
not to lend to it the sanction of his 
own presence. To prove his sincerity, 
Count Simonich advanced the Shah 
50,000 tomans to enable him to take 
the field, and shortly afterwards set 
out in his private carriage—being 
lame from a wound in the leg—to 
join the Persian army under the walls 
of Herat. Here he not only afforded 
the besiegers the benefit of his su- 
perior military knowledge, but also 
actively intrigued with the Afghan 
princes. He had already written a 
friendly letter to Dost Mahommed 
from Teheran, to which he added a 
verbal message, through the Ameer’s 
agent Haji Ibrahim, that if the Shah 
failed to satisfy all hiswishes he might 
rely on theprotection of the Czar. The 
precise meaning of this communica- 
tion is thus explained by the Haji: 
“The object of the Russian Elchee 
by this message is to have a road to 
the English (in India) and for this 
they are very anxious.” And the 
agent reminds his master that he 
holds a turnpike lower down “ the 
road.” The Dost was at that time 
kept in constant anxiety and appre- 
hension by the increasing power of 
the Sikhs, whom he hated, besides, 
with the fervour of a fanatic. To 
protect himself from their encroach- 
ments, he endeavoured, in the first 
instance, to form a close alliance with 
the British Government in India. 
Failing to effect this object, he was 
prepared to receive the tempting 
overtures of Captain Vicovich, a 
Cossack officer, overtly accredited for 
the purpose of concluding a commer- 
cial treaty, but covertly employed in 
extending the prestige of Russia. 
With an air of candour he admitted 
to the Dost that the lish had pre- 
ceded the Russians in civilization by 
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two or three centuries, but that the 
latter had now awakened from their 
long sleep. The English, he added 
—adopting the casual remark by 
Adam Smith so complacently appro- 
priated by the Emperor Napoleon— 
were not “a military nation, but 
merely the merchants of Europe.” 
The Czar, on the other hand, was 
supreme and absolute in his own 
country, had only to will a thing to 
have it performed, and, as soon as 
Herat had fallen, would send an 
army to assist the Afghans in exter- 
minating the Sikhs, before the Bri- 
tish Government would have emerged 
from the region of deliberation. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Barukzye faction should have leaned 
towards an alliance which promised 
both the destruction of the fast Doo- 
ranee stronghold, and theextinction of 
their foreign enemies. Not less 
pains were taken by Count Simonich 
to spread abroad the expectation of a 
general — of the Mahommedan 
population of India, so soon as the 
tidings arrived of the fall of Herat. 
“The Persian Government,” wrote 
Mr. McNeil to Lord Palmerston, 
November 27th, 1837, “has openly ex- 
ressed a belief that the possession of 
Herat would give such a hold upon 
England, that she would no longer be 
able to deny anything they might de- 
mand; for that the possession of 
Herat would give the power to dis- 
turb us in India, or to give a passage 
to our enemies whenever the Persian 
Government should think proper to 
do so.” It thus became evident that 
the expedition inst Herat was 
likewise a hostile demonstration 
against England. This alone would 
have justified, and indeed necessi- 
tated the repudiation of the ninth 
article of the definitive treaty of the 
25th November, 1814, which prohib- 
ited the interference of his Britannic 
Majesty in the wars of the Persians 
and Afghans, except in a mediatorial 
capacity. And the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in a private letter to the late 
Mr. St. George Tucker, clearly 
stated that a was his own con- 
viction. “Idon’t know,” wrote his 
Grace, “ that while the siege of Herat 
continued, particularly by the aid of 
Russian officers and troops, even in 
the form of deserters, the Govern- 
ment of India could have done other- 
wise than prepare for its defence.” 
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But a more specious, if not a more 
sound, motive for assuming a hostile 
attitude had been furnished by the 
improvident insolence of the Shah's 
Ministers. A gross outrage had been 
verpetrated on a servant of the em- 
assy, and all demands for an expla- 
nation and redress had been treated 
with contempt. After exhibiting 
the utmost patience and forbearance, 
and using every means to effect a re- 
conciliation, Mr. MeNeil had no al- 
ternative but to withdraw from his 
post, and the rupture between the 
two countries was complete. On the 
19th of June a detachment of the 
jombay Native Infantry, with two 
six-pounders, was landed on_ the 
island of Karrak in the Persian Gulf, 
and the point of the sword was thus 
directed, as it were, against the very 
heart of the kingdom. 

In the meantime the siege of Herat 
had been prosecuted with greater 
perseverance than good fortune. The 
garrison, encouraged by the energy 
and military talents of Lieutenant 
Eldred Pottinger, defended them- 
selves with heroic intrepidity, and 
gloriously repulsed a grand assault 
delivered on the 23rd of June, 1838, 
This was the last effort on the part of 
the enemy, though his army remained 
before the walls for several months 
longer. The vast preparations made 
by the Indian Government for the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, and their oc- 
cupation of Karrak, had astonished 
and dismayed the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. The Shah was therefore ad- 
vised to make peace, by removing all 
causes of offence. The minister who 
had maltreated the messenger of the 
English envoy was publicly dis- 
graced, and the Persian army with- 
drawn from before Herat. Ghorian 
also was evacuated, and a commercial 
treaty arranged on terms of mutual 
advantage. 

From that period until very re- 
cently the most friendly relations 
have prevailed between the Courts of 
Teheran and St. James. On the 
death of Mahommed Shah, in 1848, 
his eldest son, Nussir-ood-deen Mirza, 
was placed on the throne by the 
united influence of England and Rus- 
sia. But in other respects British 
policy has exhibited itself rather in a 
negative than positive form. The 
Afghan disasters, occasioned in a 
great measure by the incapacity of 
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the General appointed by the Horse 
Guards, for a tirae cooled the desire 
of the home Government to inter- 
meddle with Eastern affairs. And it 
should ever be borne in mind that, 
although it was at the cost of Indian 
blood and Indian revenue those terri- 
ble campaigns were conducted, it was 
on the sole responsibility of the Eng- 
lish Ministry they were originated. 
In like manner, it was arranged in 
1836 that the Indian Government 
should contribute £12,000 a year to 
the expenses of the Persian Mission, 
although the appointment of the resi- 
dent Minister was reserved for the 
exclusive patronage of the home 
Government. And when it was 
found necessary to send an expedi- 
tion into the Persian Gulf, the risk 
and the expenditureagain devolved on 
the troops and revenues of India, 
But if the Indian Government is 
thus to be held answerable for the 
peace and security of Central Asia, 
it is only just and reasonable that it 
should have the privilege of nomina- 
ting a resident, to be approved by 
the Crown, from among its own ser- 
vants, already experienced in the 
wiles of Oriental state-craft. It is 
not too much to say, that had a Law- 
rence, a Low, or an Edwardes, been 
accredited to the Court of Teheran, 
instead of an “ Honourable” whose 
testimonials are dated from the far 
West, the present entanglement of 
our relations with Persia would never 
have taken place. 

Hardly had the Hon. Mr. Murray 
arrived at his new post, before he 
found himself involved in a misera- 
ble zenana intrigue, the only object 
of which was to divert his attention 
from more serious public affairs. It 
was at the critical moment when 
Persia was quivering in the balance 
between Turkey and Russia, that the 
British envoy stepped forward as the 
champion of his servants’ wives. An 
angry correspondence ensued, which 
naturally resulted in the alienation of 
the Persian Government and the tri- 
umph of Russian diplomacy. The 
old game has been revived, and now 
with a fair prospect of success. A 
Persian army is once more encamped 
before Herat, and this time it has not 
to encounter the sagacity of Yar Ma- 
hommed, villain though he might be, 
or the military genius of a Pottinger, 
or the moral influence of a MeNeil. 

8S 
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It is said that a well-appointed host 
of 25,000 men, besides swarms of ir- 
regular cavalry, and an efficient bat- 
tering-train, have already commenced 
operations. The ostensible motive for 
the siege is similar to that put for- 
ward by Russia for interfering in the 
internal administration of Turkey. 
A considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants of Herat, being descendants 
from a colony established by Nadir 
Shah, profess the Sheeah, or Persian 
form of Mahommedanism, and have 
consequently been subjected to some 
persecution by the prevailing Soon- 
nites. The Shah, therefore, comes 
forward as the protector of his co- 
religionists, and demands the posses- 
sion of Herat as a “a material gua- 
rantee” for their toleratiou and free- 
dom from insult throughout Afghan- 
istan. On the same grounds a French 
or Austrian army might lay claim to 
Dublin or Cork, for the purpose of 
defending the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland from Protestant tyranny. 
But there remains for England the 
same necessity as of aforetime, for 
the preservation of Herat. “ It may 
be of the very highest importance,” 
wrote Mr. McNeil, on the former oc- 
casion, “to preserve the independence 
of Herat, or at least to prevent its 
being incorporated with Persia ; and, 
if the Shah should succeed in taking 
Herat, we shall have reason to regret 
not having interfered to prevent it.” 

The same necessity existing, the 
same means are being adopted for 
rescuing this advanced post of our 
Indian empire from the grasp of 
Russianized Persia. Probably as we 
write these lines, 5,000 British troops 
are encamped on Karrak and the ad- 
jacent islands, while a steam flotilla 
commands the waters of the Persian 
Gulf. Karrak—the Icarus of Arrian 
—contains a superficial area of rather 
more than twelve square miles. Its 
surface is described as being exceed- 
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First, you will wish to know why I 


was christened Zsop. There is an 
obvious answer: I was born Smith. 
I come of a family that has exhaust- 
ed ingenuity in providing its innu- 
merable scions with distinctive pre- 
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ingly rugged, but on the east side it 
is not incapable of cultivation. Of 
more importance is it that it affords 
safe and spacious anchorage, and that 
it contains an abundant supply of 
both spring and well water. At the 
present moment there are not above 
300 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
fishing ; but in the time of the Dutch 
the population is said to have ex- 
ceeded 3,000. The permanent occu- 
pation of this small island would se- 
cure the command of the Persian 
Gulf, and, if it did not acquire the 
amity, would at least neutralize the 
hostility of the Persian Government. 
Should the Euphrates line of commu- 
nication be ever opened, this post 
would become one of great import- 
ance. The Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf would thus become the 
antipodes of Russian and _ British 
diplomacy, and Central Asia would 
form a neutral ground between the 
absorbing races. To the rest of Eu- 
rope it must be a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether the English or 
Persian flag float over the barren 
rocks of Karrak, except that under 
the former an additional barrier is 
raised against Muscovite ascendancy. 
With much less reason our French 
allies possessed themselves of Ota- 
heite, and cannot therefore object to 
a measure which, while it protects 
British India from foreign insult and 
internal disturbance, tends to secure 
the preservation of peace in Asia, and 
the ultimate tranquillity and welfare 
of the Persian dominions. The pri- 
mary expense of the occupation of 
Karrak is, comparatively, a matter of 
little consideration; for, to borrow 
the quaint illustration of Sir Har- 
ford Jones—* The British territories 
in India are a park, valuable enough 
to justify the proprietor in spending a 
little money to keep its pales in per- 
fect repair and security.” 
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names ; that has worried its patrony- 
mic with every possible spelling— 
even unto Smijth, where the mysteri- 
ous reduplication of the i, however 
zoologically orthodox, totally paralyses 
the power of pronunciation,—of a 
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family that has resolved at length to 
regard the prefix as everything, and 
the surname as nothing. That is one 
reason why I was christened Esop. 

However, as no living creature 
naturally stands upon one leg, so no 
earthly result is dependent for all its 
support upon one only reason ; and 
the second, therefore, is the Ai dip- 
thong. For several generations this 
/¥ has been the distinguishing feature 
of our sept ; in so much, that among 
the many clans of our family, we 
have come to be known everywhere 
as the Dipthong Smiths,—a consum- 
mation very pleasing to my respected 
grandfather, AZschines. This worthy 
man, the founder of my individual 
fortune, was a barrister of consider- 
able powers and practice; he had 
buckled to the law on the strength of 
his name—for he had great faith in 
names; perhaps from the circum- 
stance that his father, AZolus Smith, 
had turned out a speculative and 
therefore ruined man,— one of the 
innumerable victims to the South-Sea 
bubble ; and from the further fact 
that his grandfather, A‘neas—a 
schoolmaster, fallen into imbecility— 
in his drivelling dotage was _per- 
yetually babbling of the field of 

‘roy. £olus had named his son 
AEschines, by way of a sort of dip- 
thong compliment to John Law, the 
fascinating bubbler of the time ; but 
he little knew how wise a thing he 
had done in giving his child a name 
which acted perpetually as a hint to 
be eloquent and an incentive to be 
legal. The consequence came to be, 
in the course of years, that my grand- 
father grew to be eminent and rich, 
and thereby to furnish another good 
reason for my dipthong nomenclature ; 
seeing that his service of plate dis- 
played—perhaps too conspicuously for 
modern taste—on every cover, waiter 
and spoon, an immense 4Z dipthong 
under the hereditary griffon. It 
thenceforward became an additional 
piece of family pride to find a cor- 
responding initial for the son and 
heir. 

My father’s name—and, as the 
philosophy of naming induces me to 
add, therefore nature,—was Aéscula- 
pius ; a worthy, excellent, and useful 
member of society, who, among other 
cares, had some little difficulty in 
keeping up the charter of our dip- 
thongs; as in my case, his eldest 
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hope, he was hard put to it,—for 
there seemed only to remain unused 
by us in former generations, some 
such questionable appellatives as 
¥geon, Mon, tna, and Athiops— 
none of them very pleasant titles to 
be bawled by from cradle to grave. 
But one day, happening, after a visit 
to St. Bartholomew’s, to pass near 
Snow Hill, Holborn, he cast his eye 
at once upon my name—and nature, 
for /Esop sank into my soul. 

Who has not wondered at the utter 
desolation of that dreary pile of 
building [is it not in Skinner street, 
nigh untoSt. Sepulchre’s ?] in the best 
business situation in all London, and 
yet so manifestly under the dragon 
eye of Chancery, that nobody would 
have it as a gift? Who has not 
noticed in the midst of the dingy 
edifice, surrounded by broken win- 
dows and blackened mud-bespattered 
bill-bedizened shutters, my illustrious 
namesake modelled in terracotta, not 
a little damaged by brickbats, and 
illustrated by preternatural advertise- 
ments, in the midst of his immovable 
audience of cattle? There sits Ausop, 
humped and shrewd, preaching to 


the strayers from Smithfield; and 
there my good father, accepting 


the locality as an omen fair for 
Smiths, decided upon calling me 
fEsop. My first-born son, if ever 
I’m to marry and so have one, in 
order to give him a turn for tragic 
poetry, shall be dubbed AXschylus. 

I don’t wish to be tedious, if I can 
in anywise help it ; and, as with my 
birth and parentage, so also with my 
education, will be as short as _pos- 
sible. Quite naturally, the little 
4Esop was so perpetually befabled, 
was so filled up with the gaieties of 
Gay and the gravities of Bunyan,-— 
(for I need not, of course, mention 
Aasop’s fables, imbibed with mother’s 
milk and pap, and nurse’s bread and 
butter,) that he grew to be somewhat 
of the pundit everybody seemed to 
be expecting. Great in riddles, keen 
in conundrums, unapproachable in 
anagram and rebus, I also came to 
catch a higher wisdom in the way of 
everyd y parables. I could look no- 
where but I learnt a lesson: “ ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running 
brooks,” and so forth. Flavel’s 
Spiritual Husbandry, and Gurnall’s 

ristian Armour, with the like, 
were my Sunday reading; and alto- 
ss 2 
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gether (not to be,as I hinted just 
above, tedions), [ found that my 
education had left me on the confines 
of manhood with an allegorical, para- 
bolical, imaginative, discriminative 
idiosyncrasy. 

These be “hard ’ords,” — and 
* Tdiosyncrasy” is, as a climax should 
be, the very hardest of them all ; 
but it happens to be just the one I 
want at present, because hereby to be 
interpreted. We are each of us a 
“special mixture ;” and the learned 
editor of “ Notes and Queries,” on 
the strength of his lexicon, tells me 
that is much about the meaning of 
the “hexasyllabical” aforesaid. This 
special mixture is, in my case, as you 
may gather, a discernment of truth 
in her many masqueradings, and a 
very love of her, however masquer- 
aded. It is the truth that we love, 
not the fable; it is the pleasant sur- 
prise of finding falsehood’s weapon 
turned against itself which tickles 
ear and heart ; it is the glorious hint 
of areal unity pervading creation in 
this apparent chaos of diversities,— 
the discovery of universal relation- 
ship in smallest and greatest—the 
eloquence of unsuspected harmony, 
the beauty of recondite adaptation ;— 
these, and many similar possible sen- 
tences of fine writing, if anybody 
eared to read them, constitute the 
charm of fable, and keep up the 
fame of Asop. For Alsop (spare 
these modest blushes!) even in his 
Smith phase, shall yet come to be 
famous; and though it may be far 
from easy to be novel nowadays—(the 
learned editor as above, tells me this 
ought to be “ in our days,” but I dis- 
sent)—though originality in the 
fabulous is well nigh as impossible as 
in the true, I’ve come to the good reso- 
lution'in the premises, “to domy best.” 

Perhaps, however, it ought first to 
be made apparent why I wish to do 
it. What possible call or excuse can 
there be for the sopisms of a 
Smith? Is not the a too full of 
books, and Paternoster Row of book- 
sellers? Can any one read more per 
diem than the acre and a-half of 
print supplied daily by special corres- 
pondents, from North, East, Westand 
South, the four winds ever blowing 
NEWS to us? I don’t know; I don’t 
care; let my respected publisher see to 
all that ; he isa keen man (this is the 
idiosyncrasy of a publisher), and 
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thinks there's room for me, -adding 
some flattering matter which I need 
not further allude to. For all else, I 
have flocks of thoughts upon my 
mind, which keep me awake until 
I've pinioned them in manuscript ; 
and what’s the use of manuscript un- 
less it be in print ? 

The wisdom and the pith of most 
books can be written on a thumb- 
nail, with or without a fair econo- 
mising of the space, and a delicate 
crow-quill. But my respected name- 
sake and spiritual progenitor, “Esop 
the Phrygian valet aforesaid « 
Athenian Xanthus, is aé// pith an 
wisdom. How then can I hope i 
fill these pages with the like? It 
not possible; yet I am comforted 
by the reflection that the genuine 
Alsop in this type would make but a 
scanty booklet ; so, if a modern must 
dilute to quantity, it is only fair to 
put himinto an alembic to distil for 
quality. Quantuld sapientia is a just 
suspiration as to other matters beside 
government, e. g. books ; for, as no 
governing could go on with its bare 
modicum of wisdom—shredded away 
from oratory, ceremony, mystery and 
pretension—so no book can be useful 
to anybody—publisher, reader or 
writer, as a mere undigestible lump 
of solid sense; or still worse, as 
ethereal essence of intellect. Nobody 
can make a meal off wedding cake or 
Chutnee sauce. 

Therefore it is that I must be dis- 
cursive ; if now and then you find 
JEsop dull, take it as intended--a 
foil for brighter things; if often- 
times foolish, ditto, take him for the 
hunchbacked dwarf to herald in fair 
wisdom. Only never judge your 
honest friend to mean any definite 
personalities ; he makes caps, but 
does not fit them on heads. How 
can he possibly help an adaptation, 
demonstrably quite as likely to be 
the fault of the head as of the cap ? 

I have said hunchbacked; a fact 
which others seem to think of more 
than Ido. But the word has esca- 
ped my lips, and the rest of my body 
shall confess its truth. Iwas born a 
fair and proper child; but hardly 
had my sponsors dubbed me A&%sop, 
before a careless nurse (under some 
doom to carry out the whole idea 
with a vengeance), suffered me to 
crow myself out of her arms, and 
put my spine awry. 
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So soon do we adapt ourselves to a 
fact,and consent to it if corroborative 
of a fancy, that really nobody seemed 
much to heed the accident; there 
was a propriety in the hunchbacked 
little Atsop; and my mother talked 
so much about the merciful provi- 
dence of my being spared, that she 

came to persuade herself that the 
deformity was a mercy too; more 
particularly as grandfather ZEschines 

immediately announced to my father 
his resolution to make the little 
cripple independent. So all seemed 
well that fared so well; beyond the 
vain, poor baby knew nothing about 
Ris lifelong misfortune. The nurse 
cried at her ignominious dismissal ; 

but everybody else was comforted, 
and all but acquiescent. 

At school they called me Trochee 
Smith ; for I was a bit of a favourite, 
and the other fellows hated Aisop in 
his Phzdrus phase too entirely to 
call me by such a name ; so, as my 
spinal bump had necessitated that 
my left leg should be shorter than 
the other, their nonsense-verse expe- 
rience saw me as a Trochee. This, 
and Dipthong, which all my family 
affect, have been my nicknames 
through life. 

Satire makes many enemies, and 
how should I escape? But if such 
foes do a man no worse turn than 
mine have done to me, their enmity 
is venial indeed. For I have only 
heard from such, certain hard truths 
about myself, which, under their 
enlightenment, I will honestly con- 
fess to. I am ill-tempered, they say ; 
and proud, with small occasion for 
the sentiment; and, while pretend- 
ing to a false philanthropy, far more 
evidently a true misogynist. All 
this, I, for my part, lay upon my 
hump. It makes a man cross to see 
the straighter simpleton win way 
with pretty girls, who must be silly 
enough themse ‘Ives to scoff at hunch- 
backed wisdom ; and I don’t see why 
I should not feel pride at a mental 
superiority, so weightily outbalancing 
mere bony beauty. So let them 
sneer, and let me escape to rides and 
reveries ; for all these things force 
me into the saddle, where, among the 
hunt a daring rider, I can distance 
everything, and win the brush when 
I choose ; or, if (far oftener) I choose 
to be let alone, I can think and 
talk, and laugh and sing, and gallop 
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home when I list to write my 
reveries. But O, the number that 
escape me! The many tidy thoughts 
and pretty turns of speech that come 
and go inacanter! Now and then 
I’ve tried to scribble them in the very 
saddle, but it won’t do; the thoughts 
live in the pace, and die when we stop 
for them. So, then, whatever you 
happen to get in these pages, have 
the justice and the charity to believe 
(what is a universal truth indeed) 
that there is more in every man than 
he has yet achieved ; and that the 
best that any author ever gave to 
men, is not half as good as what he 
knows he could give. Only there are 
hitches in daily life ; perpetual hin- 
drances and worries, and material 
obstructions to the peace-needing 
erystallizations of mind. Lucky 
Bunyan, with a clear conscience in a 
quiet prison! Just the man and just 
the means to make a Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 

Before I cease this scant prelimi- 
nary say, I ought to introduce you to 
my stud ; pretty Brenda, a grey mare 
with a spirit; Minna, a bay ditto, 
with black legs and a long square 
tail, a good bit of stuff enough, but 
something of a slug; these are my 
usefuls ; and I ought to name beside, 
poor old Wonder, my steady, sturdy 
shooting pony, now pensioned out as 
an Emerita,—together with her 
splendid stallion colt, light dun, with 
black legs and mane and tail, whom 
I have named Arabesque, from his 
Arab sire. These may be esteemed 
my ornamentals; at all events, a 
Suffolk-street artist begged their por- 
traits lately, as a model mare and 
foal. 

Without more ado then, take the 
benefit of these my reveries; or, 
metaphysically, ride with me, reader, 
whenever you may please; if and 
when you will, you can drop behind 
or go ahead ; for I’m used to my own 
company, and generally like it quite 
as well as other people’s. Of course 
I could weary you out and make you 
tail off, if I chose ; and very possibly 
[ shall. My plan will be to ride, 
or to tell you that I have been 
riding, when I like and where I like; 
and stop or have stopped, for a reve- 
rie—if anyhow it pleases me. You 
may be within earshot if you will, 
for I always think aloud; and = 
intention (I forewarn you) is to al- 
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legorize, fabulize and moralize with- 
out let or hindrance. I shan’t mind 
your presence more than if I were 
alone. That’s our bargain, remem- 
ber; one of mutual and entire free- 
dom. 


TOND SKIMMING. 


Our beautiful valley has a little 
silver trout stream running down the 
middle of it, whereof plenty more 
anon : forthe Ripple-burn (so we call 
our rivulet) has before this taught me 
a thought or two. And now it may 
truly be said to be accessory to such 
a thought, for it is the living cause of 
the pond whereto ’mcoming. How- 
ever, this pond, ambitious of an in- 
dependent existence, having got itself 
well filled by our stream, has un- 
gratefully suffered it to slip aside by 
some trench or other, ond remains 
stagnant. As my little mare trotted 
lately down the deep lane, and brought 
me near the ruinous mill-head, I 
thought I had never seen that large 
pond look more unwholesome and 
unseemly ; it was covered with slime 
and duckweed : a very filthy-looking 
miasmatic piece of green stagnation. 

I suppose (thought I to myself) 
this great acreage of corruption typi- 
fies our poor old world. 

Hardly had I said it—for I gene- 
rally think aloud—than I saw some 
cottage children very busily engaged 
in a dirty creek, where the old punt 
rotted ; they were up to their middles 
in the green slush, and diligently 
skimming the duckweed into the punt 
with laurel leaves. 

Why, my poor little industrious 
idlers, thought I, isn’t that very 
much like the efforts made by our 
philanthropists ? Don’t they go about 
all in the mud, skimming the surface 
with silver teaspoons, and to pretty 
nearly as little effect as you, my 
children ? Now if, instead of letting 
that life-giving streamlet waste its 
precious energies in a bye-way chan- 
nel, it were coaxed to run right 
through the pond, what a stir there 
would be among the duckweed—what 
a wholesale skimming would perpe- 
tually be performing—what a doing 
better on the large scale, much about 
what our laurel leaves and teaspoons 


are failing to do in the small ! 
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And yet, what more or better can 
those poor children do? Are they 
not benefiting their own spirits at all 
events by charity and industry, and 
by this diligence in using the laurel 
leaves of character, and the teaspoons 
of wealth for achieving all they can 
of moral cleanliness around them ? 
How can they, poor weaklings, get 
the stream through the pond, to be a 
pulse of life within it, an electric 
current of vitality through it? The 
stream is the Church, flowing from a 
pure spring, high up among the hill 
tops—as the pond is the world, a fes- 
tering mass of “ life in excrements.” 
Not the Church of Gregory, nor the 
Church of Luther, nor the Church of 
Wesley, nor the Church of Irving, 
nor the Church of Joe Smith (my 
perpetual name has bred a new he- 
resy, as well as contributed to the 
wealth of nations,) nor any local nor 
special church at all, but the Church 
of Christ—that innumerable band of 
blessed good doers on good principles 
which is united spiritually as one, 
but is subdivided materially into in- 
dividual millions of driblets. Every 
effort to make many men agree as to 
outward unity must fail, till the spi- 
ritual conquers the material : but, 
amidst infinite diversity, there is still 
a true oneness in the real Church : 
and there is a Catholicity everywhere 
felt, although invisible. Did you ever 
know two candid Christians who dis- 
agreed in the main? or two quiet 
unprejudiced reasoners who did not 
come closer, as they found points of 
controversy melt up under explana- 
tions? So then, there is a pure 
stream, as there is an impure pond ; 
and they want a wedding to make the 
one useful, and the other wholesome. 
Meanwhile, skim away, children. 





EMPTY BUCKETS. 


They were mending the mill dam 
at Luck’s-wheel when I rode by one 
day : all the water had been let off, 
and the reservoir was dry. Never- 
theless, there was poor old idiotic 
Master Cheeseman in his horn spec- 
tacles (through which, even if his eyes 
had been serviceable otherwise, it 
would have been impossible to see 
clearly,) baling, as he supposed, water 
from a tank into a trough, with plenty 
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of expectant horses and cattle coming 
for drink and finding nathing. I 
ought to add, that the workmen were 
gone to their dinner ; that old Cheese- 
man is hard of hearing as well as 
dim sighted ; and that, as of course 
the poor dumb creatures couldn’t 
complain, and no wiser animal stood 
by to expostulate, he thought he was 
watering them handsomely; as in- 
deed he ought for his pay. 

Well—and I moralised about those 
poor dry brutes, labour-wearied and 
thirsting in the dusty noon, crowding 
round old incapable Cheeseman busied 
with hisempty buckets. And Ithought 
I had far too often been aware of the 
same sort of thing in church ; thirsty 
cattle, empty buckets, and wells with- 
out water—and conceited dullness all 
the while making believe that all are 
fed, and none sent empty away. 

I love, (and so do you, reader, 
when you can find such a one,) the 
earnest, zealous, loving minister of 
heaven—the faithful shepherd of souls 
—the holy friend and teacher of his 
sean rare real parish priest. 
But, are we not even more indignant 
than saddened at the many hirelings, 
incapable for good, and crowded 
about by eager starving souls: giving 
them to drink as nearly nothing as 
possible, and for meat, chaff? Some 
preaching up an ecclesiastical Deity, 
as if the Blessed One were merely an 
appendage to their idol church: 
others a theological Deity, as if He 
were an aggregation of ethical prob- 
lems : another sort, with a code of 
forms, and attitudes, and symbols— 
monotoning, as old Cheeseman does, 
when his spring spectacles press the 
nose too tightly—bowing, as he does, 
when he - the empty bucket, and 
arrayed, like him, in adiaphanous 
spectacles, disabling any one from 
seeing one inch beyond the narrow 
circle of near-sighted prejudice. 

Yes, friends, thought I, as I walked 
Minna up one of our deep, rocky, 
overshadowed, lichen-covered lanes, 
most of us feel much like one of those 
thirsty teamsters on a Sunday. The 
dust and drought and toil of the week 
have need to be washed down ; and 
so we come to our troughs for the 
living water, and, behold ! our ap- 
pointed bucket is, in almost each case, 
full of emptiness. 
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BOTTLED THUNDER ; AND ELECTRIC 
SAUCE, 


I only wish, sighed I on another 
day when I visited a young chemical 
friend of mine, bit with the first 
rage of experimentalising in modern 
philosophics, that thoseempty buckets 
would try after a moral sort what 
Jonathan Spicer has been attempting 
physically. He has invented a plan 
for collecting—at least he asserts as 
much—the essence of thunder and 
lightning. On hot summer after- 
noons, when the atmosphere seems 
to be portending storms, he will ar- 
range on a grass plot all the old wine 
bottles he can muster, necks up and 
corkless ; into half he will set upright 
long bamboos, pithed-elderwands, and 
gutta percha pipes, all which he takes 
to be conductors of sound; into the 
other half, rods of iron wire as con- 
densors of electricity. If a thunder- 
storm comes on, and he can manage 
by rosin plugs to keep the inside of 
the bottles dry from rain, Jonathan 
is overjoyed : for when, after it, with 
all speed he had diligently corked 
and waxed the bottles thus charged, 
(having previously withdrawn the 
pipes and rods with glass gloves,) 
Jonathan feels certain of being the 
fortunate possessor of several dozen 
bottles of thunder and lightning. 

He is a shrewd fellow, too, and 
makes it pay: for he has persuaded 
two ambitious friends of his—one of 
whom long affected to be a dema- 
gogue, and the other of whom actu- 
ally did afterwards become _parlia- 
mentary member for a manufacturing 
borough—to buy of him and take 
periodically, according to speech- 
making necessities, his bottled thun- 
der and electric sauce: they are in- 
structed to mix the unseen fluids by 
means of wooden or metal siphons 
with wines, soups, stews, or any other 
generous food, and so to imbibe them. 
And whether it was from faith or 
fancy, or the hidden efficacy of the 
elements, or good meats and drinks, 
certain it has been that Jonathan’s 
brace of orators have become more 
clamorous and more effective fromthe 
very first dose onward : the prescrip- 
tion undoubtedly has done wonders 
in their case. 

One day, then, as I was passing 
Dymfold Common on my nag—it was 
adullsultry afternoon in July—I noted 
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the array of spiked bottles standing 
like a cohort of long-lanced Achzeans 
before Jonathan Spicer’s cottage ; 
and the philosopher himself watching 
his barometer and trying to coax a 
thunder storm in his direction by 
means of a wire-framed kite. 

Rather wondering what it all might 
mean (for I then did not know what 
youknow) I stopped, questioned, ascer- 
tained, approved, and meditated ; and 
it was on that occasion I conceived the 
wish initiatory, as about the buckets. 

Why can they not draw from the 
sublimities of nature, from the loud 
language of this world’s history, from 
the songs of creation, and the echoes 
of science, something of an attractive 
eloquence ? Why do they not strive 
after the prophetic fire, the evangelic 
zeal, the thrilling fervour of primeval 
Christianity? Why can they not 

ut a little thunder and lightning 
into their ministrations, some of the 
Boanerges energy to awaken sleepers, 
some of the electric sauce to touch 
consciences? All is too level, too 
cold, too decently laid out dead ; one 
drone of unvarying formula, and one 
scheme of lithographed doctrine. 

O how few of those who “perform” 
our service make its depth of beauty 
and of eloquence available to stir 
hearts as by an electric flash! How 
few who are privileged to teach their 
fellows in a pulpit raised six feet 
(as it has been shrewdly noticed by 
a relative of mine, hight Sidney,) 
above all contradiction or inter- 
ruption, preach as if they cared to 
quicken the spirit, to inform the 
mind, or to sanctify the affections ! 

I, Alsop Smith, earnestly desire 
that many of the empty buckets and 
empty bottles I have seen, would do 
as Jonathan Spicer does with his 
tubes and wires. We should then 
have no empty churches; and no 
talk therefore about pulling them 
down in vast towns, such as poor 
starving London, because they are 
so empty. Whocan wonder? The 
bottles are not charged with thunder 
and lightning. 

Nothing is in them but the scaly 
residue of old crusted port and the 
dried lees of ancient sherry. Sextons, 
beadles, pew-openers, vergers, and the 
like disagreeable appendages to our 
orthodox faith, who will do nothing 
whatever without a fee, except ex- 
clude the poor ; these, with a pomp- 
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ous old shovelhat, some sky-blue 
charity children, and an ill-paid or- 
ganist, constitute all the attractions ; 
and if the rich merchants escape to 
Brighton, having locked up their 
carpeted pews, no wonder the old 
church is empty ; for the multitudes 
of poor all round find too cold a 
welcome for their rags, too scanty 
comfort from their miseries. 

So, yearning for excitemenis, they 
crowd the gin-palace, or read the 
Sunday paper after skittles: or, if 
somewhat better disposed, they join 
the congregation of some Latter-day 
fanatic : and much of all this, simply 
because their parish church is cold 
and unattractive—there is no thun- 
der and lightning in the empty old 
magnum. 

Then comes your church and state 
philanthropist, totally oblivious of all 
fault in any official personages, and 
votes that the building with all its 
ungenial paraphernalia of fee-huugry 
servitors be decanted bodily from St. 
Verdant Foster’s to Mile-End. 

As if great London, even on a 
Sunday, had not men, women and 
children enough left in its courts 
and alleys alone to fill up all the 
holy editices wherewith the piety of 
former times has munificently be- 
sprinkled the city. 

O bishops, lords, and gentlemen, 
see that really good and true men, ¢ 
missionary and apostolic clergy, ear- 
nest, able, kind, and eloquent, fill 
those drowsy pulpits ; and you will 
presently find nave and galleries well 
filled too with awakened congrega- 
tions : ‘but, as things are now, my 
friend, Jonathan Spicer, has taught 
me that these empty bottles need a 
charge of thunder and lightning. 


PATIENCE, 


Take a lesson from that furze-bush, 
/Esop, whispered my better angel. 

I was terribly ruilled : some inso- 
lent navvies had mimicked my hump, 
and made mouths at me; and, what 
was more, a pretty girl passing by at 
the moment them and me, and 
then laughed too. I only wished her 
the mumps. 

Take a lesson from that old horse 
on the common, sop, again whis- 
pered my spiritual director. 


saw 
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Winter and summer, ia biting cold 
and scorching heat, still that furze- 
bush holds on greenly, and seldom or 
never without a golden blossom some- 
where hung about it. By night and 
day, in rain and sunshine, that old 
horse stands munching at the sour 
marshy pasturage, quite contented at 
his lot. 

Why shouldn’t I be at least as 
much of a philosopher as a beast or 
a bush? ihenens I, thanking the 
angel, 

And there’s plenty of need for such 
philosophy in this old wrongful world 
of ours, as most men know for them- 
selves; and it is an especial wisdom 
to keep patient without getting hard- 
ened ; and a very singular virtue to 
sport a flower in all seasons, like that 
ola weatherbeaten furze-bush ; and a 
strange comfort to go munching on 
contentedly, like that old horse. 


THE MOLE AND ITS GRANDMOTHER. 


There was once a young mole who 
resolved to better his condition. So 
he went and bought eye-salve of the 
snake; and he took lessons of the rab- 
bit in running; and consulted Dr. 
Squirrel as to the wise expediency of 
living on nuts, with the hope of 
growing a tail; and hid up his great, 
ugly, splay hands in snail-shells, 
which he wished to pass for hoofs. 
But, with all pains taken, nothing 
answered as it ought: he couldn’t 
see—he did little better than waddle 
—his tail wouldn’t grow, even if the 
nuts were not rank poison to his sto- 
mach ; and his -hands, pinched like 
Chinese feet, only ached intolerably, 
but would not do the walking. He 
had merely made himself miserable 
and ridiculous. 

tn this dilemma, his grandmother 
found him, and, “ Chiid,” quoth she, 
“why can’t you be satisfied with 
your lot in life? You are fitted for 
it, and it is fitted for you. What 
should you think of the wisdom of 
your friend, Dr. Squirrel, if he be- 
came ambitious of your tunnelling 
powers, even as you are of his tail / 
Come home with me, and be comfort- 
ale without those nasty hard gloves, 
Your hands are good for grubbing. 
If you try to imitate other folk’s vir- 
tues and neglect your own natural 
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excellences, you will only succeed in 
being the most wretched mole above 
ground, instead of being a happy and 
useful mole beneath it.” 

That also was a whisper of my an- 
gel, due to Minna having stumbled 
the same ride, by treading into a 
mole-hill on Stonesfield Common ; and 
so, besides Patience, she helped to 
teach me Contentment. 


DIAMONDS. 


One good lesson taught in the Hyde 
Park Crystal Palace, was the worth- 
lessness of a Koh-i-Noor. Hardness 
and glitter are but poor qualities to 
command esteem. Beauty of form, 
usefulness of characteristic, or(to rise 
higher) faithfulness, intelligence, and 
love,— these may indeed be gems of 
price, but not that shining pebble. I 
thought of the Koh-i-Noor from this 
cause. 

As I was jogging along, Minna fell 
lame ; and I had to get off, inconve- 
niently enough for my trochaic under- 
standing (remember my left leg is 
two inches shorter than my right, 
and I have always to mount on the 
offside), to knock a_ troublesome, 
angular bit of flint out of her foot: 
it was a quartzy stone, a crystalized 
mass of so-called Brighton diamonds : 
hence, of course, occurred the Koh- 
i-Noor, that most excessive humbug 
of the class, and so to Koh-i-Noor re- 
putations. 

Great generals have very much of 
the hardness and glitter of your dia- 
mond—I mean certain fighting disci- 
plinarians, whose blunders are nega- 
tived by the mere pluck of their 
troops. So also of sundry public 
orators ; the showy, loud, browbeat- 
ing sort; and not a few magnates of 
ancient rank minus modern merit ; 
and here and there a millionaire mer- 
chant, speculating to the brink of 
bankruptey ; and your dashing cut- 
and-thrust reviewers, all glare, ma- 
lice, and effrontery ; and, in short, 
any kind of hardhearted glittering 
humbug. All such need recutting, 
like the Koh-i-Noor. 

How we all despised that pebble : 
how contemptuously our intellizent 
artisans, our men with hard heads 
aud horny hands, left the gas-lustred 
bauble to the ladies; and even in 
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their eyes how disappointing it was : 
little brighter, if at all, than a cut- 
glass drop from a chandelier. 

Yes, quoth Alsop ; but it had one 
charm little heeded. Eastern super- 
stition had invested Runjeet Singh’s 
armlet with the sovereignty of his 
possessions ; and it were as well that 
our Queen should have the magic 
trinket. For all beside, it was like 
many a notoriety — get close and it 
dims—reason on it, and that empty 
fame comes to be despicable : nothing 
but the credulity and homage of thou- 
sands saves it from contempt. 

Faith is much everyway ; andfaith 
keeps up the price of diamonds. 

Many a sick man has eaten stewed 
tench, without being at all aware 
that, according to Isack Walton, he 
ought to be cured byit of everything ; 
for that fish is the heal-all. And 
many an Argentine dame has marked 
tricks and honours at whist with four 
shining buttons, without at all sus- 
pecting they were rough diamonds : 
so styled, they were the win-all. And 
many a genius in obscurity has bred 
great thoughts, ignorant of their 
rarity and value; but these are 
verily the world’s true worth-all. 
Only that faith in the tench is want- 
ed for the cure : faith in the pebble 
for the value : faith in the genius for 
the world’s true weal. 


GRAMMAR, 


“ Tip us a copper, yer honour : us, 
poor fellows, ain’t got no luck in 
life.” 

I tipped the copper, and fell into 
a dream of grammar. 

Not until I grew to manhood, 
and could reverie on horseback, did 
I come to comprehend my earliest 
schoolbook lessons; that ‘ nouns,” 
for example, are the gnomelike dog- 
latin for “ names” of things, and 
“ adjectives” their “ added” quali- 
ties; that a “ verb” is an important 
“word,” a “ declension” a “ step” 
or “ shelf” on which to fling the va- 
rious classes of names ; and that their 
fivefold Latin form was hinted from 
the five vowels, which also influence 
the “ conjugations,” or “ groups” of 
verbs, 

A poor, little, trembling schoolboy 
is dragged or whipped through philo- 
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sophical mysteries which his usher is 
unable (even if willing) to explain ; 
and the very hardest lessons of edu- 
cation are stupidly presented on the 
threshhold of life, to the utter obfus- 
cation of all after intelligence. 

Grammar, the art of “ writing” 
correctly, is never explained out of 
its monastic terms to the learner ; 
and when terms are abstruse, and the 
reasons for them unannounced, right 
knowledge is impossible. We want a 
simple modern handbook of gram- 
mar—the very science is medizval. 

I reveried further as to those re- 
duplicated negatives, and thought 
how right our vulgarian old English 
“ no-nothing” is when measured by 
other old tongues, as Greek and com- 
monsense. Double aflirmatives don’t 
contradict themselves: why should 
double negatives? Our common peo- 
ple, in their talk, continually preserve 
traditional truths of language. Who 
can mistake the intensity of “ ain’t 
got no luck?” And the object of lan- 
guage is to convey ideas: not, as a 
diplomatist shrewdly remarked, to 
confuse them. If such reduplication 
be destructive, what think you of 
bu ph o€ ave, dvde bb wh o€ eyKaTadiTa ; 
“no, I will not leave thee, no, nor 
not forsake thee ?” 

Pure old English is a true tongue ; 
manly, full of strength, and full of 
sense. I glory in this, that ours, al- 
most alone of languages, has no con- 
fusion of genders for things inani- 
mate. Why should I eat with a mas- 
culine knife and a feminine fork? 
Why may not both be neuter? And 
what a needless obstruction to the 
acquisition of a tongueare all such ar- 
bitrary genders! The very noonday 
sun, properly neutral with us, is male 
among the classics, and female with 
the Germans; and every tongue but 
English is full of such absurdities. 

Then as to “ cases,” or the acci- 
dental “ positions” of a thing: 
we beat the ancients there, in all 
cases but the “ objective.” Of, 
and to, and by, and with, and 
from, are clearer and more uni- 
versal intimations of position, 
than a special change in every per- 
plexed name of a thing. So far 
only as the accusative is concerned, I 
could wish we had carried out the 
difference between “he” and “him” 
to the other words. Nothing’s per- 
fect: not even Anglo-Saxon English. 
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But what a very dull reverie old 
/Esop has fallen into this time. There 
was plenty more of it, but this is too 
long. I told youI should sometimes 
be stupid intentionally: it is to try 
your patience. The out-and-out ad- 
vocates for the coarsest and harshest 
public schoolism vindicate all their 
shortcomings and misdoings, by the 
occasional result of one grand genius- 
success among forty failures. Educa- 
tion ought to be (say they) subjec- 
tive, making the man capable of ac- 
quiring and of conquering; not so 
much objective (as say Utilitarians), 
filling the man with an encyclopedia 
of facts. So then sop tries your 
patience, as Eton does ; and may it 
do you good. Not but that for his 
part he thinks that a happy mixture 
of both plans is the right thing ; and 
he recommends Winchester (for ex- 
ample) to be conscious of some slight 
progress made in science and litera- 
ture since the time of William of 
Wickham. 


THROWING A FIR. 


There you go, destroying in one 
hour the glorious product of fifty 
years. 

My neighbour, Simpson, is just 
that sort of a man : he’ll make asud- 
den change, then suddenly change 
again, and so on in perpetual self- 
stultifications of repentance. 

They were sawing away at a very 
ornamental larch fir on Simpson’s 
lawn ; and I stopped to talk to him 
in person. 

“This will be a wonderful im- 
provement,” said he; “ it will give 
us the full advantage of the sun on 
our windows.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ so it may 
just now” (it was November); “ but 
surely that graceful tree had its uses 
in July ; and how beautiful the pink 
tufts looked in March.” 

“Eh! What?” said the rapid 
Simpson; “ Dear me! that’s very 
true. Here, you fellows: stop !” 

It was too late; down came the 
fir with a crash, overwhelming a most 
petted border of Chrysanthemums, 
in full flower, and now utterly de- 
molished. 

When I next passed that way, I 
found that the vacillating Simpson 


had planted on the same spot the 
largest Deodora he could move. 

Much about what our great re- 
formers are continually doing, thought 
I; and every one of us in his own little 
world has often done the like. 

Did you ever take down a chimney 
because it was built awry? I have 
done so, and built it up straight, for 
architectural beauty, and so on. But 
for indoor comfort, you'll have to do 
as I have done, and build it up awry 
again. In any othershape the draw- 
ing-room grate smokes miserably. 
Depend upon it, the wisdom of our 
forebears didn’t build that chimney 
crooked without good cause. 

It’s easy enough to cut down ; soon 
done, and often repented. It’s like 
hanging a man who may be innocent. 

LKsop, there’s a good practical les- 
son of life to be found in Simpson’s 
fir. We have in Church ‘and State, 
and all our home miniatures of the 
pair, perpetual need to be humming, 
** Woodman, spare that tree !” 


GAPS, 


Only go on, and the way will show 
itself before you. It is astonishing 
how every difficulty vanishes as you 
get near it. Hills at a distance 
look gigantic: approach, and where 
are they? You have gradually put 
them under your feet. Courage and 
enterprize conquer all things ; and 
there’s always one good in the at- 
mosphere about a difficulty, the rari- 
fied air exhilarates and helps you to 
overcome. 

As it is in the rambling sort of 
ride I often take alone, or with one 
of my nieces, so it is in life. How- 
ever closely pounded in field, or hid- 
den in copse, there’s always a practi- 
cable gap to be crept through, or an 
easy hindrance to be got over, or 
somehow or other a way out. Nothing 
but a cowardly stagnation ever fails 
utterly. If you do not win what you 
meant straightforwardly, you attain 
to something sideways. 1t is mighty 
seldom, though the path of life be 
hedged with thorns awhile, that Pro- 
vidence has not left a gap, “a way 
to escape that ye may be able to bear 
it.” 

Jonathan’s characteristic rule of 
“Go-ahead,” combined with John’s as 
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idiosyneratic “ All’s right,” is the 
great cause wherefore Anglo-Saxonism 
in both hemispheres is such an invin- 
cible almighty thing. The “ Go- 
ahead” ensures man’s effort — the 
* All right” implies God’s sanction, 
All would be wr ne ina waiting idle- 
ness, and going «head is the conquer- 
ing idea of every body. 








GALLS. 


How many of us are there, I should 
- to be informed, who do not know 

by sharp experience what it is to 
have a deep heart-sorrow undivulged 
and unsuspected, a secret thorn fes- 
tering in the flesh, a hidden skeleton 
under the very hearthstone of home ? 
And how few of us, envying our 
neighbour his pretty box, or his 
charming Mrs., or his fine boys, take 
into account the tax his inner spirit 
has to pay for all this seeming outer 
comfort! What with memories and 
regrets, and disappc yintments and vex- 
ations, and the universal plague-spot 
upon everything, and the calamity 
of what is vaguely called nervous- 
ness in self or partner, and all sorts 
of other private ailments, hindrances, 
and sores,—truly things are not often 
what they seem. And I, for my 
part, have long ago learnt the small 
wisdom of coveting the lot of no- 
body. 

So very humble an incident as a 
gall on Brenda's shoulder from a 
broken saddle-tree provokes this se- 
rious bit of prosing. I wondered 
what made her so fidgetty and miser- 
able after that last le: ap; all 
changed from her usual free mi 
happy paces; “ the galled jade 
winced” at every step 

We all have our galls somewhere, 
Brenda ; the buckles of our social 
harness fret most irritating holes in 
us, and yet who cares to acknow- 
ledge that his multitudinous, semi- 
conic, petty miseries amouut to a real 
mass of tragedy in life ? 

A crook is in the lot of every one 
of us. This smiling friend has crimes 
of youth upon his conscience,—that 
one is tormented by disease,—another 
knows miserably (what the wonder- 
ing world is to hear next July that 
he is a beggar and a rogue,—anothe 
is burdened with a wife of p: srilons 
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propensities, or a reprobate set of 
sons, or haply with an assortment of 
vices all his own ; insult has out- 
raged Jones’s sensibilities, Brown 
hates all mankind because his pet 
trustee hasrobbed him, and Robinson 
maligns the world of females for sake 
of that capricious Emily who jilted 
him for Thomson. Ev. ry man you 
meet has his sore place sé mewhere 
Let us all be patient then, au) chari- 
table, and reasonably a our several 
saddles clear of our special raws. 





BLISS’S BANKRUPTCY. 


You know my faith in names; 
well, they once in a very simple man- 
ner did a friend of mine a good turn 
for life ; and as they may assist ano- 
ther poor body or two, with all phi- 
lanthropy I will enunciate them. 

Job Bliss kept a little village shop 
in the general line, and throve so well 
that he grew rich, and therefore dis- 
contented ; to make more gains, he 
wished to increase his capital, and 
the most obvious way to do that was 
to take a partner. Accordingly he 
looked up and down his little world, 
and found one. 

William Worry, the son of a small 
farmer, had just ‘been left enough by 
a deceased relative to make him wish 
to better his condition— for, to say 
truth, he was little more than a day 
labourer—but now an hundred and 
thirty pounds clear of all duties and 
deductions made him seem a most 
desirable acquisition to Job aforesaid 
in the way of universal chandlery. 
So, then, it came to be little wonder- 
ful, that in the course of my next 
ride —— the village of Fenny- 
Stonesfield, I should have to notice a 
change in the appearance of the shop, 
for, in every direction, gilded or 
printed, the allied names of “ Bliss 
and Worry” met my gaze. 

A portentous ¢ ombination, thought 





I; but it’s no business of mine f 
they can keep the peace ; all’s weil 
that ends well; [ll wait and , 
N.B.—In the exultation of his 
heait, Job had set the church 3 
a-ringing (by favour of his parinei’s 


father, the churchwarden,) when the 

new shop front was put up. 

Job! 
Well, 


Poor 


I did wait and see; and I 
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saw in that ominous copartnership 
what I think I have discerned else- 
where in another sort of copartner- 
ship, not so dissoluble. Worry didu’t 
hit it at all with Bliss ; the accounts 
got into confusion ; customers drop- 
ped off, because they didn’t like 
Worry’s ways ; and Job soon found 
that he had need of all his name- 
sake’s patience and nothing to spare. 
So it went on, till nothing could go 
on any longer ; bankruptcy super- 
yened, and was not superseded ; and, 
to cut a long story short, the result is 
that the firm of “ Bliss and W orry” 
is gone to the dogs. 

Now, do you know, when I related 
these very simple, and far too com- 
mon facts to my gay young friend, 
De Solus of the Albany, he turned 
pale, rang for a passport, went to 
Fiorence, and was not married (as he 
ought have been the very next week) 
to the fair and expecting Anastasia 
Naggs. 

I, sop, am a widower, or, to be 
more accurate, a widowed bachelor ; 
for I lost my first love (and a very 
sweet girl she was) before she had 
attained by law the privilege of 
teasing me for life. I felt it deeply at 
the time, but, from what I have since 
observed in families, I now think that 
even my once great loss has, on the 
whole, amounted to a gain. 

To be sure, I might, perchance, 
have reckoned on a juvenile Aischy- 
lus to succeed to the family plate ; 
and the dipthong must not die with 
me, whatever penalties come in with 
matrimony ; so some day, doubtless, I 
shall find the yoke as “heavy as my 
neighbours do; but in reasonable 
dread thereof, I put it off as long as 
I dare. 

For, thought I, as I cantered away 
on my mare, how oftentimes a Job 
Bliss comes to utter bankruptcy 
through partnership with a Wilhel- 
mina Worry ! ‘The tongue of a 
Naggs, with it’s million iterations ; 
the variabilities of a temper-ature 
from zero to blood heat and back 
again ; the vacillations of an empty 
little mind ; the poisoned goadings of 
a jealous disposition—these common 
matrimonials amount to a torment 
whereof the Inquisition might be 
proud. 

O the aggravations, irritations, 
provocations of perpetual worry and 
unreasoning wilfulness! O the rock- 
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living to 


eating force of repetition ! 
misery of being tied, the 
the dead, susceptibility to cold en- 
durance. For the contentions of a 
wife are a continual dropping, said 
Solomon the wise. 

And there sits Job, (all the while 
I have in my mind my poor friend, 
Brevet-colonel Jade of the 10th Buf- 
fers, whose gallantry is quenched in 
the presence of his lady,) there he sits, 
patient enough to all outward seem- 
ing, in the midst of the clamours of 
his wedded paragon ; but within, all 
affections blighted, ail old feelings 
blasted, bearing his untold grief in a 
very bitter silence, utterly 
hardened- -up at heart, and only long- 
ing very heartily to be free from 
bondage, and near about the light- 
breasted bachelor I myself am ! 

Who among husbands has ever 
yet dared to teil the truth, and turn 
king’s evidence against the often 
miseries of marriage, wherein the 
fair and gentle idols of our youthful 
faney prove not seldom to be terma- 
gants, and our besonnetted darlings 
grow into the frequent phase of your 
vulgar-minded womankind, intracta- 
ble, contentious, and capricious ? 

A man must live without love 
then, for love is killed by clamour. 

Yes, my gay young friend, De 
Solus, you once on a while, reverieing 
in your lonely chambers of that 
wretched Albany, compared very 
originally the fair Anastasia to a 
ring-dove ; but now, slightly disen- 
chanted by bright Florence, your me- 
mories incline to regard heras of the 
hawk tribe. You are well out of it, 
my fortunate friend. Beware of aqui- 
line noses and black eyes ; neither do 
I know that the soft- -looking mindless 
Mignon, pink and fiaxen, and blue- 
eyed as a doll, is any safer venture. 
The triumphs of temper are more 
various and famous than that of 
Maximilian. 

As I soliloquised thus, not remem- 
bering exactly where I was, I touched 
my nag with the spur, and in the 
next moment found myself over a 
hedge. She isa grey mare, and the 


case- 


vixen did her best to throw me, but, 
that’s not done as soon as said. 

While on this topic, as I reveried 
still further, what a mistake our 
rulers have been making with their 
one-sided law against husbands. King 
Ahasuerus and his counsellors, in 
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the matter of Vashti knew better ; 
but our modern wisdom has seen fit 
to pass “an act for the encourage- 
ment of termagant wives.” What a 
triumph must it be for the beldames 
of an alley to see some poor hen- 
pecked aggravated tailor pulled up 
for “brutality!” Hehas daredto have 
the last word, or, after miraculous 
patience, has kicked out just that 
once against preeternatural provoca- 
tions—and accordingly all-conspi- 
ring wifedom sympathizes with his 
ersecuted Amazon, and so an injured 
usband gets six months. 

Well, at all events, as more than 
one such happy convict has acknow- 
ledged openly, he gets peace with his 
prison fare ; and some one has some- 
where preferred a dry morsel and 
quietness therewith, to a house full 
of meats with strife. 

De Solus, my friend, I congratu- 
late you ; don’t lightly walk into the 
trap. Remember (as [ wot you will) 
that ominous copartnership, “ Bliss 
and Worry.” 

And, O ye many Mrs. Colonel 
Jades, ye jealous minds, fiery tem- 
pers, and aggravating tongues, heark- 
en to old ASsop’s counsel ; it may be 
that his own hump makes him frac- 
tious, and a trifle querulous at wo- 
man’s nature ; but 1 want to tell you 
a secret, (propos to Bliss and Worry. 
You suppose that, if you only do not 
commit adultery, you are virtuous 
wives ; and under the shield of the 
text which authorizes a divorce for 
nothing else, you give yourselves im- 
punity to make your husbands miser- 
able. You think that curtain lec- 
tures go for nothing ; and that a wife 
is privileged to be as capricious, as 
vexatious, as unpleasant as she can 
be. Dll tell youa secret—no husband 
ever yet forgot a tornado of female 
temper, nor forgave a deliberate ag- 
gravation ; the first he dreads, but the 
second he hates. 

And then, forsooth, you taunt him 
with his impossible and unreasonable 
vow to love—that which is utterly 
unamiable ; to cherish—that which is 
an adder in his bed. Depend upon 
it, quoth AZsop, the good man will do 
his best ; but he is well justified to 
God and man that he can do no 
better. 

Ay, Mrs. Colonel Jade, you caught 
that honest heart by trickeries, and 
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vanities, and a clear white skin; 
and having caught him, all your 
pretty seemings flung aside, you only 
live to tease him. O “ virtuous wife,a 
crown to your husband !”—yea, a 
crown of thorns !—inquisitor, that 
dost all torture short of killing,—for 
your own innocence, and for that poor 
colonel’s happiness, you had better 
have not been born! The pub- 
licans and harlots enter into joy be- 
fore you. 


What! is then honest Alsop a 
wholesale calumniator of wives, a 


blasphemer of holy matrimony? 
Nothing of the sort, gainsayer: no 
more than noble old Milton is; and 
if you doubt me, read his famous 
Tetrachordon on the doctrine of 
divorce. I speak of the miserable 
exceptions (alas! many enough not 
only to prove a rule, but also to fill 
our clubs, and in the lower grade our 
pothouses), the creatures stigmatized 
in Tennyson’s Princess as “ those 
abominable” who kill the flowers of 
home, and growled against by re- 
spectable old Crabbe as the natural 
death of love. I speak not of the 
gentle, the affectionate, the dutiful, 
the obedient ; and many such there 
be, (thank heaven!) enough per- 
chance to more than counterbalance 
the mass of misery involved in our 
social plague of ill-matched marri- 
ages. Full of love and susceptible as 
Amadon itself is Alsop’s amatory 
heart ; an eye can still transfix it like 
a spiritual arrow—a soft sweet voice 
is still the gentle gale to blow its 
warm old ashes into flame—a loving 
pretty girl is still his darling. But- 

look you here: there’s a bushel of 
walnuts, all cut into halves by some 
schoolboy of a mar-match ; and the 
difficulty is to find your proper half— 
it’s the whole bushel to a gill against 
you. However, everybody dips into 
the hamper, confident of luck ; and if 
the fit is not found, well, patience 
grinds both faces flat, and a most 
tenacious and indissoluble glue makes 
all hold, and the exterior becomes a 
decent waluut. But, all the while 
thattender nut within is cut in twain, 
and those anatomies don’t grow to- 
gether. Confess, O clubs, the truth 
of AZsop’s parable. 
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BITS OF RIBBON. 


There’s plenty of virtue in a bit of 
ribbon, I can tell you; and I heartily 
wish we had a well-ordered Legion of 
Honour among us. 

Old Edwards, who was hit at Wa- 
terloo and got a medal, is quite the 
gentleman of our workhouse, in mind, 
manners, and respectability ; and it’s 
all owing to the influence of a little 
bit of ribbon—(the poor fellow has 
pawned away the silver accompani- 
ment long ago, but its hue of honour 
is still sported at his button hole)— 
that bit of ribbon has availed these 
many years to keep him the good 
character he is. Bits of ribbon would 
similarly keep many a mortal in 
good character ; but then how few of 
our myriad worthies now alive have 
had the luck to be hit at Waterloo, 
or even to have campaigned in the 
Crimea. 

If I were a great king, and wished 
to do good by wholesale, I would do 
it very cheaply indeed, but not the 
less effectually. I would buy a roll 
of white ribbon, cut it into “nails,” 
and put one into my own button 
hole, just for example’s sake, and 
to royalize the thing. Then I would 
watch for merit of every kind, in all 
the thousand ways in which human- 
ity does duty best—the philanthro- 
pic surgeon, the zealous missionary, 
the keen inventor, the genuine genius 
in authorship, the pains-taking school- 
master, the good parson, the painter, 
the sculptor, the orator, the linguist ; 
all the ca of their kinds—ay, and 
women too, whereof my queen should 
be first decorate—and not omitting 
soldier, nor sailor, nor potentate, nor 

er—though hitherto monopolists of 

1onour ; for all such would I watch, 
and bring them near me one by one, 
and give each of them a priceless 
* nail” of my white ribbon. 

Nobody can guess how greatly and 
how widely through the world I—as 
such a wise shrewd king—would thus 
stimulate human exertion to all man- 
ner of meritorious exploit ; nor how 
well that roll of ribbon might bind 
up class with class, and man with 
man ; nor how vast an amount of 
happiness, encouragement, and right- 
eous self-respect would be compassed 
by my drapery speculation. 

I know further what I would do. 
I would refer back to the foundations 
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of my empire ; and would find there 
a man, who more than all men since 
has been the author of my country’s 
huge prosperity ; I would remember 
now in his thousandth year of life my 
glorious great ancestor, King Alfred ; 
I would consider that, till now, his 
modest worth has never yet been 
blazoned by the heralds in an order ; 
and I would institute “ The order of 
merit of King Alfred the Great !” 
Judges, and generals, who are now 
forced to put their hands into court 
or commissary-pockets for a tem- 
porary five pound note in cases . 
superior virtue, will be glad indeed of 
a substitute so lasting, so precious, 
and so cheap as my simple bit of rib- 
bon. The worthy fellows that get it 
will be made happy for life ; our 
whole social atmosphere will feel its 
influence as a sunbeam ; and our 
most gracious queen will attain to a 
new honour and a new pleasure as 
first sovereign of the order of Alfred. 


2OLIAN TELEGRAPHS, 


When the wind sets one way, what 
a wretched wailing it makes in those 
little wooden boxes on the top of tall 
white posts, wherein I have persuaded 
a small believing niece of mine that 
the telegraph clerks reside. 

Did you ever hear that seeming 
harmony of this sphere, the musical 
wail along the wires? Brenda pricked 
up her ears as she crossed the railway 
just now, for she probably thought it 
was the hounds; and I pricked up 
mine, for I seemed to hear spiritual 
messages of many kinds, moaning 
out all sorts of interests. There were 
despair and triumph, blessing and 
cursing, and luck and loss, and love 
and coldness, and joy and sorrow,and 
life and death, and all manner of 
matters, good and evil, in that deso- 
late five-fold chord of wailing. I 
heard therein markets, and marriages, 
and all that can be imagined between 
lowest gains and loftiest affections, 
travelling along those wires : and all 
the while Brenda pricked up her 
pretty ears, and pawed, and hoped it 
was the hounds. 

But how wonderfully now, as dear 
old omniscient Shakespeare says of 
his created Puck, we have “put a 
girdle round the earth in forty mi- 
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nutes.” | Was not that a} rophecy of 
submarine and trausterrene telegra- 
phy? And is not genius perpetually 
prophesying ahead of its age? Did 
not Chaucer foresee the Crystal Pa- 
lace, and Milton railway trains, and 
Peter the Gre: at, as well as Bonaparte 
the Cossack invasion, and Dedalus 
our wings, and Glaucus our diving 
bells? Genius of any kind is in the 
nature of an inspiration, an “‘afilatus, 
a “divine particula aure,” a breath 
from the mighty Lung of Life. 

Study such men’s s fancies, for they 
are AZolian telegraphs. A genuine 
genius is a man capable of universal 
dominion ; able, if only the will and 
the occasion served, of winning the 
first prize in anything and everything 
he chose; a spirit overwhelming 
circumstance, a mind the conqueror 
of matter. 

Sidney Smith (one of my illustrious 
cousins,) thought he jibed Lord John 
when he announced him “ready, with 
or without ten minutes’ notice, to per- 
form the operation of lithotomy, to 
rebuild St. Paul’s, or to take com- 
mand of the Channel fleet.” But, 
soliloquised I to Brenda (if that be 
soliloquy), this was no jibe, and no 
flattery, but a mere possible fact; I 

can comprehend it; of course he is 
ready, and willing, ‘and able too. Try 
him. Not that Iam any special ad- 
mirer of the Lord Little John afore- 
said: I distrust many of his class and 
quality. Only as gifted with bold- 
1ess and quickness and shrewdness, 
I take all such to be telegraph wires ; 
pray Heaven they be honest ones, 
and not like the Viennese. 


DIPTHONGS, 





ng the furze 
ing my ba- 


As I pick my way am 
and rabbit holes, revo! 
chelor fate, and yet the necessity for 
a future “Zschylus, I sometimes ru- 
minate on the mystery and thewisdom 
of a dipthong. Did you ever look 
upon it as a marriage of letters? And 
did you ever look upon the alphabet 
as a pregnant type of mortality ? 
Before I’ve done with you and these 
my meditative trottings, I may have 
plenty more to say about grammar, 
its wisdom and its folly ; oo now 


~~ theme is elementary—the alpha- 
t 
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The happy, contented crea- 
tures, a sort of aristocracy, are /, i, 
the three first you will notice 
being natural relatives, and therefore 
given to nepotism—and 7, a sturdy 
plel beian, much rrrung over the 
tongue bythevulgar, and muchslurred 
over as a w by the elect. 

The vowels are clamourers, in and 
out of parliament ; a covetous crew, 
with all the gift of the gab, and long- 
ing for annexations. 

The gutturals find fault with every- 
thing and everybody ; unpleas: int peo- 
ple, provoking patience itself into 
profanity and the French sacrrrré. 

Consonants are of course the go- 
verned ; high and low, rich and poor, 
creatures of no independent quality, 
and no originality of mind; vell 
enough to make a mass cohere, but 
not to give it character : almost every- 
body is a consonant. 

Mutes need not be named, as they 
are nothing ; and of course the lower 
aspects of society, betyped by w, x, 
vy, 2, lie in their algebraic fitness of 
obscurity. Now then for the dip- 
thongs. 

Marriage, as I avouch, is typified 
in these: AE (to my comfort) and 
E I—sounding as a clear E and I— 
foreshew the more fortunate wed- 
locks, harmony and happiness : every 
dipthong with an O in it, demon- 

strates woe; the frequent hypocriti- 

cally concealed O E, a merely vocal 
imitation of my blessed A E, but pro- 
foundly diverse in character and fact ; 
and the less constant but more noto- 
rious cases of OI and O U which 
portend ruptures, contradictions, the 
Socratic év and the Sophoclean &, é:, 
7Bpdow. 

Nobody but an old Rabbi who 
discerns all future revelation in 
“Beraisheth bara Elohim,” can de- 
clare the wisdom of the alphabet : 
and so let Trench’s essay on words 
give place to a possibly forthcoming 
Smith’s dissertation on letters— I 
beg pardon, I meant to say Dipthongs. 


easy, 
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EATING GRASS, 
* Nunky,” quoth 
“does Mr. Peasco d e: 
Mr. Peaseod is a 
“Certainly, € is ; 


he ?” rn 


my little niece, 
it honey ?” 
strict vegetarian. 


why shouldn't 
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“Ts a bee a vegetable, Nunky ?” 

“ Not quite, Cis ; but what are you 
coming to ?” 

“Why, Nunky, Mr. Peascod 
wouldn’t take milk with his coffee, 
nor butter with his muffin, because 
he said it was ‘ an animal production.’ 
Isn’t honey an animal production ?” 

“Hardly, Cis; it is the juice of 
flowers.” 

“ But, Nunky, milk is the juice of 
grass, and so is butter; the bees 
drink flower-juice and make honey of 
it. 1 think Mr. Peascod must be very 
wicked to eat that honey, if he thinks 
it so wrong to drink the juice our cow 
sucks out of the grass.” 

Really now, this is a poser for the 
over scrupulous: Mr. Brotherton must 
see to it, and do as the Pope has done, 
and get up a grand vegetarian con- 
clave to decide upon the immaculate 
conception of honey. I fear your 
question, Cis, will reduce poor Peas- 
cod’s dietary still further. Ay, Mr. 
Peascod, and is not also mushroom 
near of kin to flesh, morel to tripe, 
and truffle to gizzard? Who shall 
draw the line of demarcation, and fix 
where the zoophyte ends and the fun- 
gus begins? Why, they hunt trufiles 
with dogs in our parts; and some 
toad-stools smell villanously putrid. 
Let Mr. Peascod, if he has a con- 
science, tremble at the flavour of such 
luxuries. 

Furthermore, and to starve him 












Ir has been recorded that John 
Twiller had been three days absent 
from his window, and that he re- 
turned to it with a grave face. Let 
us see how that happened, 

The grains of mica shone in the 
sun on the gritty and rain-washed 
path that morning, cheerful as a 
child’s face after tears. At each side 
of the ascent he scaled, short and mossy 
herbage bespoke the vicinity of the 
granite ae which a little further 
back stood out hard and clear for 
VOL XLYIII.—-NO. CCLXXXVIII. 





John Twiller. 
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out entirely; let him recollect Sir 
William Jones’s microscopic talk with 
the Brahmin about his strict pome- 
granate breakfast : every bit of fruit 
and every glass of water is a world of 
animal life, and even (poor Peascod !) 
you cannot breathe a breath without 
inhaling hundreds of eggs! Think 
of that, and boldly try a bantam’s for 
breakfast. 

I once had a dog who took to eat- 
ing grass; not medicinally as some 
dogs do, but after a right hungry 
fashion, like Peascod, and Peascod’s 
great prototype, the lunatic Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Well, poor Juno soon 
swelled up like a cow among the 
turnips, and then lay panting on the 
dunghill, till the keeper shot her, to 
put the poor maddening beast, as he 
said, out of her misery. I hope Mr. 
Peascod may never live to meet such 
tender mercies. 

Push everything to pure extremity, 
says Folly : mix all things, and take 
the mean every way, says Wisdom. 
Compromise nothing, is the rule of 
human vanity: make compromise 
with everything around, is the bro- 
therly providential maxim. 

Peace at all price and vegetables 
for ever! That’s your motto, O most 
flatulent Cowardice; but recollect, 
henceforth you are forbidden to eat 
honey : ay, and there are even grave 
doubts about the pure vegetarianism 
of a mushroom, 


itself like a weather-beaten counte- 
nance, from amidst a bristling whisk- 
er of gorse, fern, and heather. The 
whole scene cried, “Cheer up, my 
lad !” as plain as a scene could speak ; 
and the pulse in Twiller’s bosom 
could not resist the response, and 
echoed, “ Ay, ay, sir !” in an audible 
throb of health and hope. 

It was a scene which stood in little 
need of an interpreter. The fore- 
ground, as has been described—the 
abodes of men left far below. Atone 
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side hills in a state of nature, born 
in the purple, and now doubly pur- 
pled of heath and heaven. At the 
other, a precipice; and, far below, 
the sea. On before, beyond the crest 
of the hill now nearly reached, a 
landscape, glorious as the boasted 
valley of Kashmeer, which every step 
was lifting up, as it were, in its soft- 
ness and light, out of the roughness 
of the interposed foreground, like a 
noble infant out of a coarse cradle. 

If philosophers do not know it, 
simple people are aware that there is 
a power in the morning, which con- 
veys itself to men, and by a daily li- 
bration causes them to receive beams 
of light from earlier phases of exist- 
ence. It is compensated for before 
night, it is true. Thus we live more 
than a day within aday. We are 
younger than ourselves in the morn- 
ing, and older in the evening ; and 
each day performs its particular 
epicycle upon the grand deferent of 
life. 

Twiller stepped buoyantly along 
upon the freestone pathway. He 
could not helpit ; though his errand 
led him in no cheerful direction. 
He could not help it ; though his life 
was a life of struggle ; though his 
affairs were in a state of perplexing 
embarrassment ; though so numerous 
a flock of helpless and portionless 
dear ones clung confidingly about 
him, ignorant of the tremendous gulf 
which his removal or ruin would open 
before them. 

And now he had crested the hill, 
and held his way down its southern 
slope, through an air mitigated by 
the sunward aspect, of which indeed 
the expansion of the bushes into 
trees, and the blossoming of rose- 
wrapped cottages, here and there, 
under the eaves of the rocks, gave in- 
dependent indication. A few mi- 
nutes, and he was among all these 
pleasant things ; the path had become 
a lane, its boundaries hedges, and in- 
stead of the passing cloud, the sun 
would now be obscured ever and 
anon by the interposed shoots of the 
young fir and beech. At the shady 
side of the lane, no doubt, somewhat 
of wild mountain nature still lurked. 
It was cold and silent; blue drops 
stood stiffly upon the blades, fronds 
of fern held up their heads amidst a 
tamer vegetation, like deer in a copse ; 


and altogether that side looked as if 
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it would not take example by the 
other on any account, and become 
domesticated. 

At last, turning out of the lane by 
a large, damaged wooden gate which 
seemed once designed to have passed 
for stone, but had long been forced to 
relinquish its pretensions, Twiller 
found himself in a spacious lawn, 
across which a track straggled to- 
wards a great white house. This he 
patiently followed through its wind- 
ings, which were numerous and un- 
accountable enough. At first it 
seemed as if it was intended that 
you should proceed in a direct line 
to the mansion; which, indeed, 
might easily have been effected, as the 
nature of the ground presented no 
obstacles of any moment. Soon, 
however, marks of hesitation became 
apparent ; sudden divergencies, first 
to the right, and then to the left, 
betokening bewilderment and _per- 
plexity. The engineer to whom 
the construction of the avenue was 
entrusted, would seem to have struck 
out the line of a dark night, and ap- 
parently traced it in a gig drawn by 
ashy horse. This was rendered still 
more probable as you approached the 
mansion, for a few perches from it 
the road made a sudden bolt in the 
direction of the horse-pond, which it 
shaved clear of, only to run close in 
upon the stable-yard previous to 
sweeping up to the principal en- 
trance. It was a perilous feat, thought 
Twiller ; but it was accomplished ; 
and, after all, in landscape garden- 
ing straight lines are against the 
rules. 

The place wanted to be combed and 
brushed, sadly. The trees were 
frowzy and matted ; duckweed slimed 
over the pond, and moss and rushes 
blabbed of exhausted soil and 
choked drains. But what at once 
struck the stranger’s eye was the 
evidence, more or less apparent every- 
where, of an older order of things, 
underlying the present, and indica- 
tive of a grander and more uniform 
idea. A long straight backbone ran 
through the lawn, on either side of 
which protruded a few ancient 
stumps, like processes, hinting at a 
lordly avenue under the sod, like a 
title in abeyance. A dove-cot, wholly 
disproportioned to everything else, 
afforded refuge to a few flighty 
pigeons, apparently much persecuted 
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by hawks. Rooks cawed like grim 
gentlefolk, keeping themselves up at 
a terrific height in the top stories of 
tumble-down timber ; and, at either 
side of the mansion-door, which you 
reached after a perilous ascent of 
steps, yawned an iron extinguisher, 
intended, before the days of the fa- 
mily decadence, for the flambeaux of 
the aristocracy, and at which (con- 
sidering what was inside) you might 
as well put out any little friendly 
taper of comfort you had carried with 
you so far. 

For it was uncomfortable within, 
that capital mansion-house—-uncom- 
fortable as a boarding-school in vaca- 
tion. Why need it be described? 
Not to speak of the atmosphere that 
breathed out when the hall-door was 
opened, its hospitality was not favor- 
ably prefigured by a venomous little 
brute of a dog that let itself fly head- 
long at Twiller’s legs as if it had been 
waiting for him for a week ; and had 
to be removed by the tail. The do- 
mestic who performed this act, and 
who was to be known as such only by 
his wearing an apron over a labourer’s 
dress, answered to his interrogatories 
in an uncomfortable voice,—nor was 
the reply in itself very cheering. 

** Mistress has had a fit ; and wants 
to see you, sir.” 

“Mistress” was a widowed and 
childless aunt of Twiller’s, who en- 
joyed a small jointure and the use of 
a large mansion-house. She had 
shown but little sympathy for John 
Twiller or his struggles, though he 
took opportunities every now and 
then of attempting little acts of kind- 
ness by stealth. This secrecy was 
prudential. She was of an alarming 
and fiery independence, Mrs. Trum- 
perant,—and generally resented a be- 
nefit as ordinary people do an affront. 
The resentment was active, too. She 
would storm your house, and if you 
happened to be, or feigned to be, from 
home, would give language to the 
servants, and wring the children’s 
ears. She had no notion of being 
put under obligations to anybody, 
and not paying the debt in ready 
money. 

Twiller was forced to admit, in view 
of Mrs. Trumperant’s case, that if 
circumstances do not create charac- 
ver, at all events they occasionally 
modify it to such a degree as to give 
it a special relation to the personal 
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history of the past. Though he would 
not allow the logic of the formula— 
given the personal history, to find 
the character—he could not but see 
that, in his aunt Trumperant’s in- 
stance, no events could have made her 
what she was but those which had 
actually occurred. 

Her husband had inherited the 
remnant of an originally fine es- 
tate, left after the successive drains 
of a long line of prodigals; the last 
of whom had duly ie the 
only personal property he died pos- 
sessed of—namely, his personal de- 
fects, to his heir. In one particular, 
and in one alone, Hector Trum- 
perant did not resemble his pro- 
genitors. He was childless; and at 
his death the estate had gone to an 
only brother, who was glad to gra- 
tify the fancy of his eccentric sister- 
in-law, and live in a more agreeable 
neighbourhood, leaving her in undis- 
turbed possession of the ruinous bar- 
rack which constituted the family 
mansion, taking care to deduct for 
it and the demesne an unconscion- 
able rent out of the jointure with 
which the estate was charged in her 
favour. 

The glaring incongruity through- 
out Mrs. Trumperant’s lengthened 
widowhood had all along consisted in 
this, that she had too small a jointure, 
and too large a mansion-house. This it 
was, thoughit was herown choice, that 
kept her habitually at defiance with 
the world. A proud-looking place, seen 
from three roads,—a name estated in 
the district for centuries,—a feudal 
gate, lofty steps, and extinguishers,— 
and three-hundred a year ! 

Her life was devoted to reconciling 
these extremes—that is, to taking the 
pride out of the place, and storing it 
up in herself. To the land she was 
cruel and inexorable ; she broke al- 
most all of it up, drew its heart out, 
exhausted it to its last fibre, and 
never gave it a season to recover, or 
manure to refresh it. To her domes- 
tics she was equally uncompromising. 
For the smallest amount of wages she 
extorted the labour of galley-slaves. 
That she found individuals to accept 
her terms was astonishing ; but, once 
in her service, it was easier to account 
for their remaining, as they always 
did ; for it was well known that she 
worked upon their terrors with vague 
threats in cuse of desertion, that 
IT 
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they preferred even the grim Trum- 
perant rule to the risk of attempting 
pantry-breach ; in addition to which, 
she preserved the whiphand by keep- 
ing their wages well in arrear—a con- 
trivance which appeared to answer 
her purpose in more ways than one. 

It was upon herself, however, that 
the reign of terror pressed with the 
heaviest weight. This fact was no- 
torious, and certainly helped to give 
her the hold she had over her house- 
hold. They saw she was in earnest ; 
and derived a bleak satisfaction, be- 
sides, in seeing that their wrongs 
were continually avenging themselves 
upon her own person. If their bed was 
hard, hers was stony—if their diet 
Was coarse and scanty, hers was 

rison fare—if they were driven ruth- 
essly from one task to another, she 
seemed goaded night and day by some 
demon of unrest which appearedto ex- 
ercise a function similar to that of the 
familiars described by Llorente, and 
with inquisitorial malignity to refuse 
all repose to its victim. 

* Mistress has had a fit, and wants 
you, sir.” 

“ She must be in articulo,” thought 
Twiller, “to want me or any body 
else.” 

Nevertheless, as the sportsman 
warily approaches the wounded crane, 
so John Twiller instinctively prepared 
himself to standon the defensive as 
soon as heshould arrive in Mrs, Trum- 

rant’s presence. Indeed, he did not 

eel quite secure from a missive shoe 

or teapot, and privately determined to 
keep near the door, and make a re- 
connaisance previous to coming to 
close quarters. 

The precaution was unnecessary. 
Mrs. Trumperant put her lean and pal- 
sied hand out of the bed towards her 
nephew ; and although for an instant 
he glanced at it, as if to satisfy him- 
self that it did not contain a hand- 
grenade, the next he had hurried for- 
ward, grasped the skeleton fingers in 
both his, and experienced a spasm of 
natural affection. 

“Jack!” she gasped out, looking 
at him long and earnestly,—“ Jack, I 
want you, first of all, to flog Gaggins 
for me.” 

Twiller could not at once frame an 
answer to this disconcerting request. 

“You wantto know why? Quite 
right ; but I am not going to tell. 
I— I—well, you shall flog him by- 
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and-by. Don’t let him fancy he'll get 
off because his mistress is sick and 
going to die. She'll leave her horse- 
whip to ablebodied trustees to the 
uses of her will, and bequeath Bar- 
naby Gaggins fifty cuts, with interest 
for every day the payment is delayed.” 

“ But, my dear aunt ——” 

“Tut, Jack. Hector Trumperant 
told me, five-and-thirty years ago, 
that I was a flint ; am I to soften now, 
and to that scorpion Gaggins? Fellows 
about you are all scorpions. You'll 
find that out yet, Jack. I declare, | 
think I’ve strength left to pay Gag- 
gins his legacy myself! See, Jack, 
yonder’s the gigwhip—stay, I must 
lie back a minute or two—very weak 
—very weak—not so strong, you see.” 

* Dear aunt, this will do mischief. 
Leave everything to me, and com- 
pose yourself.” 

** Leave everything to you? Every- 
thing? Whatis the everything I have 
to leave? Everything else, I suppose 
you mean. Residuarylegatee. Eh? 

Twiller was shocked at the con- 
struction she had put upon his words. 
It was evident what her mind was 
running upon. He said what he 
could to remove the impression ; but 
she either was, or affected to be, slow 
of admitting any excuse. 

The sun came grandly in at the old 
chamber-window—as magnificently 
as if it was entering the rootless palace 
of Nineveh, or moving like the Spirit 
of God upon the face of the waters. It 
strangely illumined the grotesque old 
hangings, the cat-betrampled carpet- 
ing, and the irascible visage of Mrs. 
Trumperant. 

She was sitting up in the bed. In 
this attitude her condition was in a 
manner typified—helplessly and hope- 
lessly an invalid as far as the tide 
of bedclothes submerged her emaci- 
ated form; above, a Scylla, intended 
to be seen, and in costumeaccordingly. 

This was appropriate. She was not 
handsome to speak of. Her beard was 
so far feminine that it did not cover 
her nether face continuously, but 
sprung from detached elevations in 
tufts like the bulbous tribe. There 
is a Grecian Venus with a beard; 
modern divinities of that sex have 
dropped it. There was great device 
in Mrs. Trumperant’s head-dress. It 
was a bonnet of the original coal- 
scuttle fashion. This bonnet was 
perched upon a mass of grizzled hair 
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drawn up from all sides into a great 
nest to support it. From it de- 
pended over either eara ribbon rolled 
tightly up like a horseman’s cloak, 
apparently to keep it out of the chasm 
formed by her collar-bone. 

The poor woman’s neck was bare, 
as were her arms from the elbow. A 
sad spectacle ! Still, every body would 
be inclined toacquit her of theslightest 
idea of display ; and, no doubt, she 
would have been as ready as any one 
to deny the appropriateness of the 
term “charms” as applied to the re- 
velations of her toilette. As for 
Twiller, he wasfirmly convinced that 
the exhibition was a sacrifice rather 
than a weakness, made in the 
spirit of her other actions in order 
to preserve the integrity of the style 
she thought suitable. Yet it was try- 
ing to her—as it has been held to be 
before now at grander places—a low 
dress in broad sunshine. 

Come round again, Jack, sir, will 
you?” exclaimed she, with a feeble 
shrillness which demanded the full 
play of her features ; “ you must not 
stand in my light as long as I can 
make use of it. There, stay there, 
and let me speak to you.” 

Twiller, in moving round to the 
other side of the bed, became sud- 
denly conscious that he had a duty to 
perform—religion. She was going to 
die, and might make no sign. 

“ Let me first say a word to you—” 

“No, youngster,—I have not called 
you to listen to you but to be listened 
to. You have been all your life an 
underhand, meddling sort of fellow ; 
prowling about Trumperant Hall as 
if I had hoarded money and you 
were next of kin; eh? Well? what 
do you say to that?” 

“Tf I have asked after you, and 
now and then tried to smooth matters 
here 

“ There, I knew it ;—impossible to 
get rid of intruders. Old Hugh 
‘Trumperant left an indelible stain on 
his memory, and inflicted everlasting 
injury on his family, by imposing a 
wooden gate upon the property. Had 
it been honest stone, and the walls in 
repair, I might have held out against 
a stronger force than yours. What 
did you expect ?” 

The last words she discharged at 
him as from a catapult. 


It needed an effort to frame an an- 
Swer, 
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“T expected, aunt, to feel when I 
returned to my usual seat at home, 
where I am alone, and think—that I 
had done my duty.” 

“ Ah, exactly, duty ! Do you know 
that I am your aunt? ” 

“ Yes ; and I could have loved you, 
if you had permitted me.” 

* You don’t love me, then ?” 

“ How could I? I dared not ap- 
proach you.” 

“ Plain spoken, at all events. Fetch 
that pen and ink.” 

There was a pen and ink within 
reach. 

“ Now write as I dictate ; we want 
no help. The Trumperant estate has 
make a lawyer of me. I, Grace Trum- 
perant, being about to die, but of 
sound mind, do give and , 

* My dear aunt——” 

** Dishonest after all—dear aunt !” 

“ Dear, as a fellow creature—dear, 
as an immortal spirit—dear, as one 
who at her last extremity has after 
all confided in a stranger as a friend, 
relying on the strong sympathies of 
blood. Yes, dear aunt, I repeat ; and 
I repeat it more earnestly from the 
duty which devolves upon me. You 
are going to make your last will— 
that is, to speak your last mind,—and 
you owe it to yourself and to your God 
to prelude this solemn instrument 
with a due recognition of the Author 
of your being, the Judge before whom 
you expect so shortly to appear.” 

“ Audacity !—effrontery !”—gasped 
the old lady. “ Dictation !—interrup- 
tion! And to a flint, as Trumperant 
called me, five-and-thirty years ago ! 
Go on, Jack, sir !” 

“Not another word, until the claims 
of Heaven be satisfied. Oh! aunt, 
let me make use of this unexpected 
permission, denied me through life, 
of access to you, to show you the 
reality of things about you, before 
you, and above you. Even now you 
could compress into the remnant of 
your days the whole of the work it 
has taken good men long lives to ac- 
complish; and though it must be 
done with trembling and tears, it will 
be as effectually and triumphantly 
done as if a whole career of consistent 
piety had been yours.” 

“Well, if the form is decent, let it 
be used ;—and, now I recollect, old 
Wallop Trumperant’s will was a re- 
gular.sermon, in which he left the 
bulk of his property from the honest 
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Trumperant blood to Betty Vulcher’s 
brats. Get on with your ‘ Declara- 
tion of Trust,’ and all that ——” 

“ But, oh! do not pass it over thus 
lightly —” 

“‘ For the present, Jack. We have 
a good deal to do, and not much time.” 

Twiller felt thankful even for the 
hope lurking in these words. The 
angry abruptness of her manner had 
a little abated ; she looked more ear- 
nestly at him, and spoke less. It was 
evident that in commanding him to 

round from the side of the bed, 
she had had the double object in view 
of seeing him more and being seen 
less herself ; and now, as her outline 
cut against the sunshine, the horse- 
man’s cloaks quivered over her collar 
bones with the intensity of her gaze. 

It was too plain, Twiller reflected, 
that’ his aunt nourished the belief 
that she had something to will away ; 
and as he had always known that her 
property in house, land, furniture and 
—. ceased with her life, he now 

aid it to the ruling passion for the 
exercise of acts of ownership, strong 
in death, that she was setting so stub- 
bornly about disposing of her castles 
in Spain. 

As she dictated he wrote on, until 
she named a sum of £1000. Here 
she stopped short, and, suddenly 
waa upon Twiller, exclaim- 
ed, “ Which of you wants it most ?” 

Twiller rightly judged that this 
query had reference to himself and 
his sisters, of whom he had three. 
He accordingly reflected a moment, 
—and, little as he trusted to the esti- 
mate his aunt had formed of her own 
property, it needed an effort to look 
without partiality at the circum- 
stances of the family, and decide ac- 
cordingly. 

His two eldest sisters were married 
and provided for. 

His youngest sister was unmarried 
and portionless. 

He was himself married—had a 
wife and seven children ; possessed 
an income which was expended in 
supporting them, and which would 
cease with his death,—and was, more- 
over, fettered with debts, to pay the 
interest of which diminished still 
further his moderate means, and for 
the discharge of which, he had no 
means of providing. He might there- 
fore be considered as possessing less 


than nothing. 
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But he was a man, in the prime of 
life, active, employed—above all, he 
was an author, and wrote—for fame. 

All this passed through his mind 
in afew seconds. He then replied, 
“ My sister Abigail.” 

“Jack, youought to have forced your 
way to aunt Trumperant before this.” 

“ How could I guess—?” 

“Too late—too late, now. Your face 
is to me as the sun which it reflects. 
You will be below my horizon soon 
enough, Jack. Then I may turn about 
and be struck mad with the moon, for 
aught Iknow. Yes !” she cried, raising 
askinny hand and shaking it back as 
if in challenge to the glorious light 
behind her that would not be kept 
out—“ you show things plain enough 
now, when it does one no good. I 
see it all—the vision of the days I 
shall not live is clear before my eyes. 
Pleasant, the voice of man, and wo- 
man. A stir—young Twiller is clat- 
tering about the house.—Advice—ap- 
proval—reproof—all from friends. 
Jack lecturing his old aunt, to her 
comfort—words about another and 
a better world—life—happiness— 
dreams—Gaggins horsewhipped e 

Here the old lady suddenly became 
inarticulate ; she fell back upon the 
oa ; her mouth got violently 

100ked to one ear—a slight froth ga- 
thered about her lips. 

Twiller saw to his horror that Mrs. 
Trumperant had been smitten anew 
with paralysis. 

He spoke to her, endeavoured to 
turn her about, ran round the room 
looking for a bell, rushed to the door 
and called for help; and returned, 
followed by Gaggins, who, observing 
his mistress to be motionless and 
speechless, was surprised into a grim 
smile and a glance at the gig-whip. 

“Off! off! quick! for Doctor 
Crammarstoke. Your mistress has 
had a sudden attack ; and if she is 
not promptly attended, I don’t know 
what may happen.” 

“God bless you ; anddo you think 
I'd quit her now?” 

On this the paralytic patient made 
a desperate effort; and turning her 
eyes, opened almost to bursting, on 
Twiller, stretched the unpalsied arm 
forth in the direction of the gig-whip, 
labouring to utter. 

Gaggins understood her meaning ; 
for he decamped with precipitation, 
and was heard in a few minutes pass- 
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ing under the windows, mercilessly 
baeiianine the hide of an animal 
which formed the farm and household 
stud of Trumperant Hall, as if his 
yowers of retaliation had been roused 
into lively exercise by the novelty of 
finding his mistress unable to reach 
her weapons. 

What was to be done?—Twiller 
felt himself bewildered. Mrs. Trum- 
pores inted ghastlily to the paper 
1e had been writing, as if she would 
have forced him into going on; but 
what to write was what she could not 
explain, though she drew her mouth 
so tightly up to her ear, that it got 
fairly under the horseman’s cloak. 

There was one thing needful, at all 
events. He knelt down at the bed 
side, and, unusual as was the effort, 
endeavoured to fashion a prayer. It 
was no uncomely sight the face of 
that thoughtful man, in the full blaze 
of sunshine, agitated by a variety 
of feelings, and tremulous with the 
effort of his heart to frame some form 
of petition suitable to the strange and 
horrible circumstances of the case,— 
which should awaken, without revolt- 
ing, the failing sensibilities of the 
dying woman. 

For a few minutes she lay still. 
He hoped—he believed—she was lis- 
tening. He internally prayed that she 
too might be praying. 

Suddenly she turned her head— 
“Five; hundred pounds to Abigail ; 
write !_ write !” 

The words were distinct, though 
the voice was like that of another 
person—a man in an empty cask. 

He looked at her; and by the ex- 
pression of her countenance, saw it 
was useless togo on. He rose with a 
sigh, and took the pen. 

“* The rest to John.” 

* How much ?” 

“ All—all; everything, after debts 
and funeral expenses. Sole executor. 
Debts—a year’s wages to Dolly Cres- 
samy—half a stone of meal, at eight- 
een pence, to the Lodge people ; and 
two years’ wages to—Where is that 
villain Gaggins ?” 

Twiller reminded her of his having 
left her cen by her own inti- 
mated orders, 

“Oh! ay. Now read it out.” 

This he accordingly did; while she 
listened with a horrible grimace, 
which seemed to intensify at the pas- 
sage commending the testator’s soul 
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to God. Towards the close, a thought 
seemed to strike her, and a grim 
smile wrestled with the rigidity of 
her features. 

“I forgot Hector Trumperant’s 
assets—duly transmitted to me from 
the respectable house in which he 
died—and contained in that cloak- 
bag yonder. Let them go, whatever 
they may be, with the rest of the 
Trumperant effects, to the new-comer 
—I am just, you see, as well as ge- 
nerous.” 

The necessary words were accord- 
ingly added, and the reading com- 
pleted. 

As soon as it was read, she took 
possession of it, and contrived to be- 
stow it beneath the pillow. Motion- 
ing to Twiller to keep himself quiet, 
she lay without stirring for a long 
time, during which it was evident her 
mind was labouring over billows. 
What coasts of youth she may have 
sighted in that silent hour—what 
harbours of refuge have borne 
down for—what sunny latitudes have 
drifted into, is known to One,though 
unknown to him who watched her 
nearest. What pleasant prospects, 
once so little removed from reality ; 
what gladsome anticipations of evasive 
triumphs—what brazen-breasted de- 
terminations of bursting through the 
gates of life may have risen before 
her soul in their disenchanted actual- 
ity, and caused the faint shudders 
Twiller observed once or twice to 
cross her frame, it was impossible to 
tell. But that the thoughts of the 
dying were with the long past, might 
be easily divined. No eventsof later 
years could have so vivid, yetso tran- 
quil an effect ;—nothing but distant 
cloud-scenery could so little disturb, 
yet so changefully vary the counte- 
nance over which it floated. 

Twiller, as he watched this wreck 
of human feeling, eccentricity and 
infirmity, illuminated by the intense 
light of an uninterrupted noon, could 
not avoid being reminded of the 
preacher’s words :— 


**T saw VANITY under the Sun.” 


Hoofs were heard; a venomous 
barking followed, and Crammarstoke 
entered the room abruptly, having 
been snapped at in the passage. 
There was not much to be done; quiet 
was enjoined, some ordinary injunc- 
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tions given, and the resources of the 
faculty were exhausted. 
Crammarstoke was taking his leave, 
when the old lady managed to pull 
the testamentary document from be- 
neath her pillow, and ordered him to 
be stationary. He obeyed mechani- 
cally. She next directed her nephew 
to summon Gaggins, which he did. 
Finally she possessed herself of a pen, 
by ually peremptory means em- 
a upon hernephew. Fortunately 
er right side was the one that had 
escaped the shock. She was thus 
enabled to execute the following auto- 


graph :— 
* Grace TRUMPERANT.” 


“Now sign you, sir; and remem- 
ber, I am sound in mind though weak 
in body.” 

The physician signed. 

** Now, you dolt.” 

Gaggins cautiously approached and 
accomplished his sign-manual. She 
then turned to Crammarstoke— 

“Good morning, sir ; indeed I may 
say, good-bye.” 

“Dear madam, I hope to see you 
better——” 

“ You dear, too ! 
his horse ?” 

As she glanced fiercely at the gig- 
whip (which sent Gaggins off like a 
trigger), Twiller motioned to Mr. 
Crammarstoke, who retired, and was 
duly met in the passage by Grip. 

Twiller once more sat down, list- 
lessly waiting at his post—for some- 
thing, he knew not what. | He 
thought of his peaceful, natural, hap- 
py home ; of his joyous ramble over 
the hill,—and then of his oriel win- 
dow, and began to long to look once 
more on those dear objects of his 
familiar love. He was at all times a 
creature of habit, and could but ill 
brook such forcible wrenches from his 
usual routine upon the wheel of life. 

Some inarticulate sounds startled 
him. 

He rose and stood beside her.— 
There was a change again—chap-fal- 
len. 

The sounds were accompanied by 
violent gestures, apparently achieved 
with great labour to the performer ; 
and, he remarked, alarm and paleness 
had come up into her face together, 
like passengers hurrying blankly on 
deck when the ship has struck. She 
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pointed, as it seemed to him, to a 
cer 108 pr part of the room, where 
urked an old high-shouldered press, 
shrugged into a corner. 

Twiller bethought him now, strange 
to say, for the first time, that probably 
his aunt’s money, if she had any, 
might be in the room. 

He made noscruple, under the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the 
wronged and vindictive Gaggins, to 
follow the indications, idle as he be- 
lieved the search to be ; and accord- 
ingly set about ransacking the piece 
of furniture designated. But he 
found only a few antiquated garments 
in it. 

Turning to his aunt, he saw that 
he had evidently been at the wrong 
box, as she exhibited strong symptoms 
of impatience and irritation, 

The search was vain. As she con- 
tinued, however, with the same vehe- 
mence to point in that direction, he 
did his best to follow the magnetism 
of her eye ; and, guided as he thought 
by its direction, thrust his hand into 
an old top-boot—lifted the lid of a 
pomatum-pot, and turned up the flaps 
of an antiquated side-saddle ; each 
of these articles, however, on exami- 
nation, proved insolvent. 

Mrs. Trumperant’s visage writhed 
again. She was, however, in some 
degree recovering her faculties as her 
excitement increased. At last she 
struck her forehead with her palm, 
and contrived to articulate— 

“ Key !” 

As she pointed vehemently towards 
the wainscot, Twiller tore out a 
plank ; he found nothing but a cat, 
flattened like a tulip leaf in a hortus- 
siccus, and as stiff as pasteboard. 
He took it by the tail, and lifted is 
out like a saucepan. 

Great agitation was manifest on 
Mrs. Trumperant’s visage at this 
spectacle. The cat was evidently an 
old acquaintance, and no doubt its 
discovery now cleared up a mys- 
tery. Nevertheless, she was not to 
be diverted even by this Genevra-like 
incident from the main point. On 
the contrary, she seemed to have re- 
ceived fresh force ; and now with 
gibbering fury shook her skeleton 
fingers at the wall. 

Once more he returned to the 
charge,—and this time with greater 
success. Hanging to a rusty nail be- 
tween the back of the press and the 
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wainscot, he perceived, as he happen- 
ed to glance his eye in that direc- 
tion, a small key. 

He at once set about moving the 
press to get at it; and as he turned 
to his aunt in doing so, the expression 
of glee on her visage was more fright- 
ful because more horribly incon- 
gruous than her rage. He took the 
key in his hand, went over to the bed 
and bent over her. As soon as he 
was within reach, she seized him con- 
vulsively round the throat, put her 
face close to his ear, and uttered a 
few half inarticulate sounds, of which 
he could make out— 

* On the—on the—” 

The words became a rattle, which 
seemed to descend farther and farther 
down her throat, like the last circu- 
lating gurgle of escaping water. Her 
hold relaxed, she held up one witch- 
like hand on high—dropped it,—and 
what fell back upon the pillow was 
akin to rocks, and stones, and dust. 

Her secret—if secret there were— 
had died with her. After he had 
closed her eyes, she looked as if she 
had learned another and a profounder 
one, which she was determined to 
keep to herself. 

By-and-by, all was stir and bustle. 
The room soon became full, Gaggins 
approaching cautiously, and taking a 
long and wistful stare at the body, of 
which none of the bystanders could 
guess the exact import—how much 
was sorrow, how much triumph. It 
looked combined of both : but certain 
it is that in leaving the apartment he 
took the gig-whip along with him. 

Twiller remained to see matters 
decently arranged ; the old lady’s 
personal property (which might in- 
deed rather he called, in theatrical 
phrase, properties, being principally 
obsolete costumes,) placed under lock 
and key; and whatever effects he 
found belonging to the house, secured 
for the Trumperant interest. 

He remained a little longer—he 
waited till all curious visitors were 
gone ; and then he sent Dolly out of 
the room, that he might have his 
meditation. 

On this wise were his thoughts. 

Flies of death—the true reading. 
Distinct are they, as moths from but-” 
terflies, from flies of life—a separate 
armed legion, like the cankerworm 
and the palmerworm, in the great 
army of God. Behold! how they 
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come up from undiscovered hiding- 
places, and pitch their tents ! Where 
are their castles and citadels ? There 
are things generated, bold men say 
created—by fortuitous combinations. 
Can it be the embrace of life with 
death which thus ever teems with a 
horrible fecundity ? Is it that organ- 
ization thus protests against a final 
resolution into inertness, and is con- 
tent to buzz in the fly, or crawl in the 
worm, rather than become dust ? 

Terrible! terrible! Everything 
connected with death is intended to 
be terrible. Man would blink ail 
this. Oh, thou self-deceitful man ! 
Thou busiest thyself in embalming the 
ghastly truth in the cerements of sen- 
sibility : and then, to account for th 
preserving it, scribblest it over with 
thy fantastic hieroglyphics, which no- 
body—no, not thine own self—can 
decipher. 

Terror sits at the head-stone of 
death, like the angels in the sepul- 
chre, pointing the eye of humanity 
upward to life. Death is intended to 
be terrible to the survivors, for wise 
reasons—as well concerning the body 
as the spirit. It never need be so to 
thedying. For them, oh! itis a rest 
from their labours ; and the death- 
agony is only a hideous mask behind 
which the passing spirit smiles and 
makes its exit. 

Bury thy dead out of thy sight— 


*¢Like muck upon mould 
To widder away ;” 


and hold converse with the living— 
the living on earth, and the living in 
Hades. 

Poor soul! and art thou shivering 
in houselessness ? No—thou wilt ever 
be as thou hast been— 


‘* Hospes comesque corporis.” 


Such must be the mystic import of the 
words, “There is a natural body, and 
there isa spiritual body.” Thank God, 
the spirit is composed, as I am myself, 
of body and soul. Such is my com- 
fort. So shall all be right at the last 
day. No question as to which char- 
nel this skull is to be dredged for in— 
from what hyena that rib must be 
disgorged. The spiritual soul will 
be united to a spiritual body, having 
haply some relation to matter, but 
distinct from it; as the lineaments 
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will have some analogy to those of 
earth, but be transfigured. 

A new Heaven and a new Earth— 
a new Jerusalem—a new Temple—a 
new Shrine. Elysian fields, delect- 
able mountains, vallies of peace, rivers 
of delight. A new body, a new soul. 
But all after the patterns of the old ; 
and continuous with them by a mani- 
fest identity. 

I see it. I see it all. Doth it not 
clear up the mystery of Christ’s 
penumbral state after his resurrec- 
tion? Death it is that, as we are 
taught, will change us into something 
further on in the scale of our exist- 
ence. With Him, the change thus 
produced was made visible to men, 
witnessed and recorded. Awful this 
glimpse—the only one ever permitted 
to man—before him ! 

What was there to mark the pro- 
digy? First, the change: nobody 
knew Christ after his resurrection. 
No, not even Mary; no, not even 
Peter ; no, not even John ;—impossi- 
ble to recognize him. His body had 
been breathed upon in the tomb by 
exotic fragrance, and had expanded 
into tropical developments of life. 
Changed was it into that spiritual 
body described in the burning words 
of St. Paul. It was thenceforth an 
evasive, dissociated essence—mortal 
and material nature had not perfect 
affinity therewith. It came by ap- 
parition—disappeared by evanish- 
ment—claimed no material aid—ac- 
knowledged no material obstruction. 

Changed—yet the same. Herein 
is the marvel complete. Human 
body —for it fed, could be felt. The 
same body—for the scars of the flesh 
remained—the wounds of the cross 
unclosed. Human soul, entering into 
familiar intercourse with former asso- 
ciates. The same body and soul ; 
for, uncommented on in its deep ‘signi- 
ficance—though none recognized the 
Lord, not one of those who did not 
recognize him, marvelled when he was 
once made known, or exclaimed to his 
companion, “ how changed !” 

The same, all throughout—an un- 
dissevered identity, uniting the bodily 
nature of the Mother-maid through 
her son’s childhood, growth, maturity, 
transfiguration, — that momentary 
burst of the future into the present— 
death, burial and resurrection,— 
with the Divine nature, reascended 
into Heaven, 
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And there, O immortal kinsman 
of the half-blood! shall we recog- 
nize in thee our King and Judge,— 
thy former self, the self we know. 
Nor shall we feel surprise; wonder 
and disappointment there would be, 
were it not so. 

We too will be the same through 
every transformation. Within the 
lowest the highest lies prefigured ; as 
within the highest the lowest is self- 
contained. In the acorn of our first 
creation slumbered the oak, as the 
oak comprehendeth the acorn. Self 
is unfolded out of self through the 
endless category of existence ; indi- 
vidualized for others by outward 
character, as well as for ourselves by 
inward consciousness. 

Thus, like as the butterfly carrieth 
the worm on its wing into a new ele- 
ment, so doth spirit ravish this Gany- 
mede of human nature into Heaven, 
to be the ministrant of the mighty 
gods. 

And, as in the natural, so in the 
moral world. A progressive identity 
there is of corrupt mortal nature, 
through the winged creeping of the 
Christian’s pilgrimage, into the soar- 
ing sinlessness of a final, yet still attri- 
buted perfection. 

Behold! nature in both domains 
ever floweth from a centre out into 
infinity. The intervals widen, though 
the lines are united to each other at 
equal distances from their common 
origin. Concentric spheres cross them 
all, upon the surface of which sym- 
pathy runs. Knowledge, tears, ter- 
rors, laughter, love, traverse these— 
each of them forms the globe of our 
world for the time. No ladders lead 
down to lower or up to higher stages. 
All below is microscopic; all above 
isastronomical. We are ina separate 
power. So it is that corruption can- 
not breath the air of incorruption ; 
earthly sensations cannot claim kin- 
dred with heavenly; flesh cannot 
comprehend or associate with spirit. 
Hence the Christian is a mystery to 
the million. He is in a higher 
sphere. Hence, too, the Jews were 
unable to recognize the Messiah be- 
fore his Crucifixion, and his disciples 
after it, when he had gone through 
the transformation of the grave. 
When they did know him it was 
through the spirit, by which we com- 
prehend all things, 


Arise! Shine! As we ascend we 
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shall be bathed in the hyacinthine 
dews of immortality. 

This poor object, here—already may 
it have cast its obsolete and exploded 
fashions, as the worn-out hoops and 
horse-shoes of the work-shop, flung 
into the furnace, gradually lose their 
battered unsightliness and melt into 
luminous utility once more. Sore 
tried was she—scarred and seamed in 
the conflagrations of early catastro- 
phes. The scars this moment mark, 
though they do not disfigure, her spi- 
ritual body. 

Twiller here paused, and allowed 
his thoughts to rest. When they re- 
sumed their march, they were tinged 
with feeling and had become familiar. 

My aunt, Grace Trumperant, I am 
inclined to think, kept up appearances 
through life, like a troublesome um- 
brella of a windy day. One kind 
word, and she shut it up. 

Roughand wrinkled as she was, who 
knows but she may have had a heart 
as softasa melon! Noneof usknow 
much of anybody else. We only 
touch circumference to circumference 
—-the solids are apart. 

Here was an old lady who lived 
under a mistake ; and, as I verily be- 
lieve, died because she had not found 
it out sooner. 

Dare I enter, like a custom-house 
officer, into her - heart, and say, here 
was a thought that must pay duty— 
this may pass free—this I seize as con- 
traband ? 


Poor gentlewoman ! The fashion of 
thy nature was like thy dress, suited 
to other times and circumstances. It 
had set off, and been admired on the 
young and fair of the past. On thee— 
und now—we will leave the coverlet 
over it! 

Grateful? Yes. As grateful as if the 
gold were inthy coffers instead of in 
thy dreams. Thou wouldst have re- 
paid a friendly look and a kind word 
of expostulation with “the half of 
thy goods”—nay, the whole; for the 
other half was given as I would have 
given it myself. 

Dear old soul ! And thy last act was 
to point upwards! There, indeed, is 
the true treasure, which neither moth 
nor dust doth corrupt. 

John Twiller wept gentle tears in 
that unoverlooked chamber, and they 
did him good. 

He had time enough to weep, and 
to dry hiseyes. There was no one to 
disturb him. The domestics were 
busy with their friends down stairs, 
making tea. 

Three daysmore, and the last act was 
over. The old lady was buried under 
the wall of a little ruined chapel, built, 
it was said at the academy, in the days 
of saints, at all events at some period 
when the human race must have been 
smaller than they are now. Hubert 
Trumperant had entered into posses- 
sion; and Twiller was again master 
of his time and his oriel-window. 


CHAPTER V. 


A CHAPTER UPon A CAT. 


Any one who takes the trouble to 
turn back a couple of chapters in this 
narrative will see that the scene just 
pictured isan episode introduced out of 
its place ; and that Twillerhas already 
been reinstalled in his usual niche, 
whence he had last been disturbed by 
the tailless cat. The history of the 
monster as connected with Twiller’s 
establishment was short. It had no 
Manx blood in it whatever. Nature 
had supplied it with a tail of the usual 
dimensions. The hand of man it was, 
not the Isle of Man, which had dock- 
ed the appendage. Man, did we say? 
Boy, boys. The first glimpse Twiller 
ever obtained of the future disturber 
of his poetic inspirations, revealed it 


in a horse-pond, freshly betailed, and 
on the eve of being despatched by the 
missiles of a score of juvenile exe- 
cutioners. He had waived ceremony 
for once—kicked his way amongst, 
and a them—waded into the pond 
amidst the laughter of the whole 
body (who, however, decamped be- 
fore he came out) and bore off the 
questionable prize, dripping, bedab- 
bled with mud and gore, a filthy, de- 
spicable, and disgusting object, and 
apparently not inclined to take too 
well the attentions of its deliverer. 
Before he had got home he had be- 
come a little ashamed of it. The 
oint was to smuggle it into the house. 
e exacted a promise down stairs 
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that it should not be seen by the 
family until it had been thoroughly 
washed, well fed, and effectually 
taught that it need not stare feroci- 
ously upon everything that looked at 
it ; above all ’till its tail was healed, 
and it had ceased to eddy after it like 
a whirlpool on four legs. One of the 
young people, however, early dis- 
covered the secret. It was Jessica 
who was attracted the next morning 
to its retreat by a succession of those 
small lady-like convulsions, by which 
ailing cats know how to make the 
most of an undigested mouse. She 
was for immediate measures of relief, 
until the initiated domestic warned 
her to keep at a respectful distance, 
and on no account to communicate 
her discovery to the rest of the house, 
an injunction which she carefully 
obeyed by informing all her brothers 
and sisters of a great thing she was 
not to say a word about—and how it 
was under the stairs in the dark—and 
how it was near dying—and how papa 
had directed nobody to be told of it— 
and how it had no tail—and how, in 
short, they would all be delighted and 
astonished assoonas theyknew; which 
caused such a minute search, that in 
a quarterof an hour Demophon, Rollo, 
nay, the very infants penetrated the 
mystery and told theirmamma, which 
made their papa very angry indeed. 
He had then to relate the whole story 
to excuse himself, omitting the wad- 
ing into the mud, which he knew his 
wife would never forgive. He was 
well laughed at while he was telling 
it, and then all the children came and 
kissed him, and Ella’s eyes were not 
dry. As for his wife she kept all these 
things and pondered them in her 
heart. They were her secret treasures 
to think of ; for her prevailing beliet 
was, that John Twiller was a great 
man, and that his lightest words and 
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actions would be one day of import- 
ance to the world. In this, indeed, 
perhaps, his own ideas and hers might 
not have been so very dissimilar. 

The cat had remained in the kit- 
chen, the torment of the whole house, 
ever since. Twiller could not help 
its receiving numerous treads, kicks, 
and missiles, with an occasional drop 
from the spout of the kettle, &c. ; 
because though the injury to the cat 
on these occasions was evident enough 
by its cries, frantic escapes, and the 
testimony of its skin, the insur- 
mountable difficulty remained, to dis- 
cover who was the offender. But one 
or two serious proposals to give it 
away, to keep it out of doors, &c., he 
steadily resisted. He had stuck the 
stick in the ground, and it was his 
humour to water it. 

The thing seemed to have a par- 
ticular fancy for annoying him, be- 
sides ; which proved its extreme ill- 
nature or stupidity. Should any one 
else testify a dislike to its presence it 
was alive enough to the hint, and 
scampered off without a remonstrance. 

3ut Twiller repeatedly assumed the 
most menacing attitudes, and spoke 
sternly, nay angrily to it, without 
its seeming to take warning or hasten 
its departure a bit. Onthe contrary, 
it would sometimes, as if actuated by 
the very spirit of contradiction, draw 
closer to him and rub its loathsome 
carcass along the inside of his shins, 
elevating the fur where once a tail 
would have towered aloft. 

Was this to be borne ? 

It was borne, however. Cn the 
morning on which we rejoin John 
Twiller in the oriel-window, this ill- 
omened remnant of a cat is actually 
in the dusky room with him, motion- 
less beside a mouse-hole, as he can 
very well discern by the two gig-lamps 
glaring out of the dark wainscot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THE 


“T REALLY must begin thatstory.—The 
hero and the heroine dwell by the sea- 
side. Well then, I suppose the pro- 
per thing to set out with is the sea. 
Here it is at my feet. I may paint 
from nature. Yet, what is there to 
be painted? The sea is the sea.—It’s 
a fact, that’s all. 


STORY 


WAS TO BEGIN. 


“ Yet—whati'a ‘ great fact’ it is !— 
how vast!— how uniform ! — how 
measureless !—how sublime !—To di- 
verse eyes, indeed, it is diverse in its 
aspect. To your whaler, for instance, 
it is a deep hole in which to grow 
blubber—a half business, half sport- 
ing sort of place, whereon a set of 
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merry fellows are launched to launch 
harpoons at great things that come up 
to be h ned. To your naval hero 
it is an element conveniently circum- 
stanced for the destruction of human 
life. He can make use of it to his 
complete satisfaction, as at once a 
facilitator of his wholesale patriotic 
massacres and a grave to get rid of the 
remains, To your philosopher it is 
a fluid evaporated on the surface and 
an at the sides ; holding certain 
substances in chemical solution ; 
swinging under the moon ; lagging 
back behind the earth in its course ; 
scored over by undulations at right 
angles to the wind ; filching timber 
to make coals ; and pulling down old 
continents to build new. To your 
alderman it is a nursery of turtle—a 
large bow] in which they,are scattered 
a little thinly previous to their being 
transferred to the more limited tureen 
on his table. To your bagman it is a 
surface that might be evener than it 
is, but is still generally smooth enough 
to bear things with cabins, wherein 
he has time to write out his orders 
fair between the ham and eggs, and 
the brandy and water. To your poet 
it is—it is—oh, it is—bless my soul— 
it is—what ? He cannot tell—yet he 
never can keep away from it. There 
he is eternally clucking round the 
margin, while the ducklings of his im- 
agination go forth perilously upon it, 
and prove to his horror their adapta- 
tion and addiction to a treacherous, 
beggarly element. 

“Some of the poetic class indeed 
have not been so timorous. There 
are those who have laid their hands 
upon itsmane. Nobler fancies have 
poured its streams round the edge of 
the hero’s shield. The loftiest im- 
agination of all has lodged it in the 
hollow of the Aimighty hand. To 
him—to them—to all,—ocean is a 
marvel and a mystery—a mystery as 
deep in a tumbler glass as in the 
mighty chasm of the Pacific—for how 
comes it salt ? 

“Tf there is anything I have a con- 
tempt for, says Hester Green, it is the 
moon. It is difficult for the poet quite 
to go along with Miss Green ; but, be 
it said with all due respect, I pity its 
inhabitants, if there be any, for hav- 
ing no water ;—and pity is a sad feel- 
ing to be obliged to entertain even for 
lunatics. After all, perhaps the sun 
pities us for having no fire,—for 
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as for our little sparks of volcanoes 
not evenasolar Herschel could make 
them out. This condescending sort 
of sympathy may possibly be a 
natural instinct in a primary towards 
its satellite under some cosmical law. 
Heaven knows, there may be some- 
thing for the moon to pity. Its ani- 
malcule may thank their stars (in- 
cluding us) that they have one element 
left them, denied, say, to their own 
souls once they are ‘ unsphered.’ Thus 
the convict of Sydney, with a ticket of 
leave, used to bless Ais stars (the 
southern cross) that he was noi a felon 
on Norfolk Island. 

“But” — here Twiller suddenly 
paused and glanced at the cat. He 
felt for a moment as if she had been 
looking sarcastically at him. “I 
was upon the sea ; and lo! I find my- 
self floated up towards the moon, as 
if a mighty tide had risen under me. 
Is this, too, an instinct analogous 
to nature? Oh, omnipresent and all- 
pervading harmony! Every now and 
then we find, in the most solitary 
vistas of contemplation, outlets to 
other avenues, believed cul de sac. 
There, breaking through the cactus- 
hedge of surprise, we stand smitten 
silent a moment by the conviction that 
we have been here before, visitants 
from other points of the compass, and 
that self has met self again, as we 
shake our own hands.round a tree. 
Then we utter a shout, level the 
hedge, and open once for all the new 
communication over which thought 
shall evermore smoothly travel. Na- 
ture will, I do believe, appear to dis- 
franchised spirits to have been only a 
labyrinth in which mortals wandered 
disconsolately for ever, believing them- 
selves in a trackless wilderness ; while 
the wanting half of the soul—itself, 
too, an 


** Animula vagula,”— 


was in the next alley, within earshot 
of a call, instead of dwelling—as the 
most Christian of heathen philoso- 
phers held—in some sublimer sphere. 
“ That noble old sceptic, Humboldt, 
carries the Cordilleras about with him 
wherever he goes. It is a tolerable 
burthen for an old man. Even Atlas 
had less on his shoulders. Besides, 
he was mythological, though the 
mountain was not. The Baron exists 
as wellas his Andes, and can be driven 
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to perform the feat or own himself a 
boaster. 

“ But still, the hereulean boldness 
of such efforts—the Titanic grandeur 
of such aspirations—the Samson-like 
self-confidence of a miraculous od- 
force, has this good effect—it strength- 
ens the musclesof thought for burthens 
really tolerable. No soul ever seized 
the sublime that had not grasped at 
the illimitable. It is by an attempt to 
reach the stars that we surmount the 
loftiest eminences ; and so, too, the 
true career of virtue on earth is run 
in the race for an unattainable per- 
fection. 

“ Finally, Poetry—that crowning 
wreath of life’s Olympian strife—is to 
be woven best out of the asphodel 
and lotus of a shadowy Elysium, with 
whose amaranthine-odours the soul of 
the bard must be sprinkled to prepare 
him for his doom—martyrdom in 
life —in death, immortality. 





** La gloire enfin pour eux arrive, 
Et toujours sa palme tardive 
Croit plus belle au pied d’un cercueil.” 


“Thus sings the bard—thus sing the 
heavenly hymunings of eternal presci- 
ence —attesting for all—a life for all — 
a death for all—another life, comple- 
mentary to the first, in which those 
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who have already fulfilled their des- 
tiny will live—and no more ; those who 
have estuated “in cold obstruction,” 
with the immortal longings of the 
Pellean youth, will live, and a great 
deal more—will expand, triumph, 
shine. Such is the language of all 
oracles through the mysterious am- 
biguity of signs and symbols, from the 
leafy whispers of Dodona to the howl- 
ings of the son of Amoz.” 

“But what is become of the sea all 
this time ?” asked a momentary remin- 
iscence within the soul of Twiller. 

The land has been upheaved be- 
neath it, and it has disappeared. 

‘So, too, when a deep subject rises, 
the lighter and more floating ideas 
which had overlaid it at first, lapse 
from about it, and leave it to the sun. 

*“* People are always arguing about 
the immortality of the soul, from 


analogy. Resemblances are not an- 
alogies. We have nothing to argue 


from strictly analogous to soul, apart 
from revelation ; it is intuition, and 
intuition alone, which tells me that I 
shall not die when I die, Of course, 
those who do not feel such intuition 
are at liberty to differ with me.” 

Twiller thought proper to argue the 
rest of the analogical question in 
heroic periods. 


“ Can it be meant that Man should cherish up 
Within him a discriminating soul 
Like a fair image, for his Life to worship ; 
And when his coarse and clumsy carcass sinks 
Into its kindred clay, it is to seize 
That spirit in its clutch, and snatch it down 


Into corruption ? 


Wherefore not? The land 








Rich with the ripening harvest, crowned with flowers, 
Filled with the woodland song, still more ennobled 
By Temples and by Palaces of Men,— 

Swelling away, until it seems aspiring 

To the far heavens that smile upon its pride ; 
Without least warning—grass to the very verge— 
Plunges plumb down a thousand feet or so ; 

And when you start, and look for it—behold, 

The silent, salt, illimitable sea ! 


Ay—but ’twill still be found beneath that sea 
By them that look. 
Is it not lost at last ? 
*Tis touched, indeed, if we will fathom it, 
Or rises up in fragments here and there, 
Like most men’s memory, for a year or two ; 
But further forth upon the deep of time 
The utmost plummet of the Admiral 
Will sound for it in vain.” 
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* Can this be called argument? Ifthe 
line were long enough, a midshipman 
would touch bottom and overset the 
whole analogy. That the soul of man 
is immortal, immortal longings sha- 
dow forth, reason suggests, and reve- 
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lation declares. Analogy therefore 
is superseded, and man may live— 
and die—in sure and certain hope.” 

And so Twiller, feeling tired, put 
off his story and went to bed. 
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Iv is more difficult even to keep a re- 
putation than to make it. George 
the Third is said, in complimenting 
Sheridan on his play, the “‘ School for 
Scandal,” to have added, “ but it has 
powerful Rivals.” We are reminded 
in the same way that the author of 
Dred is the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Her reputation has been made 
by one book ; in writing another she 
therefore plays an unequal game with 
fortune. She has little to gain and 
everything to lose; she has given usa 
standard of excellence in one novel 
with which she must be compared in 
every other. Dred must be tried by 
a jury of its peers, and the foreman 
to acquit or condemn its brother 
book is Uncle Tom. Hard fate of 
genius, it must always be its own ex- 
ecutioner,—cleave the apple, or 
wound through the head its own re- 
putation. 

There is in this respect a close paral- 
lel between Mrs. Stowe and Miss Bur- 
ney. In Evelina, Miss Burney took the 
world by surprise. A shy girl who 
had written stories to please her 
sisters, and afterwards burned them 
to please herstep-mother, was reported 
to have written the best novel that 
had appeared since the death of Smol- 
lett. In the pages of Uncle Tom, Mrs, 
Stowe in the same way stole into fame. 
Written at first as a sort of feuilleton 
in a Washington paper, the death of 
Uncle Tom excited at once so much 
attention, that Mrs. Stowe added a 
beginning and a middle to her end, 
and so composed the story as we now 
have it. Within six months, 150,000 
copies were sold in America. In 
May, 1852, the first London edition 
was printed; and before the year 
closed, probably a million copies had 
been dispersed over England, and 
translations published in all the lan- 


guages of Europe. No authoress be+ 
fore Miss Burney, or since Mrs, 
Stowe, ever made such a spring into 
the heights of fame. Other writers 
have risen by little flights, as some 
birds soar by wheeling in the air. 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Burney rose 
like the lark from its nest on the 
ground, which is out of sight almost 
at a spring. 

Popularity had found a new idol 
and began to worship it. “ Evelina” 
and “ Uncle Tom” were the “open 
sesame” to the doors of the great.— 
Who could deny admittance to the 
two enchantresses of theirage? No 
women have ever received such liter- 
ary adulation as Miss Burney and 
Mrs. Stowe. Their popularity in this 
respect is about equal, allowing for 
the difference between the England of 
1785 and the England of 1855. 

The two authoresses have written 
diaries in which “ each day’s doing 
has been noted in a book.” Madame 
D’Arblay’s diary is a historical pic- 
ture-gallery of all the celebrities of 
England seventy years ago, and Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands” is another gallery of the ce- 
lebrities of the England of our day. 
But there is this notable difference, 
that the one seems to have seen much 
of the “ shady side” of life in her 
diary, the other only the “sunny 
side.” Madame D’Arblay’s diary is 
in great part the song of a cage-bird 
looking on life through gilded bars, 
Mrs. Stowe’s is the burst of a free 
heart, full of eyes to see and a tongue 
to tell what she has seen. 

The two authoresses resemble each 
other in one more respect. Each had 
won fame with a book, and was 
bound therefore to keep it with 
another. But it is not easy to sit 
down and write under a load of reputa- 
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tion suddenly laid upon us. Miss 
Burney’s Cecilia and Mrs. Stowe’s 
Dred are both written under this 
sense of effort. 

Now we always do best what we 
do unconscious of ourselves.— We say 
a preacher is eloquent when he forgets 
himself. Miss Burney and Mrs. 
Stowe in their maiden efforts had no 
self-esteem to forget. They did their 
best, never dreaming of outdoing 
themselves, and therefore they wrote 
well. Butit wasa different thing to 
write after Evelina and Uncle Tom as 
well as before. Their soliloquy on 
sitting down toa second effort must 
have resembled Richard’s. 


Since I have crept in favour with myself, 
I must maintain it at some little cost. 


After a rest of four years the author- 
ess of Evelina wrote Cecilia; and 
there is the same interval between 
Uncle Tom and Dred. There is also 
the same difference in quality as in 
time. What Evelina is to Cecilia, 
Uncle Tom is to Dred. In both cases 
we must say that as novels the old is 
better. Ceciliaisalmost, if not quite, as 
good as Evelina, but it is Evelina over 
again. There are few minds exhaust- 
less ; but the vein of originality which 
is soonest worn out is the conception 
of varieties of character. There are 
no two faces alike; but we defy any 
painter to conceive more than a score 
or two of different heads all original 
and all unlike others. In the works 
of all great artists we see the same 
men and women reappearing on every 
canvas. Once employed to paint 
popes and cardinals, the unlucky artist 
engaged on a scene in the Inferno 
could not help peopling it with the 
same heads which he had drawn so 
often with red hats and triple crowns. 
Leonardo da Vinci could not help 
painting twelve Italians seated round 
the last supper; having never seen ‘‘a 
form like uato the Son of God,” the 
thirteenth is the most meaningless face 
of all. We apply these rules to judge 
of Miss Burney and Mrs. Stowe.— 
Their inventory of characters was so 
varied in their first books that they 
had little to add in their second. Dr. 
Johnson described Miss Burney as 
his little character-monger. Her 
stories are like those trays which 
Italian boys carry on their heads, in 
which a hundred little figures in 
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pus jostle each other on the same 
board. As there are varieties of taste, 
so he has something to please all— 
an Apollo or a satyr—a Venus or a 
monkey—a nude nymph, or a Napo- 
leon with a cocked hat and spurs ; he 
will take you down any specimen you 
want, for he hasan exhaustless variety. 
The same applies to Mrs. Stowe as 
well. She is a character-monger—she 
excels in situation, but her pieces want 
action. The denouement of the story 
may come of itself, but her characters 
do not work it out. They rise into 
their places in every scene as the pup- 
pets in a show, and talk and behave 
most naturally while on the stage— 
but they sink again, and are no more 
seen ’till they rise in a new situation. 
Whatever plot there is, works itself 
out as well without them as with them. 
It is a drama with a rapid succes- 
sion of scenes, but not divided into 
acts. 

This want of plot was a fault in 
Uncle Tom. As far as we can recall 
our impressions, the plot seemed to 
follow the adventures of some slaves 
escaping North and others sold 
South. } The stream of interest flowed 
up or down, according as Mrs. Stowe 
chooses us to follow the fortunes of 
Eliza or of Uncle Tom. There is no 
resisting the potent spell laid on us. 
Having closed the chapter, we must 
open another, and be entranced with 
quite another train of adventures ; 
no hope is held out to us that the two 
threads will ever unite. Indeed, one 
half the plot ends on the St. Lawrence, 
the other half on the Mississippi. As 
the two rivers are nearer each other 
at their source than their mouth, and 
the longer their course the wider they 
separate, so with the characters in 
Uncle Tom. There is nothing to bring 
the characters together before the 
curtain falls, as in Ivanhoe. Of all 
the unities of the drama there is only 
one which cannot be dispensed with— 
the unity ofinterest ; thisunity “Uncle 
Tom” wants. Itisnot therefore a novel, 
for a novel must obey this law of the 
drama—but a narrative of events skil- 
fully told, and enlivened by a gallery 
of portraits taken from life and fitted 
to the narrative. 

Dred has the same extraordinary 
merits as a narrative, and defects as 
adrama,as Uncle Tom—in aneven ex- 
aggerated form. The chief characters 
in both are duplicates, with some dis- 
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guise and a few additions. Nature has 
moulded in Mrs. Stowe’s mind a cer- 
tain stock of characters in pairs and 
then broken the mould. Old Tiff, for 
instance, is the Uncle Tom of Dred. 
The faithful old slave, the modern 
Davus,is reproduced,asin the comedies 
of Terence, with a few additional 
touches to vary the likeness. Old Tiff 
has a few more humours and od- 
dities, and is a little less the hero of 
the piece, but he is the same concep- 
tion all the while in both. Tomtit, 
again, is Topsy breeched—Topsy is 
only Tomtit in a pinafore. We 
“spose Tomtit grew” somewhere not 
a hundred miles from Topsy, for 
in fact they are sister and brother. 
The Aunt Nesbit of Dred is the 
Ophelia of Uncle Tom, a little older 
and more unamiable. Tom Gordon 
is Legree ; Frank Russe!l a St. Clair ; 
Milly is Mammy; and Harvey is 
George the second, as talented and as 
educated as his prototype George the 
first. 

There axe, it must be admitted, 
some additions to the stock, which, 
though few, are not unimportant. 
Dred is a new character, a kind of 
African prophet, half mad, half in- 
spired ; in that “ thin partition” state 
between wit and madness, which Mrs. 
Stowe and the Turks call inspiration. 
Among an oppressed and conquered 
peoplethere often arises a self-inspired 
prophet, some one who has dreamed of 
deliverance day and night so long-that 
he begins to act his dreams by day as 
others dream their actions by night. 
This night-mare of the soul is a branch 
of psychology too little studied. Ma- 
homet, Cromwell, and Joan of Arc 
are instances of a diseased imagina- 
tion anda sound practical understand- 
ing acting together. Fancy, like learn- 
ing, seems to intoxicate the brain only 
with shallow draughts ; “drinking 
deeper sobers it again.” Enthusiasm of 
the highest order is a return to com- 
mon sense; the mind has run the 
circle round, and madness often hits 
upon some expedient that by divert- 
ing the thoughts work, a cure. 
There is then a return to good sense. 
Hamlet is going mad, and will soon be 
raging like a poor ranting player, 
when a thought hits his diseased fancy 
and he grows sober again. To think 
of detecting murder in a play was the 
prank of a madman—he tracked it 
out with the skill of a detective. The 
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attempts of historians to reduce 
such characters as Mahomet or Crom- 
well to the one class of fanatics or im- 
postors would never have been made, 
could they have divined with Shak- 
speare that what is madness in reve- 
rie is often sober sense in action. It 
is a disease cured by homceopathie 
treatment, similia similibus. 

The leader of the Chinese insur- 
rection, Tae-ping-wang, and the pro- 
phet who has arisen the other day 
among the Caffres of South Africa, 
promising to sweep the English in- 
vader from the Cape as chatf before 
the wind, are other instances of the 
same state of mind. Dred is there- 
fore not an unlikely character; in fact, 
we doubt not the original exists in 
some great Dismal Swamp such as 
Mrs. Stowe describes. 

That Dred is a character taken 
from real life we have no more doubt 
than that Voltaire’s Mahomet was 
taken from history. But Voltaire has 
caricatured, without meaning it, the 
Arab chief. With all the sympathy 
for Mahomet which a common hatred 
of Christianity could inspire, the Anti- 
christ of modern infidelity could not 
understand the Antichrist of Arabian 
imposture. Voltaire could mimic the 
thunderbolt which broke on the church 
of the seventh century with stage 
rattle in the eighteenth ; but into the 
“secret place of thunder” he had 
never entered. 

Mrs. Stowe, like Voltaire, has 
chosen a character from life too great 
or too strange for her powers of con- 
ception. Her sublimity borders on the 
profane. Dred is an African Cove- 
nanter, whotalks like Mr. “ Smite- 
them-hip-and-thigh,” or Mr. “ Bind- 
their-kings-in-chains,” but acts as if 
his enemies and oppressors were only 
ghostly and invisible. Good old 
Alexander Cruden went mad from 
the labour of compiling his Concord- 
ance. Dred is as mad as Mr. Cruden, 
and mad in the same way. He is the 
Old Testament part of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, strung together as loosely 
as beads on a thread. Evaporate the 
texts which he is profuse of to pro- 
fanity, and nothing remains but the 
name. He is nothing but a vaporer— 
a “reek of the rotten fens” in the great 
Dismal Swamp—gilded with texts 
from the book of God. 

The author of Old Mortality would 
have done more with Dred. He 
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would have been mad less in the 
* Alexander Cruden style than in the 
style of Balfour of Burley. In lucid 
intervals he would have handled a re- 
volver instead of a Concordance. He 
would have been an unsuccessful 
Spartacus or Toussaint. Like the old 
Covenanter woman he would have 
cried, “‘ By the help of my God 1 have 
leaped over the wall,” and also done 
it. Scott’s enthusiasts say and do— 
Mrs. Stowe’s says and doesnot. Dred’s 
madness is monotonous; the pious are 
pained and the careless wearied with 
Joel and Amos; the burden of Ni- 
neveh and the burden of Moab, sound- 
ing in our ears like the “voice of a 
millstone,” harsh and incessant. If 
the battle of Slavery is Armageddon 
(it is as good a guess, at least, as Sebas- 
topol), fight it out by all means with 
Gog and Magog, the hosts of Mr. 
President Pierce and Colonel Brooks. 
But Dred is an agitator of the moral 
force class. His artillery is in texts, 
and his round shot the sling-stones of 
David and the minor prophets. Dred 
issuchaScripture prophet as we see in 
medizval drawings, with a long tail of 
texts coming outof his mouth, as if the 
words could be seenas well asthe man. 

The plot in Dred is even less skil- 
fully handled than in Uncle Tom. The 
story is so unfinished that we look 
on it as a cartoon or a key to the com- 
ing Dred. The cholera despatches 
Nina, who is the heroine presumptive, 
justasshe is about toascendthethrone 
of our affections, Clayton, the hero, 
forswears matrimony and weds aboli- 
tionism. Dred is killed most unac- 
countably towards the end of the 
ook ; but as he has lived a most 
ghostly life all along, “ he shuffles off 
this mortal coil” as a ghost steps out 
of a winding sheet when thecockcrows. 
Of the breaking up of the encamp- 
ment in the Dismal Swamp, and the 
escape of its black inmates up north, 
through a cordon of Tom Gordon’s 
men and hounds, we are not vouch- 
safed much explanation. We are 
raised to a dreadful state of appre- 
hension about them, only to be told 
that after a shipwreck, some on boards 
and some on broken pieces of the 
ship, all came safe to land. We may 
imagine what weplease. Most tan- 
talizing to your regular story-reader 
is this enigmatic brevity. We are 
like the curious American who was 
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under promise to ask no more ques- 
tions—that his leg was bitten off. We 
burst with ignorance to know how 
and when : was it a crocodile or a saw- 
ing machine? We have thought of 
putting an advertisement in the mys- 
terious second column of the Z'imes, 
to say, “‘ If the interestingindividuals, 
Harry, and Hannibal, Lisette, Tiff, 
and two children, who stole away from 
Dred, page 494, will return, all will be 
forgiven. The distracted readers will 
ask no more questions of the amiable 
authoress who spirited them away. 
N.B.—The fugitive slave law will be 
appealed after this} notice, and who- 
ever is detected harbouring these run- 
aways will be prosecuted.” 

Dred is not a novel, although it is 
advertised “ at all the libraries.” It is 
a political pamphlet to suit the age. 
In a dramatic age moralists and per- 
formers put their Hue and Cry on the 
stage, and pilloried the vices and 
follies of the day in buskin and sock. 
Now that the stage has declined, and 
there is reading for the million, the 
mode of torture is changed, but the 
punishment for social malefactors is 
the same. In Hamlet’s age, “ guilty 
creatures sitting at a play have pre- 
sently been so moved that they have 
proclaimed their malefactions ;” so in 
our age, in the shape of a novel, 
slavery “ will out and speak with most 
miraculous organ.” Never before has 
a novel dealt such blows on a giant 
evil. Satire has before been em- 
ployed to scourge tyranny ; but satire 
can only work upon our scorn, it can- 
not make us weep; and we are not 
thoroughly roused until we recipso- 
cate with the advocate not only hatred 
and scorn for the oppressor but also 
pity and love for the injured. Some- 
thing more artificial than a simple 
outburst of the writer’s feelings is 
needed to make those feelings en- 
tirely ours. But in a good play or a 
well written novel we are so carried 
away, that we feel the “motive and cue 
of passion” of the writer, such as 
oratory in its highest flights some- 
times affects us with. 

The discovery which bursts upon 
Hamlet in that wonderful soliloquy 
which is, perhaps, the only perfect 
instance of thinking aloud on record— 


A play’s the thing 
In which I'll catch the conscience of the king, 


has broken upon Mrs, Stowe now 
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some years past. “ Humph, about my 
brains,” she may have said. to her- 
self, as she beat her brow to feel was 
there any redress within for the 
wrongs which she saw without. Gen- 
erous and true hearts would madden 
with the sight of oppression, but for 
a vent for action made for them 
either by their pen or their sword. 
The sense of wrong in them, as in 
Jeremiah, isin their heart as “a burn- 
ing fire shut up in their bones; and 
they are weary with forbearing and 
cannot stay.” 

Mrs. Stowe has thrown herself with 
all her heart and mind and soul 
and strength into the cause of aboli- 
tionism. The novel is only a thin veil 
thrown over her real purpose : Abo- 
litionism is the theme of every chap- 
ter. She is too true an artist to ac- 
cumulate horrors on horrors ; the joys 
of slave life are told as well as the sor- 
rows. But amid the wildest mirth, 
amid the most peaceful scenes of con- 
tent, Mrs. Stowe neverforgets her pur- 
pose ; “ Surgit amari aliquid ;”—the 
end of that mirth is always heavi- 
ness. The slave is to be sold south, 
or turned into a field-hand, or Tom 
Gordon has caught a sight of his 
young wife. The bitterness of bond- 
age is felt under the good master as 
well as the bad. Mr. Clayton under- 
takes to educate and improve his 
slaves. Heis first remonstrated with by 
the neighbouring planters ; and, when 
he still persists, is threatened with 
tar, feathers, and Justice Lynch. 
There were some counts in the indict- 
ment against slavery not recited in 
Uncle Tom. Dred has been written 
that there should be no wrong untold, 
If slavery could be blackened, Mrs. 
Stowe has blackened it; for the points 
in relief in Uncle Tom are the dark- 
est in Dred. Religion, for instance, 
sheds a streak of light in Uncle Tom. 
It was felt that at the worst men 
could only kill the body. Life and im- 
mortality stream in upon Uncle Tom 
under the lash of Legree, ’till we for- 
get the bruised and bleeding body 
in the halo round the martyr’s head ; 
we see his face as the face of an angel, 
and say, this is not death ; “nay, in all 
these things he is more than con- 
queror.” 

The Christianity in Uncle Tom al- 
leviates the anguish of slavery. One 
solace remains to the slave, and that 
must be taken away. Christianity 
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in Uncle Tom is the bright side of the 
oo in Dred it is the dark side. 

n Uncle Tom we have allusions to 
the pretence of quoting the Scrip- 
tures in defence of slavery. The hol- 
lowness of such pretences rouses the 
indignation of St. Clair, who has, at 
least, the virtue of not cloaking op- 
pression with hypocrisy. In Dred, 
Mrs. Stowe pours the whole vials of 
her wrath on such sanctimonious pre- 
tences. On the subject of slavery, 
it seems, there are two schools of 
opinion—the old lights and the new. 
The old lights maintain that the Afri- 
can race are doomed for ever and ever 
to slavery, because Noah awaking 
from drunkenness said, “ cursed be 
Canaan.” But the old lights forget 
that the Hamites are as much Asiatic 
as African, and that Rahab, and 
Babylon, Tyre, and India, the proud- 
est and oldest empires of the world, 
should come under the terms of this 
curse as much, and more than the 
woolly-headed inhabitants of Western 
Africa. The new lights advocate 
slavery on philosophical principles 
as the old fights on textual, Mr. 
Jekyl, an elder of the Church, holds 
the following opinions :— 


Mr. Jekyl was a theologian and a man 
of principle. His metaphysical talent indeed 
made him a point of reference among his 
Christian brethren; and he spent much of 
his leisure time in reading theological trea- 
tises. His favourite subject of all was the 
the nature of true virtue; and this, he had 
fixed in his mind, consisted in a love of the 
greatest good. According to his theology, 
right consisted in creating the greatest 
amount of happiness; andevery creature had 
rights to be happy in proportion to his capa- 
city of enjoyment or being. He whose 
capacity was ten pounds had a right to place 
his own happiness before that of him who had 
five, because, in that way, five pounds mor 
of happiness would exist in the general whole. 
He considered the right of the Creator to 
consist in the fact that he had a greater 
amount of capacity than all creatures put to- 
gether, and, therefore, was bound to promote 
his own happiness before all of them put to- 
gether. He believed that the Creator made 
himself his first object in all that he did; and 
descending from him all creatures were to 
follow the same rule, in proportion to their 
amount of being; the greater capacity of hap- 
piness always taking precedence of the less. 
Thus Mr. Jekyl considered that the Creator 
brought into the world yearly myriads of hu- 
man beings with no other intention than to 
make them everlastingly miserable; and that 
this was right, because his capacity of enjoy- 
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ment being greater than all theirs put to- 
gether, he had a right to gratify himself in 
this way. Mr. Jekyl’s belief in slavery was 
founded on his theology. He assumed that 
the white race had the largest amount of 
being, therefore it had a right to tuke prece- 
dence of the black. On this point he held 
long and severe arguments with his partner 
Mr. Israel McFogg, who, belonging to a dif- 
ferent school of theology, referred the whole 
Matter to no natural fitness, but to a divine 
decree, by which it pleased the Creator in the 
time of Noah to pronounce a curse upon 
Canaan. ‘The fact that the African race did 
not descend from Canaan was, it is true, a 
slight difficulty in the chain of the argument, 
but theologians are daily in the habit of sur- 
mounting much greater ones. Either way, 
whether by metaphysical fitness or Divine 
decree, the two partners attained the same 
practical result. Mr, Jekyl, though a coarse- 
grained man, had started from the hands cf 
nature no more hard-hearted or unfeeling than 
many others; but his mind, having for years 
been immersed in the waters of law and thece 
logy, had slowly petrified into such a steady 
eosideration of the greatest general good, 
that he was wholly inaccessible to any emo- 
tion of particular humanity. The trembling 
eager tone of pity, in which Nina had spoken 
of the woman and children who were about 
to be made victims of a legal process, had 
excited but a moment’s pause. What con- 
siderations of temporal loss and misery can 
shake the constancy of the theologian who 
has accustomed himself to contemplate and 
discuss, as a cool intellectual exercise, the 
eternal misery of generations? who worships 
a God that creates myriads only to glorify 
himself in their eternal torments ? 


The worst evil of slavery seems to 
arise from this, its deteriorating effect 
on Christianity itself. If our food is 
adulterated, let us at least have un- 
adulterated drugs; but if the anti- 
dote be as poisonous as the bane, 
what further hope remains for us? 
Well did old Chaucer say of a pure 
clergy— 


He still would add this proverb, then, thereto, 
That if gold rusts, what must iron do? 

And if a priest be foul in whom we trust, 
How fares it with a man of lewed lust ? 


We will not despair of America till 
then. Butshould, which God avert, 
the fine gold become dim,—should 
Christianity, out of whose foundation 
truths is our unity of blood in the 
first Adam, and our unity of spicit in 
the Second Adam, continue to wink 
at, and at last to sanction the “ do- 
mestic institution” which loosens the 
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marriage knot, dissolves the family, 
and discivilizes man by disuniting 
him, the hereafter in store for America 
is no longer doubtful. The steps of 
degradation will be reached in certain 
order. Every democracy, as Plato 
once predicted from the example of 
the Greek republics must degenerate 
into a tyranny, a tyranny into an an- 
archy, and anarchy puts an end to its 
own existence, and so the evil cures 
itself. 

At present, indeed, we see no break 
in the clouds. The pro-slavery party 
seem everywhere triumphant. As we 
write, the Presidential election has 
been carried in their favour, In de- 
fiance of all compact, fresh states are 
annexed to the slave interest— Kansas 
is carried, and the Missouri compro- 
mise shamefully violated. Vigilance 
Committees sit in every district to 
watch over and protect slavery—the 
ballot box, the crown-jewel of a sove- 
reign people, as an American senator 
has finely described it, has been plun- 
dered. Preachers who dared to be 
true to God have been ridden on a 
rail, tarred, tied to a log, and thrown 
into the Missouri. A reign of terror 
has setin, unequalled since the French 
Revolution. A senator who had the 
courage to raise his voice against 
these things in the Senate of the 
United States is brutally struck down, 
and left stunned and bleeding on the 
floor of one of the greatest delibera- 
tive assemblies in the world—nor was 
the act the act of a single bully. As 
the Spartan mother thanked her God 
that Sparta had many more such 
sons, so Carolina subscribes to show 
there are many more Brookes’. A 
silver cane, bearing the inscription 
“Hit him again,” is the elegant tro- 
phy of a slave state to its pugilistic 
hero. The Tipton Slasher, or the 
Brummagem Pet would rise, no doubt, 
to the honours of Congress, and sit 
belted among theConscript Fathers of 
America, could they be induced to 
emigrate, 

Dark, indeed, and lowering is the 
future of America; but the darkest 

point of all is where there should be 
Fight. The Christian Church in 
America is dumb on the one topic 
on which she should give men no rest. 
We do not mean that there are no pro- 
testing Chiistians—no pulpits where 
a warning is sounded against the ac- 
eursed thing. But the churches do 
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not move as a body in this matter. 
Dicksons there are in the ministry in 
America, no doubt—men in thread- 
bare coats who beara life-long of un- 
complaining poverty, as a traveller 
bears a storm on his way to his home. 
But Churches are public bodies, and 
public bodies are guided by dexter- 
ous men such as Dr. Shubael Pack- 
thread or Dr. Calker. One of the best 
chapters in Dred is chapter 41, which 
describes a clerical conference. There 
is Dr. Cushing the popular preacher, 
soft, easy, and urbane; there is Dr. 
Packthread the master of clerical 
strategy; and Dr. Calker the High 
Church Presbyterian. “He began 
with loving the Church for God's 
sake, and ended by loving her better 
than God; and by the Church he 
meant the organization of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
of America.” “Then there was Father 
3onnie—ready at a minute’s notice 
either fora laugh ora prayer—a camp 
preacher who thanked God that he 
had been delivered from the bondage of 
thinking slavery a sin or an evil in 
any sense ; who, if a northern aboli- 
tionist came at him, shook the Bible 
at him, and said, Nay but, oh man, 
who art thou that repliest against 
God? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay ?” 

In the result of this conference we 
have one specimen of Church action 
on the slavery question. The Pres- 
byterian Church seem to have thought 
with Dr. Calker, “that the slavery 
question was a disturbing force, weak- 
ening the harmony among brethren ; 
he regarded it therefore with distrust 
and aversion. He would read no facts 
on that side of the question, and when 
the dissensions of zealous brethren 
would bring frightful and appalling 
statements into the General Assembly, 
he was too busy in seeking what could 
be said to ward off their force to allow 
them to have much influence on his 
own mind. Gradually he came to 
vicw the subject with dislike, as a 
pertinacious intruder in the path of 
the Presbyterian Church. That the 
whole train of cars laden with the in- 
terests of the world for all time should 
be stopped by a ragged, manacled 
slave across the track, was to him an 
impertinence and an absurdity. What 
was he that the Presbyterian Church 
should be divided and hindered by 
him? So thought the exultaat thou- 
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sands who followed Christ once, when 
the blind beggar raised his importu- 
nate cry, and they would make him 
hold his peace. So thought not He 
who stopped the tide of triumphant 
success, that he might call the ne- 
glected one to himself and lay his 
hands upon him.” 

The downward tendency of Chris- 
tian principle on the subject of slavery 
is noticed by Mrs. Stowe in an ap- 
pendix. There is more ground for 
alarm in this than in anything else, 
for if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? Christi- 
anity and slavery are so plainly con- 
trary the one to the other, thatone of 
the two must abdicate to the other in 
America. In the Roman empire fif- 
teen centuriesago,slavery wasas firmly 
seated as a domestic institution ; but 
it yielded at last, though in falling it 
tore up by the roots the Roman em- 
pire itself. How will it fare in the 
conflict between the two in the em- 
pire of the West? In conjecturing 
the future issue of slavery, it cannot 
be unimportant to study its past his- 
tory. 

The state of slavery is one almost 
as old and universal as society it- 
self. The only two stages of society 
in which it is not found are the two 
extremes of barbarism and high Chris- 
tian culture; in neither of which isman 
in the true state of nature—left, that 
is, to carry on society by his own un- 
aided resources. 

The savage state, such as we find it 
among the New Hollanders and 
others, is not a state of nature; it is 
a state of degeneracy, out of which 
man has never been known to raise 
himself. In this non-natural state 
slavery has never taken root—this 
pernicious weed will not grow on so 
poor a soil.. Among savages there are 
wars, of course; indeed their existence 
is nothing but a state of war against 
wild beastsand wilder men. But their 
custom is to kill their prisoners, and 
when food is scarce, as in New Zea- 
land, where there are few roots and 
no quadruyeds, to eat them. 

It is needless to add, that in the 
other extreme of christian civiliza- 
tion slavery does not exist, for very 
different reasons. Christianity has 
taught men out of “ the book of the 
generations of the sons of Adam”— 
a truth which men in a state of 
nature, whether philosopher or sav- 
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age, never seem to have conjectured— 
that God had made of one blood all 
men that dwell on the face of the 
earth. 

But between the two extremes of 
the infra-natural state of barbarism, 
and the super-natural state of Chris- 
tian culture, slavery has everywhere 
prevailed ; its origin is as old as hu- 
man society. 

One stage above the savage state 
is the nomad or pastoral, such as the 
tribes of Central Asia still adhere to. 
Here in the cradle of the human race 
the serpent of slavery laid its first egg. 
The two grew together. The begin- 
ning of society under Nimrod was 
the beginning also of slavery. He 
built cities and also enslaved men— 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man, 


The origin of slavery is thus natu- 
ral, it has its root in human nature. 
Whenever man is found at that zero 
point, neither debased below himself 
into the pit of barbarism, nor raised 
above himself to “sitin heavenly places 
in Christ,” there we find the condi- 
tions under which slavery is possible. 
The range for the existence of slavery 
is thus a wide one, between such wide 
extremes as pure barbarism and pure 
Christian civilization. Almost all 
history runs between these two ex- 
tremes, and hence there are few 
periods when man is found either too 
embruted or too exalted to permit 
slavery. The brand of slavery is on 
every page from the days of Nimrod 
down to our own. 

The first slaves were prisoners of 
war, their lives were spared, but their 
liberties were forfeited. It is hard 
to say wherein the wrong of such 
slavery consists, further than the 
wrong of war in general. If there 
are rights of war, there is alsoa right 
of possession in the spoils of war. 
Slavery is not another evil, but one 
and the same with the evil of war. 
It is one of its inevitable consequen- 
ces—if we condemn the one, we have 
also implied a condemnation of the 
other. If it is wrong to take men’s 
liberties after a battle, it is, at least, 
as great a wrong to take their lives in 
it. The two evilsare inseparable ; it 
is, at least, a mitigation of the cruelty 
of barbarism, which always kills those 
whom it conquers. The Roman ju- 


rists haye rightly included slavery 
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wader the jus gentium. Although in 
Roman law men were naturally equal, 
they might lose these rights by con- 
quest, or forfeit them by offences 
against the state. None can reason- 
ably impugn the title of slavery to the 
two classes of criminals and captives. 
Men may be made slaves in war and 
so lose the jus gentium, or prisoners 
of state and lose the jus civile. War 
is an evil, and slavery is an evil, but 
they are only different parts of thesame 
thing. To condemn the two, we must 
do so the day before, not the day after 
the battle. Slavery comes from war, 
and war comes from the lusts within, 
which war in our members—and so 
we mount up to the origin of evil. 

But slavery, which grew out of the 
rights of war, would cease with the 
state of war. Ingenious man was not 
long in discovering a way of perpetu- 
ating slavery beyond the natural lives 
of its first victims, Slavery, like 
royalty, never dies. The principle 
was this,—it was a rule of Roman 
law that the offspring of the slave- 
woman followed the condition of the 
mother. The children born of women 
made captives in war were therefore 
born in slavery. Polygamy came thus 
to sanction slavery and giveita status 
of its own. 

Before this, slavery was simply a 
consequence of war—evil because all 
war is an evil. Now it became an evil 
of itself, the “‘ domestic institution” 
which has plagued every family and 
state into which it has ever got foot- 
ing. 

Thus out of the rights of war and 
the rights of polygamy, blended to- 
gether, has grown the full state of 
slavery. Reform men in these two 
practices to which they have been ever 
addicted, and slavery at once ceases. 
Cut off even the one cause of slavery, 
and it becomes sterile of more evil. 
For even if warsendure, but slavery 
were limited to the original prizes of 
war, male or female, and no uterine 
taint of slavery were allowed to de- 
scend to those born of slave mothers, 
the state of slavery would at once be 
struck with sterility. We have this 
sterile slavery to this day among 
Christian states, for what are prison- 
ers of war or prisoners of state but 
slaves? Slavery, at worst, is a state 
terminable with their lives—it is not 
renewable for ever—as when the 


slave mother bears a slave child, 
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Slavery is only a status when, like 
Hagar, it gendereth to bondage. 

To Roman law, slaveholders owe 
those refinements of reasoning by 
which men have satisfied themselves 
to do wrong rightfully. To conse- 
crate a crime by pouring the anoint- 
ing oil of truth on the fone head of 
lying, has been the mission of false 
prophets ever since the world began. 
The hoary lie in slavery is this, that 
the slave woman “genders to bond- 
age.” By Roman law every man is 
born free, by the jus naturale free- 
dom is his birthright. There is the 
patria potestas, no doubt, the power 
of the parent within reasonable limits 
over his infant child. But by what 
right is there a dominica potestas— 
a power over the child born of a bond 
woman greater than over the child born 
of the free? To give a colour of right 
to this infraction of the jus naturale, 
the fiction was invented that slavery 
passed from the mother to the child— 
Strange contradiction, that while all 
rights flow from the father, wrongs 
only descend with the mother—that 
the slavery of men arising from war 
is a terminable evil, but the slavery of 
women is one renewable for ever in 
their offspring. The redemption of the 
lawful prize of war—the man taken 
prisoner in fair fight—is possible, but 
the redemption of the unlawful prize, 
the unresisting woman, impossible for 
ever. In war man stakes his life; and, 
of course, as the less is contained 
under the greater, his liberty with it 
—he loses, and, of course, pays the 
forfeit. But what has woman staked 
that she would pay the price of her 
life with her body? The truth is, that 
heathenism knows nothing of the rights 
of woman or the sacredness of mar- 
riage. Polygamy abetted all the hor- 
rors of war and added fresh horrors of 
its own. Slavery has been born, like 
Milton’s Death, from the union of war 
and polygamy. Slavery, then, inces- 
tuously engenders to bondage. Of 
Polygamy, its mother,as Death of Sin, 
the slave trade is the progeny— 


of that rape begot, 
These yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me as thou see’st, hourly conceived, 
And hourly born with sorrow infinite. 


But what have these abstract points 
of right in old Roman law to say to 
the slavery question as it exists now 
in America} Everything. Vo man 
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ever does a wrong without having a 
good reason to give for wt. If wrong 
could not put on such a show of right, 
and the worse were not dressed up to 
appear the better reason, evil would 
not be so intense and enduring as it 
is. In every case of great wrong, 
there is one lurking lie which the 
truth can only touch with the tip of 
the spear; but that touch is enough to 
expose it. 

here are two wrongs in American 
slavery quite distinct from each other; 
the one would have ceased long since, 
and slavery become extinct had it not 
revived in the other. It was a wrong 
to kidnap men in Africa, to huddle 
them on board ships, and transport 
them in gangs to the cotton and rice 
swamps of Central and Southern 
America. With the sorrows of the 
African slave the world has resound- 
ed; but those of the American slave 
are yet to begin. 

“One woe is past and behold another 
cometh.” When the carrying trade 
in slaves was declared to be piracy by 
the law of Europe, nothing remained 
but that slavery, struck with sterility 
in the supply from Africa, should die 
out of itself; so it was anticipated it 
would, 

But slavery never dies. The supply 
from Africa was cut off, and America 
began to grow her own slaves. The 
idea was not original ; there was Ro- 
man precedent to follow. In the early 
days of the Republic the supply of 
slaves was kept up by the constant 
wars. Sometimes slaves were so 
cheap after a victorious campaign, 
that thousands of captives were sold 
for two and seven pence of our money, 

r head, as in the camp of Lucullus 
in Pontus. Jt was cheaper to import 
than to breed. But when, in the days of 
the Empire, thetide of conquest began 
to turn the other way, and the supply 
of captives fell off, 7¢ became cheaper 
to breed than to import, and the price 
of female slaves rose accordingly. 
Then the jus naturale was forgotten, 
and the convenient fiction employed, 
that the child follows the state of 
its mother. 

This classic precedent was not lost 
upon the southern states of America. 
Slave breeding took the place of the 
slave trade, and the ane was even 
brisker than ever, But there was 
little to rejoice at in this; the evil 
only took a new turn. 
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The African slave trade ceased in 
1808. Now observe howa home market 
has'risen up to replace it. During 
theten years ending 1850, the slave 
population of the United States in- 
creased at the rate of twenty-eight per 
cont. 

The number of slaves, therefore, in 
Virginia which amounted to 448,856 
n 1240, should have been 574,574; it 
was only 473,020. lnstead of increas- 
ing at the rate of twenty-eight per 
cent., the slaves in Virginia appa- 
rently increased only at the rate of 
five-and-a-half per cent. It cannot be 
that slavery was stationary only in 
Virginia. The rate of increase among 
the slaves in Virginia must have been, 
at least at the average rate of the 
other states, twenty-eight per cent. 
It may have been more, it could not 
well have been less. What became 
then of the missing 101,548 ; or the 
difference between twenty-eight and 
five-and-a-half per cent. ? 

The answer is found in this fact, 
that new states were annexed which 
absorbed this increase of 101,548. To 
these new states, Virginia exported 
her human crop. For her 100,000 
souls she has received, therefore, at 
the low average price of 500 dollars 
per head, at-least fifty millions of 
dollars. Well does the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, from whose accu- 
rate statement the above facts are 
gleaned, remark that “ it was to pre- 
serve this trade that Mexico was 
robbed of Texas, and afterwards of 
California and New Mexico, that 
Cuba is to be snatched, and Jamaica 
annexed, and that every new state in 
which the climate is suited to the 
Negro is admitted into the Union as 
a slave state.” 

A few statistical facts published 
lately by the Republican Convention 
of the State of New York, will shew 
the 1apid strides made by the slave 
interest to ascendaney in America. 
Instead of six States—the number of 
slave-holding States at the Declara- 
tion of Independence—there are now 
fifteen ; that is, an addition of nine 
sovereign States to the slave-holding 
interest. Instead of 600,000 slaves, 
there arenow 3,000,000, While seven 
States have abolished the “ domestic 
institution,” nine new States have 
been added to the Union as slave- 
holders, end have brought with them 
an addition of },579,965 slaves. 
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It is singular that Virginia, which 
is now the great breeding ground for 
slaves, was alsothe State to which the 
first slaves were imported from Africa, 
In 1622, a Dutch vessel bound to the 
West Indies with slaves on board, 
was driven by storm to Virginia, and 
sold there her cargo. Thus the two 
Avatars of the Demon of Slavery have 
hoth been on the soil of Virginia, but 
the last has been worse than the 
first. In breeding for the home 
market, he has brought with himseven 
spirits more wicked than the first. 

The trans-Atlantic slave trade was 
carried on with all the savage cruelty 
of Moloch—the native god of Africa ; 
the slave-breedingand sale in Virginia 
under the auspices of Mammon—the 
native god of America. Moloch 
wasted human life, but Mammon 
stocks his farms with it. Moloch 
alighted on the black man as trea- 
sure trove, ill got soon gone. Mam- 
mon put his treasure out to interest, 
and funded his property in man, 
Moloch hunted for men as fere natu- 
ree, “natural brute beasts made to be 
taken.” Mammon strictly preserves 
his game, and protects a slave-mother 
as a hen-pheasant, or a vixen and cubs 
are preserved ina sporting county in 
England. 

in tearing men from their homes 
in Africa, Christians acted under the 
respectable delusion that they were 
waging war on the infidel—it was 
a new crusade against the black Moors. 
Humanity even raised its voice for 
African slavery. The benevolent Las 
Casas, who had seen the Indians melt 
away under the cruelty of the Span- 
iards, proposed that Africans, who 
were more robust, should be em- 
ployed instead. His scheme embraced 
the salvation of the souls as well as 
the bodies of the Indians. The Dutch 
and English traders, who had no pre- 
tence of a crusade against the infidel, 
at least, excused themselves on the 
plea that black wasthe devil’s livery, 
and that, therefore, none of the elect 
could be found with the mark of Cain 
upon them. 

Bat whatever the plea, the African 
slave trade was carried on avowedly 
under the laws of war. If traders 
had troubled themselves with the Ro- 
man law, which it is not likely they 
ever did, their pretext would have 
been that the black and white races 
were sworn to eternal enmity ; aud 
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that though by the jus naturale the 
born African has a natural right to 
liberty, yet that by the jus gentium 
they lawfully forfeited it on becoming 
prizes of war. ‘To capture slaves, or 
to barter for them with the African 
chiefs, was only to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country ; to transport 
them to America was only to condemn 
them, as prisoners of war, to forced 
labour, as we do in our hulks and 
dockyards. 

The pretext of the African slave- 
trade was respectable in comparison 
to that by which the slave-market in 
America is now supplied, Slave- 
breeding has no rights of war to ap- 
peal to. Cut off from the jus gentium 
as a pretext, the jus naturale was 
also against the Virginian slave- 
grower. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence adopts the Roman jus natu- 
rale as a fundamental part of the 
American Constitution. ‘ Men are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, Ziberty, and the pursuitof hap- 
piness.” 

Might not the poor slave, as with 
bave back his tyrant prepares to “ ex- 
amine him, with scourging,” say as a 
Roman citizen once said, ‘ But I was 
free-born ?” Is not liberty his inalien- 
able right, the right of birth by the 
terms of the very Charterof America ? 
Will his captors “ fear because heisan 
American?” ‘“ With a great price ?” 
Americanwhites have bought theirown 
freedom in the world’s citizenship; but 
what respect have they shown to the 
inalienable rights of a free birth in 
American blacks ? 

The slave trade in America is as 
bad as that in ancient Rome, with 
this aggravation, that light is come 
into the world, and so slavery is with- 
out excuse. Niggers are grown in 
Virginia, and sold south to Florida and 
Texas under the classic precedents of 
Gaius and Ulpian. A Roman slave 
could not contract a marriage. His 
cohabitation with a woman was con- 
tubernium, and no legal relation be- 
tween him and his children was re- 
cognized. ‘The case is even worse in 
America, for niggers are grown out of 
women for whom the holy rite of 
Christian marriage has been parodied. 
A mad Emperor gave his horse the 
consulship ; but Rome was ashamed 
of such a prostitution of litles. But 
itis a worse prostitution of such au 
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“excellent mystery” as marriage, to 
celebrate it between man and woman 
whose legal standing in America is, 
“* De nullis, de mortuis, de guadrupe- 
dibus.” The cohabitation of quadru- 
peds is solemnized with the rites of a 
Christian marriage. God is called to 
join together what the “almighty 
dollar” may put asunder in a few 
weeks. “ What part hath Christ with 
Belial ?”? How dare a minister of 
Christ hallow the union of man and 
woman forced to cohabit as cattle, and 
who bred as cattle to stock the new 
States down South. Romau slavery 
was brutal, but American is profane as 
well. 

An American slave auction also re- 
minds us of the classic days of Rome. 
In Rome, slaves were placed on a 
raised stone or platform, so that all 
might see and handle them, Pur- 
ehasers usually had them stripped 
naked, and even called in the advice 
of medical men. The character of 
the slave was set forth by a scroll 
(titulus) hanging round his neck, 
which was a warranty to the pur- 
chaser. The vendor was ee to 
warrant that the slave was sound, 
that he had not a tendency to thiev- 
ery, running away, or committing 
suicide. Now turn to America; we 
copy the following account of a slave 
auction from the description of an 
eye-witness, inserted in the J//ustrated 
News of last September. 


We are compelled by limited space to 
confine ourselves to two sketches of slave 
auctions at Richmond. They take place in 
rooins on the ground floor, which are taken 
in rotation, in order to suit the convenience of 
dealers. Asno pen, we think, can adequate- 
ly delineate the choking sense of horror 
which overcomes one on first witnessing 
these degrading spectacles, we prefer limiting 
ourselves to mere description of what we saw. 
Outside the doors are hung small, garish 
flags of blood-red, upon which are pinned 
sinall, manuscript descriptions of the negroes 
to be successively disposed of. A pliulosopher 
night stop at the threshold to enquire by 
what sense of the fitness of things the stand- 
ard g lected by the slave auctioneer should be 
of such a sanguinary colour. As you enter, 
vou see what we have endeavoured to sketch 
in oue of the ueccompanving designs, An 
eve-bep tehed and ruffianly-leoking fellow in 
check trousers. and grimy in every put of 
his person, with no hammer in his hand, ag 
he is commonly de icted by those who have 
nut scen this human or rather inhuman sales 
man, takes the swelling bids thus, with up- 
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lifted finger, calling out:—*‘ Eight hun- 
dred—eight hundred—nine hundred—nine 
hundred—ten—eleven,” and even twelve 
hundred—which is generally the most a 
negro fetches. What may be called the 
** supernumeraries” in the scene are ‘‘ got 
up” in a way worthy of the occasion, wear- 
ing, as they do, hats in every state of de- 
composition and of every colour. Their fea- 
tures are callous, and one gentleman we par- 
ticularly noticed, who had a cow-hide-looking 
weapon, which dangled between his legs in 
such a way as to make one wonder whether 
his feet were cloven or not. There was a 
look of unmistakable devilry in this gentle- 
man, which he had evidently caught by com- 
munion with dark spirits. Spirits, however, 
is hardly a word which can with justice be 
applied to negroes in the plight now under 
notice ; they may, in auctioneer’s parlance, 
be ‘likely hands,” but lively they certainly 
are not. 


The Fugitive Slave Law of Ameri- 
ca is another cast taken from the an- 
tique. The Lex Fabia of Rome fur- 
nished the provisions of the bill of 
of 1850. To conceala runaway slave 
was a furtum in ancient Rome. In 
young America, a Mr. Purdon Davis 
was sentenced in 1855 to twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the State 
Prison of Louisiana, for the crime of 
harbouring some runaway slaves. 
Some negroes took refuge in his 
wood-yard, were concealed by him, 
and sent in a canoe across the river. 
A negro-hunter (one of the classic 
profession of Fugitivarii) discovered 
their trail, hunted them for forty 
miles, overtook them, and gave them 
to his dogs to be worried, until at 
last they confessed whence they 
came, and who had assisted them. 
Twenty years in gaol, to atone, in a 
Christian land, for committing the 
sin of the good Samaritan ! For to the 
question, Who is my neighbour? it 
is a crime in America to answer, the 
bleeding, foot-sore, African slave, in 
danger of being torn to death by 
dogs, if taken ; or of dying of hunger, 
if the door is closed against him ! 

Madame Pulsky, in her “ Ameri- 
ca, White, Red, and Black,” men- 
tions that she has an ancient badge in 
her possession with the inscription, 
“Jussione DDD. NNN. re quis ser- 
vum fugientem suscipiat.” The three 
lords who had then passed this fugi- 
tive slave law were Theodosius, Arca- 
dius, and Honorius. It was on the 
eve of the division of the empire into 
east and west. Ancient Rome died 
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almost in the act of dictating a 
Fugitive Slave Law. Christianity 
and slavery had been wrestling to- 
gether for four centuries, as Jacob 
and Esau in Rebecca’s womb. In the 
death-throes of the old empire it 
might have been prophetically said, 
“two nations are in thy womb, and 
the elder shall serve the younger.” 
Slavery, the first-born of the empire, 
— to Christianity, the younger- 
orn ; but not without bitter pangs on 
both sides, and a long conflict of 
many centuries. 

Is the Fugitive Slave Law of 
America of 1850 passed in the same 
way on the eve of a division of the re- 
public into north and south? Are 
the United States waxing old, like 
the empire? And is it, like the em- 
pire, in travail with two births un- 
like each other as slavery and the 
Gospel? To these questions time 
only can give an answer. But the 
teaching of history is full of warning. 
Slavery and Christianity grew and 
struggled together, and at last tore 
the empire asunder between them. 
Christianity had but just quickened 
into life, centuries before its political 
birth under Constantine, when it be- 
gan its struggles with slavery. The 
escape of Onesimus, his conversion 
and return to Philemon “as more 
than a servant—a brother beloved,” 
was the struggle of the twins in the 
womb of the empire. Their mother 
might have foreboded thus early that 
as they grew their quarrels would 
also grow, until slavery trampled out 
Christianity, or was itself destroyed. 
Between her elder pagan and her 
younger Christian institutions, that 
mother, the empire, could enjoy no 
quiet, and at last expired like Re- 
becca, “‘ weary of her life.” 

The United States must learn from 
the example of Rome that Christiani- 
ty and the pagan institution of slavery 
cannot co-exist together. The repub- 
lic must take her side and choose her 
favourite child; for if she love the 
one, she must hate the other. 

The breach between the two, 
long threatening, has come at last. 
Both are full grown, and hate each 
other as brothers only can hate who 
are rivals for the blessing of becoming 
the “domestic institution.” If the fate 
of the empire be any warning, then 
the fate of the republic is certain. 
Christianity and slavery will tear the 
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republic between them into North 
and South, as the empire was torn 
into East and West. It is too late 
for compromise. The home trade in 
slaves is now nearly forty years old ; 
the slave population has increased from 
600,000 to 3,200,000; nine slave- 
holding States have been added to 
the Union in the same time. The 
growth of Christianity has been quite 
as great. There are now 36,000 
churches in America, and the Bible 
is a household book in every State in 
the Union. The collision will be ten- 
fold greater in the young republic 
than in the effete old empire. The 
more electric matter the clouds are 
charged with, the louder the thunder 
peals ; and there is all the difference 
between the energies of the slave and 
the religious interest in the sixth 
century and the nineteenth, as be- 
tween a thunder-storm in our lati- 
tudes and in the tropics. Humanity 
even prays that the collision may 
soon occur; for, oppressed as_ the 
atmosphere before the storm—awful 
as the calm before the first peal— such 
is the lull in America now. What 
destruction the storm will cause— 
whether a slave rising will occur— 
whether the white man will be swept 
from the Southern States—whether 
the South will beat itself to pieces 
against the rocks of Cuba or Jamaica 
—God only knows; but the moral 
atmosphere of fifteen slave-holding 
States must be purified, let the shock 
come from whatever quarter. What- 
ever the future of slavery, of the 
hereafter of Christianity we are quite 
confident. It has shaken off, one 
after another, too many pagan insti- 
tutions, to receive a deadly wound 
from this. The promise will be again 
made good in the case of Christianity : 
«Ye shall take up serpents, and if ye 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt you.” 

But what of the fate of the Union ? 
Is it too late to apply a remedy, and 
must the disease work its own cure ? 
We fear so. Slavery has been con- 
trasted by the Archbishop of Dublin 
with Catholic disabilities in Ireland 
and serfdom in Russia, as a rising 
tide is to still water or to a receding 
tide. Slavery in America, since the 
year 1808, has been a case of a rising 
flood ; the waters have risen so high 
that an inundation must occur. 


Would that slavery had then been 


contracted to serfdom, and at last 
ceased altogether ! The emancipation 
of serfs all over Europe has been cer- 
tain and gradual. Between England 
and Russia there is only the differ- 
ence of three hundred years. Serf- 
dom in England was only abolished 
so late as the reign of Elizabeth, and 
it is on the decline in Russia in our 
day. But the case of slavery in 
America is different. Slavery is ag- 
gressive without and within the 
Union. It is the slave interest 
which draws capital from the North, 
and opens out fresh territory by 
conquest in the South. North and 
South meet in Virginia: to the central 
slave-breeding States, the North 
contributes the capital, and the South 
the cotton-fields. So long as both 
ends of the Union lend themselves, 
directly or indirectly, to this traftic, 
the whole Union is guilty of a sin 
whose proportions are national. 
Every “star”on that federal banner is 
crossed with the black “stripe” of 
slavery. 

There were hopes for the Union so 
long as the African slave-trade was 
the only source of supply. The one 
plea for slavery was this, that it was 
a missionary scheme for Christiani- 
zing Africa from America. In an 
em, | for Negro Slavery,” as 
published fifty years ago, this pre- 
text is loudly put forth :-— 


It isa humane trade, preventing human 
sacrifices, and civilizing the people ; neither 
is it very oppressive to the individuals. To 
begin with a Guinea negro’s arrival on one 
of our islands: he meets there near and dear 
relations. These agreeable and unexpected 
meetings are truly affecting, and excite the 
most tender and pleasing affections in the 
by-standers. 


But the case is otherwise when a 
home growth of slaves has risen up 
to replace the supply from Africa ; 
the tendency then is not to civilize 
but to barbarize. Men are raised in 
the midst of a civilized community, 
born to be slaves. Their right to 
live is only the right of the slave- 
owner to “gender to bondage ;” to 
multiply black cattle, as a farmer 
would his stock, and to sell them in 
the best market ‘“ down South.” 

Would that the reasons given for 
slavery by the Southern journals 
were any proof of the desperation of 
their cause. If “quem Deus vult 
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perdere prius dementat,” be true of 
slavery, the cause is doomed. The 
language of its advocates sounds of 
late more like the ravings of de- 
lirious than the reasonings of deter- 
mined men. They cover the weak- 
ness of their cause by excessive pre- 
tension. The brag of Northern abo- 
litionists is modesty to the brag of 
Southern anarchists. Slavery, they 
contend, is the normal state of soci- 
ety, not freedom. Slavery is not a 
distinction of colour or race, but of 
masterand man. ‘The white labourer 
is, or ought to be, a slave as much as 
the black. <A leading paper of South 
Carolina says, in a quotation we copy 
from the Times, October 27th. 


Slavery is the natural and normal condition 
of the labouring man, whether white or black. 
The great evil of northern free society is, 
that it is burdened with a servile class of me- 
chanics and labourers, unfit for self-govern- 
ment, and yet clothed with the attributes of 
governing citizens. Master and slave is a 
relation in socicty as necessary as that of 
parent and child, and the northern States 
will yet have to introduce it. 


To quote another “elegant ex- 
tract” from a Southern journal, the 
, 
Muscogee (Alabama) Herald: 


Free socicty! We sicken at the nanie, 
What is it but a conglomeration of greasy 
mechanics, filthy operatives, small-fisted far- 
mers, and moon-struck theorists, All nor- 
thern States are devoid of society fit for well- 
bred gentlemen, 


And so the South puts a scent-bot- 
tle to its exquisite nose whenever it 
visits the New England States. It 
is almost as good as the beau who 
used to fumigate with a pair of 
tongs the bills “little Isaac” pre- 
sented him with before touching 
them. 

The South-side Democrat is a little 
less of a beau, and more of a bully. 
It says: 


We have got to hating everything with 
the ;refix “free” to it—from ‘* free” ne- 
grovs down and up through the whole cata- 
logu2: * free” farms, * free” labour, ** free” 
**frce” will, ** free”’ 
children, and * free” schools - all belonging 
tu the same damnable brood of ** isms.” 


soil, thinking, ‘* free” 


With these sentiments on record, 
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it is not difficult to estimate what 
must happen. The republican prin- 
ciple is doomed, at least in the South- 
ern States. The democracy is fast 
reeling into thehandsofatyranny ; the 
South doesnot disguise its sympathies. 
The Czar Nicholas was its hero; the 
English constitution, next to northern 
abolitionism, its abhorrence. Three 
times in forty years has America di- 
vided on the slavery question ; three 
times has the free voice of the North, 
denouncing tyranny in Europe, been 
smothered by the clamours of the 
Southern States. In 1819, the repub- 
lic raised no voice against the Holy 
Alliance; the South dexterously 
“paired off” with the North on the 
subject of the Missouri Compromise. 
It was the same in 1832, and again 
the same the other day on the subject 
of the Russian war. Absolutism in 
Europe always finds its back in Amer- 
ican slavery. Whenever the North 
threatens intervention againsttyranny 
abroad, the South calls off its atten- 
tion by clamouring for fresh conces- 
sions to a worse tyranny at home. 

An American gentleman gravely 
told Madame Pulsky that the slave- 
holding interest supplied the want of 
an aristocracy in America. His illus- 
tration was ingenious at least: “A 
eandle burns more brightly, but is 
rapidly consumed in pure oxygen ; 
for respiration, therefore, nature has 
mixed it with azote. So with our in- 
stitutions. The freedom of the 
Northern States is oxygen; the 
slavery of the Southern the azote 
necessary to maintain the conserva- 
tive principle of our institutions. 
Without it, the United States would 
burn brighter for a time, but would 
soon disappear.” 

If the weakness of a cause is to be 
judged by the bluster put on by its 
advocates, there is hope for freedom 
yet in America. Itis a puzzle to the 
world, how the slave-holders, who ar 
but half a million out of a total popu- 
lation of twenty-six millions, can not 
only hold their ground against the 
North, but even carry everything be- 
fore them. In Washington, out of 
sixty-eight yearsof preside ntial terms, 
forty have been filled by the slave- 
holding States, twenty by avowed 
supporters of the slave-holding in- 
terest, and eight only by those who 
have espoused the side of liberty. A 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
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accounts for it oh the same reason 
that one desperate man seated with 
a lucifer match in his hand on a keg 
of powder in the magazine can hold a 
whole ship’s crew in terror. To the 
remonstrances of the North, the threat 
of the South is that it will dissolve the 
Union. Better a thousand times for 
the northern States, if the South had 
carried its threat into execution. 
Perhaps it is to this cause of disunion 
between the North and South that 
Canada still remains a British pro- 
vince in the North, and Cuba a Spa- 
nish island in the South. The two 
brothers must stay at home to watch 
each other, and meanwhile their 
neighbours’ goods are at peace. 

The crisis is fast hastening on, 
and within a few years one of two 
things must occur. Either the Man- 
chester cotton trade will tind for itself 
a new market, or a servile war will 
occur in the Southern States. The 
former is, of course, incalculably the 
lesser evil of the two, and is most de- 
voutly to be prayed for. 

A few years ago there was an old 
man alive who remembered the first 
cargo of American cotton brought 
into the port of Liverpool. Within 
fifty years Lancashire has become the 
clothing-mart of the world. 

Between the barbarism of Green- 
land, where men are covered with 
the skins of beasts, to the barbarism 
of Africa, where naked men wear 
only their own skin— all mankind be- 
tween these extremes are covered with 
cotton in some shape or other. Man- 
chester weaves for the world; it 
could spin a web from this to the sun, 
or put a cotton night-cap on the moon 
if it was disposed for such freaks. 
Manchester is the Dorcas of cities ; 
every clothes-shop in the world could 
show some of the coats and garments 
it has made. There is not a rag in 
the world in which a shred of slavery 
is not to be found. The paper on 
which we write these bitter things 
against slavery is the pulp of cotton 
picked with slave fingers. Manches- 
ter has made the enormous demand 
for cotton which keeps the supply of 
slaves brisker than ever in the South- 
ern States. 

But this monopoly of slave cotton 
in the Manchester market depends 
upon a slight difference in price. The 
price of a full-grown slave at work in 
the cotton fields averages 800 dol- 


lars, and his maintenance for one 

ear averages at least fifty dollars, 

he profit he yields his owner is cal- 
culated at not more than one cent 
on the pound of cotton as it is landed 
in England. 7’ cheapencotton one cent 
per pound in Manchester would 
abolish slavery—an evil which neither 
religion nor reason, Uncle Tom nor 
“the underground railway,” Ameri- 
can abolitionists nor English philan- 
thropists have been able in the least 
to check. 

It is as vain to argue in England 
against “ stuffing our ears with cot- 
ton” as it is for the North to bran- 
dish the Declaration of Independence 
and the “inalienable birthright of 
freedom” in the face of the South. 
Africa and India, perhaps, may work 
the redress which England and Amer- 
ica together cannot do. To be plain, 
God must interpose, for vain is the 
help of man. 

His interposition of mercy (may 
He avert such an interposition of 
wrath as a servile war!) will be in 
extending the cultivation of cotton in 
India and Africa. There will be in 
this a righteous compensation to both 
these lands. 

In India we destroyed the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, once so exten- 
sive, by our trade laws. We poured 
our machine-made goods into the 
country, and forbid at the same time 
all competition on the spot by not 
allowing the importation of machi- 
nery. Cotton fields have thus gone 
out of cultivation in India. In re- 
dressing the wrongs of the slave we 
shall redress also the wrongs of 
India. We must restore her her ma- 
nufacture, if we would not play the 
hypocrite in denouncing slavery in 
The South. The selfish monopoly of 
Manchester —the mote in our own 
eye—must be plucked out by a con- 
cession to India of free trade in cot- 
ton, before we can see plainly to take 
the beam out of the Southern plan- 
ter’s eye. 

The cultivation of cotton again 
will redress the wrongs of Africa. 
A year or two ago some specimens of 
African cotton, grown at Abbeo- 
kuta, a missionary station of the 
Church Missionary Society, were sold 
in the Manchester market, and were 
pronounced to be as fine as the finest 

uality brought from New Orleans. 
Dawes free and slave cotton there 
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is only @ difference of price. The 
emancipator has bid up to one cent of 
the bidding of the slaver. It will be 
to the eternal disgrace of English 
Christianity and English enterprise 
if we let the hammer fall on so small 
a difference. Let us push on the 
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African trade and Christianity to- 
gether. At the next bidding perhaps 
the cent difference may be in our 
favour, and then the victory is won : 
to undersell is to abolish slavery. 

It is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A DIPLOMATIST'S DINNEB. 


WERE we writing a drama, instead of 
a true history, we might like to linger 
for a few moments on the leave- 
taking between the Princess and Sir 
Horace Upton. They were, indeed, 
both consummate “ artists,” and they 
played their parts to perfection—not 
as we see high comedy performed on the 
stage, by those who grotesque its re- 
finements and exaggerate its dignity ; 
“striving to storm” the calm and 
placid lake, all whose convulsive 
throes are many a fathom deep, and 
whose wildest workings never brought 
a ripple on the surface. No, theirs 
was the true version of well-bred 
“performance.” A little well-affected 
grief at separation, brief as it was 
meant to be—a little half-expressed 
surprise on the lady’s part, at the 
suddenness of the departure—a little, 
just as vaguely conveyed, complaint 
on the other side, over the severe re- 
quirements of duty, and a very little 
tenderness—for there was no one to 
witness it—at the thought of parting ; 
and with a kiss upon her hand, whose 
respectful courtesy no knight errant 
of old could have surpassed, Sir 
Horace backed from “ the presence,” 
sighed, and —— away. 

Had our reader been a spectator, 
instead of a peruser of the events we 
have lately Netailed, he might have 
fancied from certain small asperities 
of manner, certain quicknesses of re- 
proof and readiness at rejoinder, that 
here were two people only waiting for 
a reasonable and decent pretext to go 
on their separate roads in life. Yet 
nothing of this kind was the case ; 
the bond between them was not affec- 
tion—it was simply convenience. 
Their partnership gave them a 
strength and a social solvency which 





would have been sorely damaged had 
either retired from “ the firm ;” and 
they knew it. 

What would the Princess’s dinners 
have been without the polished ease 
of him who felt himself half the host ? 
What would all Sir Horace Upton’s 
subtlety avail him, if it were not that 
he had sources of information which 
always laid open the game of his ad- 
versaries? Singly, each would have 
had a tough struggle with the world — 
together, they were more than a 
match for it. 

The highest order of diplomatist, 
in the estimation of Upton, was the 
man who at once knew what was 
possible to be done. It was his own 
peculiar quality to possess this gift ; 
but great as his natural acuteness 
was, it would not have availed him, 
without those secret springs of intel- 
ligence we have alluded to. There is 
no saying to what limit he might not 
have carried this faculty, had it not 
been that one deteriorating and de- 
tracting feature marred and dis- 
figured the fairest form of his mind. 

He could not, do all that he would, 
disabuse himself of the very meanest 
estimate of men and their motives. 
He did not slide into thisphilosophy, 
as certain indolent people do, just to 
save them the trouble of discrimina- 
ting—he did not acquire it by the 
hard teachings of adversity. No, it 
came upon him slowly and gradually, 
the fruit, as he believed, of calm 
judgment and much reflection upon 
life. As little did he accept it wil- 
lingly ; he even laboured against the 
conviction, but strive as he might, 


there it was, and there it would re- 
main. 


His fixed impression was, that in 
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every circumstance and event in life 
there was always a “dessous des 
cartes”—a deeper game concealed be- 
neath the surface—and that it was a 
mere question of skill and address 
how much of this penetrated through 
men’s actions. If this theory un- 
ravelled many a tangled web of 
knavery to him, it also served to em- 
barrass and confuse him in situations 
where inferior minds had never re- 
cognised a difficulty ! How much in- 
genuity did he expend to detect what 
had no existence! How wearily 
did he try for soundings where there 
was no bottom ! 

Through the means of the Princess 
he had learned, what some very wise 
heads do not yet like to acknowledge, 
that the feeling of the despotic go- 
vernments towards England was 
very different from what it had been 
at the close of the great war with 
Napoleon. They had grown more 
dominant and exacting, just as we 
were becoming every hour more de- 
mocratic. To maintain our old rela- 
tions with them, therefore, on the old 
footing, would be only to involve 
ourselves in continual difficulty, with 
a certainty of final failure ; and the 
only policy that remained was to 
encourage the growth of liberal opi- 
nions on the Continent, out of which 
new alliances might be formed, to re- 
compense us for the loss of the old 
ones. There is a story told of a cer- 
tain benevolent prince, whose re- 
sources were unhappily not commen- 
surate with his good intentions, and 
-whose ragged retinue wearied him 
with entreaties for assistance. ‘ Be of 
good cheer,” said he, one day, “I 
have ordered a field of flax to be 
sown, and you shall all of you have 
new shirts.” Such were pretty much 
the position and policy of England. 
Out of our crop of Conservatism we 
speculated on a rich harvest, to be 
afterwards manufactured for our use 
and benefit. We leave it to deeper 
heads to say if the result has been all 
that we calculated on, and, asking 
pardon for such digression, we join 
Sir Horace once more. 

When Sir Horace Upton ordered 
post horses to his carriage, he no 
more knew where he was going, nor 
where he would halt, than he could 
have anticipated what course any 
conversation might take when once 
started. He had, to be sure, a certain 
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ideal goal to be reached ; but he was 
one of those men who like to think 
that the casual interruptions one 
meets with in life are less obstruction 
than opportunity ; so that, instead of 
deeming these subjects for regret or 
impatience, he often accepted them 
as indications that there was some 
profit to be derived fromthem—akind 
of fatalism more common than is 
generally believed. When he set out 
for Sorrento it was with the intention 
of going direct to Massa; not that 
this state lay within the limits his 
functions ascribed to him—that being 
probably the very fact which im- 
parted a zest to the journey. Any 
other man would have addressed 
himself to his colleague in Tuscany, 
or wherever it might be; while he, 
being Sir Horace Upton, took the 
whole business upon himself in his 
own way. Young Massy’s case opened 
to his eyes a great question, viz., 
what was the position the Austrians 
assumed to take in Italy? For any 
care about the youth, or any sympa- 
thy with his sutferings, he distressed 
himself little ; not that he was in 
any respect heartless or unfeeling, it 
was simply that greater interests 
were before him. Here was one of 
those “grand issues” that he felt 
worthy of his abilities—it was a 
cause where he was proud to hold a 
brief. 

Resolving all his plans of action 
methodically, yet rapidly ; arranging 
every detail in his own mind, even to 
the use of certain expressions he was 
to employ ; he arrived at the palace of 
the embassy, where he desired to 
halt to take up his letters and make 
a few preparations before his depar- 
ture. His Maestro di Casa, Signor 
Franchetti, was in waiting for his 
arrival, and respectfully assured him 
“that all was in readiness, and that 
his Excellency would be perfectly 
satisfied. We had, it is true,” con- 
tinued he, “a difficulty about the fish, 
but I sent off an express to Baia and 
we have secured a sturgeon.” 

“What are you raving about, 
Caro Pipo?” said the minister ; “‘ what 
is all this long story of Baia and the 
fish ?” 

“Has your Excellency forgotten 
that we have a grand dinner to-day, 
at eight o’clock ; that the Prince 
Maximilian of Bavaria and all the 
foreign ambassadors are invited ?” 
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“ Tg this Saturday, Pipo ?” said Sir 
Horace, blandly. 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“Send Mr. Brockett to me,” said 
Sir Horace, as he slowly mounted the 
stairs to his own apartment. 

Sir Horace was stretched on a sofa, 
in all the easy luxury of magnificent 
dressing gown and slippers, when 
Mr. Brockett entered; and without 
any preliminary of greeting he said, 
with a quiet laugh, “ You have let 
me forget all aboutthe dinner to-day, 
Brockett !” 

“T thought you knew it ; you took 
great trouble about the persons to be 
asked, and you canvassed whether 
the Duc de Borodino, being only a 
Charge d’afiaires y 

“There, there; don’t you see the 
—the inappropriateness of what you 
are doing—even in England a man is 
not asked to criminate himself. How 
many are coming ?” 

“* Nineteen ; the ‘ Nonce’ isill, and 
has sent an apology.” 

“Then the party can be eighteen, 
Brockett ; you must tell them that 
I'm ill, too ill to come to dinner. I 
know the Prince Max very well ; 
he'll not take it badly, and as to 
Cinnesetti we shall see what humour 
he is in !” 

“But they'll know that you ar- 
rived here this afternoon ; they'll na- 
turally suppose——” 

“ They'll naturally suppose—if peo- 
ple ever do any thing so intensely 
stupid as naturally to suppose any 
thing —that I am the best judge of my 
own health; and so, Mr. brockett, 
you may as well con over the terms 
by which you may best acquaint the 
company with the reasons for my 
absence ; and if the Prince proposes a 
visit to me in the evening, let him 
come ; he’llfind me with ablisteron the 
temple. Would you do me the kind- 
ness to let Antinori fetch his cupping 

rlasses, and tell Franchetti also that 
"ll take my chicken grilled, not 
I'll look over the treaty in 
the evening. One mushroom, only one, 
he may give me, and the Carlsbad 
water, at 28 degrees. I’m very trouble- 
some, Brockeiut, but I’m sure you'll 
excuse it; thanks, thanks”—and he 
pressed the Secretary’s hand, and 
gave him a smile, whose blandish- 
ment had often done good service, 
and would do so again ! 

To almost any other man in the 
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world this interruption to his jour- 
ney—this sudden tidings of a for- 
mally arranged dinner, which he could 
not or would not attend—would have 
proved a source of chagrin and dis- 
satisfaction. Not so with Upton; he 
liked a “ contrariety.” Whatever 
stirred the still waters of life, even 
though it should be a head wind, was 
far more grateful than acalm! He 
laughed to himself at the various 
comments his company were sure to 
pass over his conduct ; he pictured to 
his mind the anger of some and the 
astonishment of others, and revelled 
in the thought of the courtier-like 
indignation such treatment of a Royal 
Highness was certain to elicit. 

But who can answer for his health ? 
said he, with an easy laugh to himself. 
Who can promise what he may be 
ten days hence? The appearance of 
his dinner—if one may dignify by 
such a name the half of a chicken, 
flanked by a roasted apple and a 
biscuit—cut short his lucubrations ; 
and Sir Horace ate and sipped his 
Carlsbad, and dropped his tinctures 
into this, and his powders into that, 
and sighed to himself over the narrow 
resources of a Pharmacopceia, which 
had nothing more disgusting than 
aloes, or more offensive than assa- 
feetida ! 

“ Are they arrived, Pipo ?” said he, 
as his servant removed the dessert of 
two figs and a lime. 

“Yes, your Excellency, they are at 
table.” 

‘“* How many are there ?” 

“Seventeen, Sir, and Mr. Broc- 
kett.” 

‘Did the Prince seem to—to feel 
my absence, Pipo ?” 

“IT thought he appeared much 
moved for your Excellency when 
Mr. Brockett spoke to him, and he 
whispered something to the aide-de- 
camp beside him.” 

** And the others ; how did they 
take it ?” 

“Count Tarrocco said he'd retire, 
Sir ; that he could not dine where the 
host was too ill to receive him; but 
the Due de Campo Stritto said it was 
impossible they could leave the room 
while an ‘ Altesse’ continued to re- 
main in it, and they all agreed with 
him.” 

“ Ha! ha, ha,” laughed Upton, ina 
low tone, “I hope the dinnerisa good 
one ?” 
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“Tt is exquisite, sir; the Prince 
ate some of the caviare soup, and was 
asking a second time for the ‘ pain 
des ortolans’ when I left the room.” 

“ And the wine, Pipo; have you 
given them that rare ‘ la rage?” 

“Yes, your Excellency, and the 
‘klaus thatter cabinet ;’ his Royal 
Highness asked for it.” 

“Go back, then, now. I want for 
nothing more ; only drop in here by 
and by, and tell me how all goes on. 
Just light that pastille before you go ; 
there—that will do.” 

And once more his Excellency was 
left to himself. In that vast palace 
—the once home of a Royal Prince— 
no sounds of the distant revelry could 
reach the remote quarter where he 
sat, and all was silent and still 
around him, and Upton was free to 
ruminate and reflect at ease. There 
was a sense of insolent triumph in 
thinking that beneath his roof, at 
that very moment, were assembled 
the great representatives of almost 
every important state of Europe, to 
whom he had not deigned to accord 
the honor of his presence ; but though 
this thought did flit across his 
mind, fax more was he intent on re- 
flecting what might be the conse- 
quences—good or evil—of the inci- 
dent. ‘ And then,” said he, aloud, 
“how will Printing House Square 
treat us? What a fulminating 
leader shall we not have, denoun- 
cing either our insolence or our in- 
competence, ending with the words, 
‘ If, then, Sir Horace Upton be not 
incapacitated from illness for the dis- 
charge of his high functions, it is full 
time for his government to withdraw 
him from a sphere where his caprice 
and impertineuce have rendered him 
something worse than useless ;’ and 
then will come a flood of petty corro- 
borations—the tourist tribe who 
heard of us at Berlin, or called 
upon us at the Hague, and whose un- 
returned cards and uninvited wives 
are counts in the long indictment 
against us. What a sure road to 
private friendships is diplomacy ! 
How certain is one of conciliating the 
world’s good opinion by belonging to 
it! I wish I had followed the law, 
or medicine,” muttered he, “they are 
both abstruse, both interesting, or 
been a gardener, ora shipwright, ora 
mathematical instrument maker, or” 
—whatever the next choice might 
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have been we know not, for hedropped 
off asleep. 

From that pleasant slumber, and 
a dream of Heaven knows what life 
of Arcadian simplicity, of rippling 
streams, and soft-eyed shepherdesses, 
he was destined to be somewhat sud- 
denly, if not rudely aroused, as Fran- 
chetti introduced a stranger who 
would accept no denial. 

“Your people were not for letting 
me up, Upton,” cried a rich mellow 
voice, and Harcourt stood before 
him, bronzed and weather beaten, as 
he came off his journey. 

“You! George? Is it ible !” 
exclaimed Sir Horace, “‘ what best of 
all lucky winds has driven you here ? 
I’m not sure I wasn’t dreaming of 
you this very moment. I know | 
have had a vigion of angelic inno- 
cence and simplicity, which you must 
have had your part in; but do tell me 
when did you arrive and whence— ?” 

“ Not till I have dined, by Jove ; 
I have tasted nothing since daybreak, 
and then it was only a mere apology 
for a breakfast.” 

“ Franchetti, get something, will 

you?” said Upton languidly, “ a cut- 
let, a fowl, anything that can be had 
at once.” 
* “Nothing “of the kind, . Signor 
Franchetti,” interposed Harcourt, “ if 
I have a wolf's appetite, I have a 
man’s patience! Let me have a real 
dinner, soup, fish, an entre6-—two if 
you like—roast beef, and I leave the 
wind-up to your own discretion, only 
premising that I like game, and have 
a weakness for woodcocks. By the 
way, doesthis climate suit Bourdeaux, 
Upton ?” 

“‘ They tell me so, and mine hasa 
good reputation.” 

“Then claret be it, and no other 
wine ; don’t I make myself at home, 
old fellow, eh?” said he, clapping 
Upton onthe shoulder, “‘ Have I not 
uhen his Majesty’s Embassy by 
storm, eh?” 

“We surrender at discretion, only 
too glad to receive our vanquisher. 
Well, and how do you find me look- 
ing? Be candid, how do I seem to 
your eyes?” 

“Pretty much as I have seen you 
these last fifteen years, not an hour 
older at allevents! That same deli- 
eacy of constitution is a confoun led 
deal better than most men’s strony 
health, for it never wears out ; but [ 
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have always said it, Upton will see us 
all down !” 

Sir Horace sighed as though this 
were too pleasant to be true. “ Well,” 
said he, at last, “but you have not 
told me what good chance has brought 
you here. Is it the first post-station 
on the way to India?” 

“No; they’ve taken me off the 
saddle, and given me a staff appoint- 
ment at Corfu. I’m going out second 
in command there, and whether it was 
to prevent my teazing them for some- 
thing else, or that there was really 
some urgency in the matter, they 
ordered me off at once.” 

“ Are they reinforcing the garrison 
there ?” asked Upton. 

“No; not so far as I have heard.” 

“It were better policy to do so, 
than to send out a commander-in- 
chief, and a drummer of great ex- 
perience,” muttered Upton to him- 
self, but Harcourt could not catch the 
remark, ‘ Have you any news stir- 
ring in England? What do the 
Clubs talk about ?” asked Sir Horace. 

“‘Glencore’s business occupied them 
for the last week or so; now, I think, 
it is yourself furnishes the chief topic 
for speculation.” 

“What of me?” asked Upton 
eagerly. 

“ Why, the rumour goes that you 
are to have the Foreign Office ; Ad- 
derley, they say, goes out, and Con- 
way and yourself are the favorites, 
the odds being slightly on his side.” 

“This is all news to me, George,” 
said Upton, with a degree of anima- 
tion that had nothing fictitious about 
it. “I have hada note from Adder- 
ley in the last bag, and there’s not a 
word about these changes.” 

“Possibly, but perhaps my news is 
later ; what Lallude to is said to have 
occurred the day I started.” 

“ Ah, very true, and now I remem- 
ber that the messenger came round 
by Vienna, sent there by Adderley 
doubtless,” muttered he, “ to consult 
Conway before seeing me, and I have 
little doubt with aletter for me in the 
event of Conway declining.” 

“Well, have you hit upon the so- 
lution of it?” said Harcourt, who 
had not followed him through his 
half-uttered observation. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Upton slowly, 
while he leaned his head upon his 
hand and fell into a fit of meditation ; 
meanwhile Harcourt’s dinner made 
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its appearance, and the colonel seated 
himself at the table with a traveller's 
appetite. 

** Whenever any one has called you 
a selfish fellow, Upton,” said he, as 
he helped himself twice from the 
same dish, “I have always denied it, 
and on this good ground, that had you 
been so, you had never kept the best 
cook in Europe, while unable to en- 
joy his talents. What a rare artist 
must this be—what’s his name ?” 

“Pipo, how is he called ?” said 
Upton, languidly. 

““Monsieur Carnael, your Excel- 
lency.” 

“Ah, to be sure, a person of ex- 
cellent family ; I’ve been told he’s from 
Provenge,” said Upton, in the same 
wearied drawl. 

“T could have sworn to his birth- 
place,” cried Harcourt, ‘no man can 
manage cheese and olives in cookery 
but a Provengal. Ah! what aglass 
of Bourdeaux ! To your good health, 
Upton, and the day that you may be 
able to enjoy this as I do,” said he, as 
he tossed off a bumper. 

“Tt does me good even to witness 
the pleasure it yields,” said Upton, 
blandly. 

“By Jove, then, I'll be worth a 
whole course of tonics to you, for I 
most thoroughly appreciate all the 
good things you have given me. By 
the way, how are you off for dinner 
company here—any pleasant peo- 
ple ?” 

“T have no health for pleasant 
people,” my dear Harcourt; “like 
horse exercise, they only agree with 
you when you are strong enough not 
to require them.” 

“Then, what have you got?” asked 
the Colonel, somewhat abashed. 

“ Princes, generals, envoys, and 
heads of departments.” 

“Good heavens! legions of honor 
and golden fleeces.” 

“ Just so,” said Upton, smiling at 
the dismay in the other’s countenance; 
“T’ve had such a party as you de- 
scribe to-day. Are they gone yet, 
Franchetti ?” 

“They’re at coffee, your Excel- 
lency, but the Prince has ordered his 
carriage.” 

“And you did not go near them ?” 
asked Harcourt, in amazement. 

“No ; I was poorly, as you see me,” 
said Upton, smiling. ‘“ Pipo tells 
me, however, that the dinner was a 
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good one; and, I am sure, they par- 
don my absence.” 

‘Foreign ease, I’ve no doubt ; 
though T can’t say I like it,” mut- 
tered Harcourt. “ At all events it is 
not for me to complain, since the 
accident has given me the pleasure 
of your society.” 

“You are about the only man [ 
could have admitted,” said Upton, 
with a certain graciousness of look 
znd manner that, perhaps, detracte “da 
little from its sincerity. 

Fortunately, not so to Harcourt’s 
eyes, for he accepted the speech in 
all honesty and good faith, as he said, 
“Thank you, heartily, my boy. The 
welcome is better even than the din- 
ner, and that is saying a good deal 
No more wine, thank you; I’m going 
to have a cigar, and with your 
leave I'll ask for some brandy and 
water.” 

This was addressed to Franchetti, 
who speedily reappeared with a li- 
queur stand and an ebony cigar case. 

“Try these, George; they’re better 
than your own,” said Upton, drily. 

“That I will,” cried Harcourt, 
laughing ; “ I’m determined to draw 
all my resources from the country in 
occupation, especially as they are su- 
perior to what I can obtain from 
home. This same career of yours, 
Upton, strikes me as rather a good 
thing. You have all these things 
duty free.” 

Yes, we have that privilege,” said 
Upton, sighing. 

“And the privilege of drawing 
some few thousand pounds per an- 
num, paid messengers to and from 
England, secret service money, and 
the rest of it, eh!” 

Upton smiled, and sighed again. 


CHAPTER 


A VERY BROKEN 


“You want to hear all about Glen- 
core ?” said Harcourt, as, seated in 
the easiest of attitudes in an easy 
chair, he puffed his cigar luxuriously; 
‘and when [have told you all I know, 
the chances are you'll be little the 
wiser.” Upton smiled a bland assent 
to this exordium, but in such a way 
as to make Harcourt feel less at ease 
than before. 

** T mean,” said the Colonel, “ that 


And what do you do for all that 
I mean what are you expected to do ? 

“ Keep your party in when they 
are in—<isconcert the enemy when 
your friends are out.” 

“ And is that always a safe game?’ 
asked Harcourt, eagerly. 

“Not when played by unskilfal 
players, my dear George. They oe- 
casionally make sad work, and get 
bowled‘ out themselves for their 
pains ; but there’s no great harm in 
that neither.” 

‘How do you mean there’s no 
harm in it?” 

“Simply, that if a man can’t keep 
his saddle he ought’nt to try to ride 
foremost ; but these speculations wiil 
only puzzle you, my dear Harcourt— 
What of Glencore? You said awhile 
ago that the town wastalking of him 
—how and wherefore was it ?” 

“Haven't you heard the story 
then ?” 

““ Not a word of it.” 

“ Well, I’m a bad narrator; besides 
I don’t know where to begin, and 
even if I did, I have nothing to tell 
but the odds and ends of club gossip, 
for I conclude nobody knows all the 
facts but the King himself.” 

“If I were given to impatience, 
George, you would be a most con- 
summate plague to me,” said Upton, 
“but I’m not. Go on, however, in 
your blundering way, and leave me 
to glean what I can in mine.” 

Cheered and encouraged by this 
flattering speech, Harcourt did begin; 
but, more courteous to him than 
Sir Horace, we mean to accord him a 
new chapter for his revelations; pre- 
mising the while to our reader that 
the Colonel, like the knife-grinder, 
had really “no story to tell.” 
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I have little to offer you beyond the 
guesses and surmises of club talk. It 
will be for your own intelligence to 
penetrate through the obscurity after- 
wards. You understand me?” 

“‘ T believe I understand you,” said 
Upton, slowly, and with the same 
quiet smile. Now this cold, semi- 
sarcastic manner of Upton was the 
one sole thing in the world which 
the honest Colonel could not stand 
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up against ; he always felt as though 
it were the prelude to something cut- 
ting or offensive—some sly imperti- 
nence that he could not detect till too 
late to resent—some insinuation that 
might give the point to a whole con- 
versation, and yet be undiscovered by 
him till the day following. Little as 
Harcourt was given to wronging his 
neighbour, he, in this instance, was pal- 
pably unjust ; Upton’s manner being 
nothing more than the impress made 
upon a very subtle man by qualities 
very unlike any of his own, and 
which in their newness amused him. 
The very look of satire was as often 
an expression of sorrow and regret, 
that he could not be as susceptible, 
as easy of deception, as those about 
him. Let us pardon our worthy 
Colonel if he did not comprehend 
this ; shrewder heads than his own 
had made the same mistake. Half 
to resent this covert slyness, half to 
arouse himself to any conflict before 
him, he said in a tone of determina- 
tion, “It is only fair to tell you that 
you are yourself to blame for any- 
thing that may have befallen poor 
Glencore.” 

“T to blame ! Why, my dear Har- 
court, you are surely dreaming.” 

“ As wide awake as ever I was. 
If it had not been for a blunder of 
yours—an unpardonable blunder, see- 
ing what has become of it—send- 
ing a pack of trash to me about salt 
and sulphur, while you forwarded a 
private letter about Glencore to the 
Foreign Office, all this might not have 
happened.” 

“T remember that it was a most 
disagreeable mistake. I have paid 
heavily for it, too. That lotion for 
the cervical vertebra has come back 
all torn, and we cannot make out 
whether it be a phosphate or a prot’- 
oxide of bismuth. You don’t happen 
to remember ?” 

“1 ?—of course I know nothing 
about it. I’d as soon have taken a 
poreupine for a pillow as I'd have 
adventured on the confounded mix- 
ture. But, as I was saying, that 
blessed letter, written by some prin- 
cess or other, as I understand, fell 
into the King’s hands, and the con- 
sequence was that he sent off imme- 
diately to Glencore an order to go 
down to him at Brighton. Naturally 
enough, I thought he’d not go; he 
had the good and sufficient pretext of 
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his bad health to excuse him. No- 
body had seen him abroad in the 
world for years back, and it was easy 
enough to say that he could not bear 
the journey. Nothing of the kind; 
he received the command as willingly 
as he might have done an invitation 
to dinner fifteen years ago, and 
talked of nothing else for the whole 
evening after but of his old days and 
nights in Carlton House ; how gra- 
cious the Prince used to be to him 
formerly ; how constantly he was a 
guest at his table; what a brilliant 
society it was; how full of wit and 
the rest of it, till by Jove, what be- 
tween drinking more wine than he 
was accustomed to take, and the ex- 
citement of his own talking, he be- 
came quite wild and unmanageable ; 
he was not drunk nor anything like 
it, it was rather the state of a man 
whose mind had got some sudden 
shock ; for, in the midst of perfectly 
rational conversation, he would fall 
into paroxysms of violent passion, 
inveighing against every one, and 
declaring that he never had possessed 
one true-hearted honest friend in his 
life. 

“Tt was not without great diffi- 
culty that I got him back to my lodg- 
ings, for we had gone to dine at Rich- 
mond. Then we put him to bed, and 
I sent for Hunter, who came on the 
instant. Though by this time Glen- 
core was much more calm and com- 
posed, Hunter called the case brain 
fever ; had his hair cut quite close, 
and ice applied to the head. With- 
out any knowledge of his history or 
even of his name, Hunter pronounced 
him to be a man whose intellect had 
received some terrible shock, and 
that the present was simply an acute 
attack of a long existent malady.” 

*“* Did he use any irritants ?” asked 
Upton, anxiously. 

““No; he advised nothing but the 
cold during the night.” 

“ Ah! what a mistake,” sighed 
Upton, heavily. “Tt was precisely the 
ease for the cervical lotion I was 
speaking of. Of course he was much 
worse next morning ?” 

“That he was; not as regarded his 
reason however, for he could talk col- 
lectedly enough, but he was irritable 
and passionate to a degree scarcely 
credible; would not endure the 
slightest opposition, and so suspect- 
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if he overheard a whisper it threw 
him into a convulsion of anger. 
Hunter’s opinion was evidently a 
gloomy one, and he said to me as we 
went down stairs, ‘He may come 
through it with life, but scarcely with 
a sound intellect.’ This was a heavy 
blow to me, for I could not entirely 
acquit myself of the fault of having 
counselled this visit to Brighton, 
which I now perceived had made 
such a deep impression upon him. I 
roused myself, however, to meet the 
emergency, and walked down to St. 
James’s to obtain some means of let- 
ting the King know that Glencore 
was too ill to keep his appointment. 
Fortunately, I met Knighton who 
was just setting off to Brighton, and 
who promised to take charge of the 
commission, I then strolled over to 
Brooke’s to see the morning papers, 
and lounged till about four o’clock, 
when I turned homeward. 

“Gloomy and sad I was as I 
reached my door, and rang the bell 
with a cautious hand. They did not 
hear the summons, and I was forced 
to ring again, when the door was 
opened by my servant,who stood pale 
and trembling before me. ‘ He’s 
gone, sir—he’s gone,’ cried he, almost 
sobbing. 

** “Good heaven, cried I. Dead !’ 

“No, sir, gone away—driven off, 
no one knows where. I had just gone 
out to the chemist’s, and was obliged 
to call round at Doctor Hunter's 
about a word in the prescription 
they couldn’t read, and when I came 
back he was away.’ 

‘**T then ascertained that the car- 
riage which had been ordered the day 
before at a particular hour, and 
which we had forgotten to counter- 
mand, had arrived during my ser- 
vant’s absence. Glencore hearing it 
stop at the door, enquired whose it 
was, and as suddenly springing out 
of bed proceeded to dress himself, 
which he did, in the suit he had or- 
dered to wait onthe King. So appa- 
rently reasonable was he in all he 
said, and such an air of purpose did 
he assume, that the nurse-tender 
averred she could not dare to inter- 
pose, believing that his attack might 
possibly be some sort of passing ac- 
cess that he was accustomed to, and 
knew best how to deal with. 

“T did not lose a moment, but, or- 
dering post-horses, pursued him with 
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all speed. On reaching Croydon, I 
heard he had passed about two hours 
before ; but though I did my best, it 
was in vain. I arrived at Brighton 
late at night, only to learn that a gen- 
tleman had got out at the Pavilion, 
and had not left it since. 

“T do not believe that all I have 
ever suffered in my life equalled what 
I went through in the two weary 
hours that I passed walking up and 
down outside that low paling that 
skirts the Palace garden. The poorfel- 
low, in all his misery, came before me 
insomany shapes; sometimes wander- 
ing in intellect—sometimes awake and 
conscious of his sufferings—now try- 
ing to comport himself as became 
the presence he was in—now reckless 
of all the world and everything.— 
What could have happened to detain 
him so long—what had been the 
course of events since he passed that 
threshold, were questions that again 
and again crossed me. 

“JT tried to make my way in—I 
know not exactly what I meant to 
do afterwards—but the sentries re- 
fused me admittance. I thought of 
scaling the enclosure, and reaching 
the palace through the garden, but 
the police kept strict watch on every 
side. At last, it was nigh twelve 
o'clock, that I heard a sentry chal- 
lenge some one, and shortly after a 
figure passed out and walked towards 
the pier. I followed, determined to 
make enquiry, no matter of whom. 
He walked so rapidly, however, that 
I was forced to run to overtake him. 
This attracted his notice ; he turned 
hastily, and by the straggling moon- 
light I recognised Glencore. 

‘“ He stood for a moment still, and 
beckoning me towards him, he took 
my arm in silence and we walked on- 
ward in the direction of the sea shore. 
It was now a wild and gusty night. 
The clouds drifted fast, shutting out 
the moon at intervals, and the sea 
broke harshly along the strand. 

“T cannot tell you the rush of 
strange and painful emotions which 
came upon me as I thus walked 
along, while not a word passed be- 
tween us. As for myself, I felt that 
the slightest word from me might, 
perhaps, change the whole current of 
his thoughts, and thus destroy my 
only chance of any clue to what was 
passing within him. ‘ Are you cold ? 
said he, at length, feeling possibly a 
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slight tremor in myarm. ‘ Not eold, 
exactly,’ said I, ‘but the night is 
fresh, and I h: Alf sus spect too fresh for 
vou. ‘Feel that, said he, placing 
his hand in mine, and it oat burn- 
ing. ‘The breeze that comes off the 
sea is grateful to me, for I am like 
one on fire” ‘Then, IT am certain, 
my dear Glencore,’ said I, ‘ that this 
is a great imprudence. Let us turn 
back towards the inn.’ 

“He made no reply, but with a 
rough motion of his arm moved for- 
ward as before. ‘Three hours and 
more,’ said he, with a full and stern 
utterance, ‘they kept me waiting. 
‘There were ministers with the King. 
There was some foreign envoy, too, 
to be presented, and if I had not gone 
in alone and unannounced, I might 
still be in the ante-chamber. How 
he stared at me, Harcourt, and my 
close-cropt hair. It was that seemed 
first to strike him, as he said, ‘ Have 
you had an illness lately ?? He looked 
poorly, too, bloated and pale, and 
tike one who fretted, and I told him 
so. We are both changed, sir, said 
I—sadly changed since we met last. 
We might almost begin to hope that 
another change is not far off,—the last 
and the best one. I don’t remember 
what he answered. It was, I think, 
something about who came along 
with me from town, and who was 
with me at Brighton—I forget ex- 
actly, but I know that he sent for 
Knighton, and made him feel my 

ulse. You'll find it rapid enough, 
*ve no doubt, Sir William,saidI. I 
rose from a sick bed to come here ; 
his Majesty had deigned to wish to 
see me. Then the King stopped me, 
and made a sign to Knighton to 
withdraw. 

““* Wasn't it a strange situation, 
Harcourt, to be seated there beside 
the King, alone? None other present 
—all to ourselves—talking as you 
and I might talk of what ‘interested 
us most of all the world—and he 
showing me that letter, the letter 
that ought to have come to me. How 
he could do it I know not. Neither 
you nor I, George, could have done 
so; for, after all,she was, aye, and 
she is, his wife. He could not avail 
himself of my stratagem. I said so, 
too, and he answered, Aye, but I can 
divorce her if one half of that be true, 
and he pointed totheletter. ThenCoun- 
tess Glencore, said he, must know 
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everything, and be willing to tell it, 
too. She has paid the heaviest penalty 
ever woman paid for another. Read 
that,—and I read it—aye, I read it 
four times, five times over—and then 
my brain begun to burn, and a thou- 
sind fancies flitted across me, and 
though he talked on, I heard not a 
word, 
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3ut that Countess is my wife, 
sir, broke Tin, and what a part do 
you assign her! She is to be a spy, 
a witness, perhaps, in some infamous 
eause. How shall I, a peer of the 
realm, endure to see my name thus 
degraded? Is it court favour can 
recompense me for lost or tarnished 
honor ? But it will be her own vin- 
dication, said he. Her own vindica- 
tion—these were the words, George, 
—she should be clear of all reproach. 
By heaven, he said so, that I might 
declare it before the world—and 
when it should be proved—be proved. 
How base a man can be, even though 
he wear a crown! Just fancy his 
proposition ; but I spurned it, and 
said, you must seek for some one 
with a longer chance of life, sir, to 
do this; my days are too brief for 
such dishonor; and he was angry 
with me, and said I had forgotten 
the presence in which I stood. It 
was true, I had forgotten it. 

“ “He called mea wretched fool, 
too, as I tore up that letter. That 
was wrong in me, Harcourt, was it 
not? I did not see him go, but I 
found myself alone in the room, and 
I was picking up the fragments of 
the letter as they entered. They 
were less than courteous to me, 
though I told them whol was—an 
ancient barony better than half the 
modern marquisates. I gave them 
date and place for a creation that 
smacked of other services than a 
Jacques. Knighton would come with 
me, but I shook him off. Your court 
physician can carry his complaisance 
even to poison. By George, it is 
their chief office, and I know well 
what snares are now in store for me.’ 

** And thence he went on to say that 
he would hasten back to his Irish 
solitude, where none could trace him 
out. That there his life,’ at least, 
would be secure, and no emissaries 
of the King dare follow him. It 
was in vain I tried to induce him to 
return, even for one night, to the 
hotel, and I saw that to persist in my 
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endeavours would be to hazard the 
little influence I still possessed over 
him. I could not, however, leave 
the poor fellow to his fate without at 
least the assurance of a home some- 
where, and so I accompanied him to 
Treland, and left him in that strange 
old ruin where we once sojourned 
together. His mind had gradually 
calmed down, but a deep melancholy 
had gained entire possession of him, 
and he passed whole days without a 
word. I saw that he often labored 
to recall some of the events of the in- 
terview with the King, but his me- 
mory had not retained them, and he 
seemed like one eternally engaged in 
some problem which his faculties 
could not solve. 

“When I left him and arrived in 
town, I found the clubs full of the 
incident, but evidently without any 
real knowledge of what had occurred ; 
since the version was that Glencore 
had asked an audience of the King, 
and gone down to the Pavilionto read 
to his Majesty a most atrocious nar- 
rative of the Queen’s life in Italy, 
offering to substantiate—through his 
Italian connection—every allegation it 
contained—a proposal that, of course, 
was only received by the King in the 
light of an insult ; and that this re- 
ception, so different from all his 
expectations, had turned his head and 
driven him completely insane ! 

“T believe now I have told you 
everything as I heard it; indeed I 
have given you Glencore’s own words, 
since, without them, I could not con- 
vey to you what he intended to say. 
The whole affair is a puzzle to me, 
for I am unable to tell where the poor 
fellow’s brain was wandering, and 
when he spoke under the guidance of 
right reason. You, of course, have 
the clue to it all.” 

“TI! How so?” cried Upton. 

“You have seen the letter which 
caused all the trouble ; you know its 
contents and what it treats of.” 

“Very true ; I must have read it ; 
but I have not the slightest recol- 
lection of what it was about. There 
was something, I know, about Glen- 
core’s boy—he was called Greppi, 
though, and might not have been re- 
cognized ; and there was some gossip 
about the Princess of Wales—the 
Queen, as they call her now—and her 
ladies ; but I must frankly confess it 
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did not interest me, and I have for- 
gotten it all.” 

“Ts the writer of the letter to be 
come at ?” 

“Nothing easier. Tl take you 
over to breakfast with her to-morrow 
morning; you shall catechize her 
yourself.” 

“ Oh! she is, then—” 

“She is the Princess Sabloukoff, 
my dear George, and a very charming 
person, as you will be the first to 
acknowledge. Butas to thisinterview 
at Brighton, I fancy—even from the 
disjointed narrative of Glencore—one 
can make a guess of what it portend- 
ed. The King saw that my Lady 

Glencore—for so we must call her— 
knew some very important facts 
about the Queen, and wished to ob- 
tain them ; and saw, too, that certain 
scandals, as the phrase goes, which 
attached to her ladyship, lay at 
another door. He fancied, ” not un- 
reasonably, perhaps, that ”Glencore 
would be glad to hear this exculpa- 
tion of his wife; and he calculated 
that by the boon of this intelligence, 
he could gain over Glencore to assist 
him in his project for a divorce. 
Don’t you perceive, Harcourt, what 
an inestimable value it would have, 
to possess one single prow my one 
man or one woman of station, amid 
all this rabble that they are summon- 
ing throughout the world, to bring a 
shame upon England ?” 

“Then you incline to believe Lady 
Glencore blameless?” asked Harcourt, 
anxiously. 

“T think well of every one, my 
charming Colonel. It is the only 
true philosophy in life. Be as severe 
as you please on all who injure your- 
self, but always be lenient to the 
faults that only damage your friends. 
You have no idea how much practical 
wisdom the maxim contains, nor 
what a fund of charity it provides.” 

“‘T’m ashamed to be so stupid ; but 
T must come back to my old question. 
Is all this story against Glencore’s 
wife only a calumny ?” 

“ And I must fall back upon my 
old remark, that all the rogues in the 
world are in jail ; the people you see 
walking about and at large are unex- 
ceptionably honest—every man of 
them. Ah, my dear deputy assist- 
ant, adjutant, or commissary, or what- 
ever it be, can you not perceive the 
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more than folly of these perquisitions 
into character? You don’t require 
that the ice should be strong enough 
to sustain a twenty-four pounder 
before you venture to put foot on it ; 
enough that it is quite equal to your 
own weight ; and so of the world at 
large—everybody, or nearly every- 
cae, has virtues enough for all we 
want, This English habit—for it 
is essentially English—eternally in- 
vestigating everything, is like the 
policy of a man who would fire a 
round shot every morning at hishouse, 
to seeif itwas well andsecurely built.” 

“T don’t, I can’t agree with you,” 
cried Harcourt. 

“Be it so, my dear fellow; only 
don’t give me your reasons, and at 
least I shall respect your motives.” 

“What would you do then, inGlen- 
core’s place? Let me ask you that.” 

“You may as well enquire how I 
should behave if I were a quadru- 
ped. Don’t you perceive that I never 
could, by any possibility, place my- 
self in such a false position. The 
man who, in acase of difficulty, takes 
counsel from his passions, is exactly 
like one who, being thirsty, fills 
himself out a bumper of aqua fortis 
and drinks it off.” 

“T wish with all my heart you'd 
give up aphorisms, and just tell me 
how we could serve this poor fellow ; 
for I feel that there is a gleam of light 
breaking through his dark fortunes.” 

“When a man is in the state 
Glencore is now in, the best policy is 
to let him alone. They tell us that 
when Murat’s blood was up, the 
Emperor always left him to his own 
guidance, since he either did some- 
thing excessively brilliant, or made 
such a blunder as recalled him to 
subjection again. Let us treat our 
friend in this fashion, and wait. Oh, 
my worthy colonel, if you but knew 
what a secret there is in that same 
waiting policy. Many agame is won 
by: letting the adversary move out of 
his turn.” 

“Tf all this subtlety be needed to 
guide a man in the plain road of life, 
what is to become of poor simple fel- 
lows like myself ?” 

“Let them never go far from 
home, Harcourt, and they'll always 
find their way back,” said Upton, 
and his eyes twinkled with malicious 
drollery. “Come now,” said he, with 
a well affected good-nature of look 
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and voice, “If I won't tell you what 
I should counsel Glencore in this 
emergency, I'll do the next best 
thing—I’ll tell you what advice you'd 
give him.” 

“Let us hear it, then,” said the 
other. 

* You'd send him abroad to search 
out his wife ; ask her forgiveness for 
all the wrong he has done her ; call 
out any man that whispered the sha- 
dow of a reproach against her, and 
go back to such domesticity as it 
might please Heaven to accord him.” 

“ Certainly, if the woman hasbeen 
unjustly dealt with—” 

*‘'There’s the rock you always split 
on ; you are everlastingly in search of 
a character. Be satisfied when you 
have eaten a hearty breakfast, and 
don’t ask for a bill of health. Re- 
searches are always dangerous. My 
great grandfather, who had a passion 
for genealogy, was cured of it by dis- 
covering that the first of the family 
was astay-maker! Let the lesson 
not be lost on us.” 

“From all which I am to deduce 
that you’d ask no questions—take her 
home again, and say nothing.” 

“You forget, Harcourt, we are 
now <liscussing the line of action you 
would recommend ; I am only hint- 
ing at the best mode of carrying out 
your ideas.” 

“‘ Just for the pleasure of showing 
me that I did’nt know how to walk 
in the road I made myself,” said Har- 
court, laughing. 

“What a happy laugh that was, 
Harcourt. How plainly, too, it said, 
Thank Heaven, I’m not like that fel- 
low with all his craft! And you are 
right too, my dear friend; if the 
devil were to walk the world he’d be 
bored beyond endurance, seeing no- 
thing but the old vices played over 
again and again ; and so it is withall 
of us who have a spice of his nature. 
We'd give anything to see one new 
trick on the cards. Good night, and 
pleasant dreams to you;” and with a 
sigh that had in its cadence some- 
thing almost natural, he gave his two 
fingers to the honest grasp of the 
other, and withdrew. 

“You're a better fellow than you 
think yourself, or wish any one else 
to believe you,” muttered Harcourt, 
as he puffed his cigar; and he rumi- 
nated over this reflection till it was 
bed time. 
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About noon on the following day, 
Sir Horace Upton and the Colonel 
drove up to the gate of the villa at 
Sorrento, and learned, to their no 
small astonishment, that the Princess 
had taken her departure that morn- 
ing for Como. If Upton heard these 
tidings with a sense of pain, no- 
thing in his manner betrayed the 
sentiment ; on the contrary, he pro- 
ceeded to do the honors of the place 
like its owner. He showed Harcourt 
the grounds and the gardens, pointed 
out all the choice points of view, di- 
rected his attention to rare plants 
and curious animals; and then led 
him within doors to admire the ob- 
jects of art and luxury which abound- 
ed there. 

“And that, I conclude, is a por- 
trait of the Princess,” said Harcourt, 
as he stood before what had been a 
flattering likeness twenty years 
back. 

“Yes, and a wonderful resem- 
blance,” said Upton, eyeing it through 
his glass. “‘Fatter and fuller now, 
perhaps ; but it was done after an ill- 
ness.” 

“By Jove,” muttered Harcourt, 
“she must be very beautiful ; I don’t 
think I ever saw a handsomer wo- 
man !” 

“You are only repeating a Euro- 
pean verdict. She is the most per- 
tectly beautiful woman of the Conti- 
nent.” 

“So there is no flattery in that 
picture ?” 

“Flattery! Why, my dear fellow, 
these people, the very cleverest of 
them, can’t imagine anything as lovely 
as that. They can imitate—they 
never invent real beauty.” 

“ And clever, you say, too ?” 

“Spirit enoygh for a dozen re- 
viewers, and fifty fashionable novel- 
ists,” and as he spoke he smiled and 
coquetted with the portrait, as though 
to say, “ Don’t mind me saying all this 
to your face.” 

“IT suppose her history is a very 
interesting one.” 

“Her history, my worthy Har- 
court! She has a dozen histories. 
Such women have a life of politics, a 


life of literature, a life of the salous, 
a life of the affections, not to speak 
of the episodes of fjealousy, ambition, 
triumph, and sometimes defeat, that 
make up the brilliant web of their 
existence. Some three or four such 
people give the whole character and 
tone to the age they live in. They 
mould its interests, sway its fashions, 
suggest its tastes, and they finally 
rule those who fancy that they rule 
mankind.” 

“Egad, then, it makes one very 
sorry for poor mankind,” muttered 
Harcourt, with a most honest sin- 
cerity of voice. 

“Why should it do so, my good 
Harcourt? Is the refinement of a 
woman’s intellect a worse guide than 
the coarser instincts of a man’s na- 
ture? Would you not yourself rather 
trust your destinies to that fair crea- 
ture yonder, than be left to the 
legislative mercies of that old gentle- 
man there, that Hardenberg; or his 
fellow on the other side, Metternich ?” 

“ Grim looking fellow the Prussian 
—the other is much better,” said 
Harcourt, rather evading the question. 

“T confess I prefer the Princess,” 
said Upton, as he bowed before the 
portrait in on courtesy. “ But 
here comes breakfast. I have ordered 
them to give it to us here, that we 
may enjoy that glorious sea-view 
while we eat.” 

“T thought your cook a man of 
genius, Upton, but this fellow is his 
master,” said Harcourt, as he tasted 
his soup. 

“They are brothers—twins too ; 
and they have their separate gifts,” 
said Upton, affectedly. “My fellow, 
they tell me, has the finer intelli- 
gence, but he plays deeply, speculates 
in the Bourse, and spoils his nerve.” 

Harcourt watched the delivery of 
this speech to catch if there were any 
signs of raillery in the speaker; he 
felt that there was a kind of mockery 
in the words, but there was none in 
the manner, for there was not any in 
the mind of him who uttered them. 

“My chef,” resumed Upton, “is a 
rreat essayist, who must have time 
for his efforts. This fellow is a 
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feuilleton writer, who is required to 
be new and sparkling every day of 
the year—always varied, never pro- 
found.” 

* And is this your life of every 
day?” said Harcourt, as he surveyed 
the splendid room, and carried his 
glance towards the terraced gardens 
that flanked the sea. 

“ Pretty much this kind of thing,” 
sighed Upton, wearily. 

“And no great hardship eithe,, . 
should call it.” 

“No, certainly not,” said the other, 
hesitatingly. “To one like myself 
for instance, who has no health for 
the wear and tear of public life, and 
no heart for its ambitions, there is a 
great deal to like in the quiet retire- 
ment of a first-class mission.” 

‘Is there really then nothing to 
do?” asked Harcourt, innocently. 

“ Nothing, if you don’t make it for 
yourself. You can have a harvest if 
you like to sow. Otherwise you may 
lie in fallow the year long. The 
subordinates take the petty miseries 
of diplomacy for ther share —the 
sorrows of insulted Englishmen, the 
passport difficulties, the custom-house 
troubles, the Police insults. The 
Secretary calls at the offices of the 
yovernor, carries messages and the 
answers ; and J, when I have health 
for it, make my compliments to the 
King, in a cocked-hat, on his birth- 
day, and have twelve grease pots illu- 
minated over my door to honour the 
same festival.” 

* And is that all ?” 

“ Very nearly, in fact. When one 
does anything more, they generally 
do wrong; and by a steady persist- 
ence in this kind of thing for thirty 
years, you are called a safe man who 
never compromised his Government, 
and sure to be employed by any party 
in power.” 

“T begin to think I might be an 
envoy myself,” said Harcourt. 

“ No doubt of it; we have two or 
three of your calibre in Germany 
this moment—men liked and respect- 
ed ; and what is of more consequence, 
men looked upon in the Office.” 

* T don’t exactly follow you in that 
last remark.” 

“ T scarcely expected you should ; 
and as little can 1 make it clear to 
you. Know, however, that in that 
venerable pile in Downing-street, 
ealled the F oreign Office, there is a 
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strange, mysterious sentiment—-partly 
tradition, partly prejudice, partly 
toadyism—which bands together all 
within its walls, from the whiskered 
porter at the door to the essenced 
minister in his bureau, into one in- 
tellectual conglomerate, that judges 
of every man in the line—as they 
call diplomacy—with one accord. 
sy that curious tribunal, which hears 
no evidence, nor ever utters a sen- 
tence, each man’s merits are weighed ; 
and to stand well in the Office, is 
better than all the favours of the 
court, or the force of great abili- 
ties.” 

“But I cannot comprehend how 
mere subordinates, the underlings of 
official life, can possibly influence the 
fortunes of men somuch above them.” 

“Picture to yourself the position 
of an humble guest at a great man’s 
table ; imagine one to whose preten- 
sions the sentiments of the servants’ 
hall are hostile ; he is served to all 
appearance like the rest of the com- 
pany ; he gets his soup and his fish 
like those about him, and his wine 
glass is duly replenished —yet what a 
series of petty mortifications is he the 
victim of ; how constantly is he made 
to feel that he is not in public favour ; 
how certain, too, if he incur an 
awkwardness, to find that his dis- 
tresses are exposed. The servants’ 
hall is the Office, my dear Harcourt, 
and its persecutions are equally 
polished.” 

“ Are you afavorite there yourself?” 
asked the other, slily. 

“A prime favorite ; they all like 
me!” said he, throwing himself back 
in his chair, with an air of easy self- 
satisfaction ; and Harcourt stared at 
him, curious to know whether so as- 
tute a man was the dupe of his own 
self-esteem, or merely amusing him- 
self with the simplicity of another. 
Ah, my good colonel, give up the 
problem, it is an enigma far above 
your powers to solve. That nature is 
too complex for your elucidation ; in 
its intricate web no one thread holds 
the clue, but all is complicated, cross- 
ed, and entangled. 

“Here comes a Cabinet messenger 
again,” said Upton, as a courier’s 
caleche drove up, and a well-dressed 
and well-looking fellow leaped out. 

** Ah, Stanhope, how are you ?” said 
Sir Horace, shaking his hand with 
what from him was warmth. “Do 
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you know Colonel Harcourt?) Well, 
Fvank, what news do you bring me ?” 

“ The best of news.” 

* At F. O. I suppose,” said Upton, 
sighing. 

“~ Just so. Adderley has told the 
King you are the only man capable to 
succeed him. The Press says the 
same, and the clubs are all with you.” 

** Not one of them all, ’'d venture to 
say, has asked whether I have the 
strength or health for it,” said Sir 
Horace, with a voice of pathetic into- 
nation. 

“* Why, as we never knew you want 
energy for whatever fell to your lot 
to do, we have the same hope still,” 
said Stanhope. 

“So say I, too,” eried Harcourt. 
“ Like many a good hunter—he” ll do 
his work best when he is properly 
weighted.” 

“It is quite refreshing to listen to 
you both—creatures with crocodile 
digestion—talk to a man who suffers 
night-mare if he over eat a dry biscuit 
at supper. I tell you frankly it would 
be the death of me to take the Foreign 
Office. Pd not live through the sea- 
sion—the very dinners would kill me, 
aud the house, the heat, and the tur- 
moil, and the worry of opposition, and 
jaunting back and forward to Brighton 
or to Windsor.” 

While he muttered these com- 
plaints, he continued to read with 
great rapidity the letters which Stan- 
hope had brought him, and which, 
despite all his practised dissimulation, 
had evidently afforded him pleasure 
in the perusal. 

‘“* Adderley bore it,” continued 
he, “ just because he was a mere 
machine, wound up to play off so 
many despatches, like so many tunes; 
and then he permitted a degree of in- 
terference on the King’s part I never 
could have suffered ; and he liked to 
be addressed by the King of Prussia 
as ‘ Dear Adderley ;’ but what do I 
care for all these vanities? Have I 
not seen enough of the thing they call 
the great world? Is not this retreat 
better and dearer to me than all the 
glare and crash of London, or all the 
pomp and splendour of Windsor?” 

“ By Jove, I suspect you are right, 
after all,” said Harcourt, with an 
honest energy of voice. 

“‘ Were I younger, and stronger in 
health, perhaps,” said Upton, “ this 
might have tempted me. Perhaps I 
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can picture to myself what I might 
have made of it; for, you may per- 
csive, George, these people have done 
nothing ; they have Son pouring hot 
water on the tea-leaves Pitt left 
them ; no more.” 

“And you'd have a brewing of 
your own, I’ve no doubt,” responded 
the other. 

“Td, at least, have foreseen the 
time when this compact, this holy 
alliance, should become impossible— 
when the developed intelligence of 
Europe would seek something else 
from their rulers than a well con- 
cocted scheme of repression. I’d have 
provided for the hour when England 
must either break with her own 
people or her allies ; and I’d have in- 
augurated a new policy, based upon 
the enlarged views and extended in- 
telligence of mankind.” 

“Tm not certain that I quite ap- 
prehend you,” muttered Harcourt. 

“No matter; but you can surely 
understand that if a set of mere 
mediocrities have saved England, a 
batch of clever men might have 
done something more. She came out 
of the last war the acknowledged 
head of Europe; does she now hold 
that place, and what will she be at the 
next great struggle ?” 

“ England is as great as ever she 
was,” cried Harcourt, boldly. 

“Greater in nothing is she than in 
the implicit credulity of her people !” 
sighed Upton. “I only wish I could 
have the same faith in my physicians 
that she has in hers! By the way, 
Stanhope, what of that new fellow 
they have got at St. Leonard’s? They 
tell me he builds you up in some pre- 
paration of gypsum, so that you can’t 
move or stir, and that the perfect re- 
pose thus imparted to the system is 
the highest order of restorative.” 

“‘ They were just about to try him 
for manslaughter when I left Eng- 
land,” said Stanhope, laughing. 

“As often the fate of genius in 
these days as in more barbarous 
times,” said Upton. “I readhis pam- 
phlet with much interest. If you 
were going back, Harcourt, I’d have 
begged of you to try him.” 

* And I’m forced to say, I’d have 
refused you flatly.” 

“Yet it is precisely creatures of 
robust constitution, like you, that 
should submit themselves to these 
trials for the sake of humanity. Frail 
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organizations, like mine, cannot brave 
these ordeals. What are they talk- 
ing of in town? Any gossip afloat ?” 

“‘ The change of ministry is the only 
topic. Glencore’s affair has worn 
itself out.” 

“ What was that about Glencore?” 
asked Upton, half indolently ? 

** A strange story; one can scarcely 
believe it. "They say that Glencore, 
hearing of the King’s great anxiety to 
be rid of the Queen, asked an audi- 
ence of his Majesty, and actually sug- 
gested, as the best possible expedient, 
to adopt his own plan, and oe the 
marriage. They add, that he reason- 
ed the case so cleverly, and with such 
consummate craft and skill, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the 
king could be persuaded that he was 
deranged. Some say his Majesty was 
outraged beyond endurance : others, 
that he was vastly amused, and 
laughed immoderately over it.” 

“And the world, how do they 
pronounce upon it ? 

“There are two great parties— 
one for Glencore’s sanity, the other 
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Francis JosEPH TALMA ranks 
amongst the most remarkable men of 
the age and country in which he 
lived. His theatrical eminence was 
only one of his many claims to dis- 
tinction. The Garrick of the French 
stage,combined with the greatartist,— 
the man of literature, the accom- 
plised gentleman, the honest citizen, 
the steady friend, the affectionate 
husband and father, and the agree- 
able companion endowed with ample 
stores of knowledge, and unrivalled 
conversational powers. His memory 
resembled a vast magazine, from 
whence he could draw supplies at 
will, without danger of exhausting 
the hoard. He had read much, had 
witnessed more, and recollected all. 
He saw the death of Voltaire, the 
entire career of Chateaubriand, and 
the rise of Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
tine. He beheld the dawn of the 
great Revolution, became a spectator 
of all its terrible phases, from the 
destruction of the Bastile, the mas- 
sacre of the Swiss Guards, the trial 
and execution of the King, the reign 
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against ; but as I said before, the 
Cabinet changes have absorbed all in- 
terest latterly, and the Viscount and 
his case are forgotten ; and when I 
started, the great question was, who 
was to have the Foreign Office.” 

“T believe I could tell them one 
who will not,” said Upton, with a 
melancholy smile. ‘ Dine with me 
both of you to day, at seven ; no com- 
pany, you know. There is an opera 
in the evening, and my box is at your 
service if you like to go, and so till 
then,” and witha little gesture of the 
hand he waved an adieu, and stepped 
from the room. 

“T’m sorry he’s not up to the work 
of office,” said Harcourt, as he left the 
room ; “ there’s plenty of ability in 
him.” 

“The best man we have,” said 
Stanhope; “‘so they say at the Of- 
fice.” 

“* He’s gone to lie down, I take it; 
he seemed much exhausted. What 
say you to a walk back to town ?” 

“T ask nothing better,” said Stan- 
hope ; and they started for Naples. 
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of terror, and the directory, through 
the glories of the consulate and the 
empire, to the extinction of the lat- 
ter and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. With the past, he looked back 
to the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and almost lived to see the barri- 
cades of 1830, and the election of 
Louis Philippe. Personally, he was 
the friend of Chenier, David, Dan- 
ton, Camille Desmoulins, and was 
one of the familiar intimates of Na- 
poleon. His life was a link connect- 
ing that of many others, rather than 
a distinct single existence. His pro- 
fessional popularity never waned with 
the vicissitudes of a career of nearly 
forty years; and the affection of his 
private friends, enduring through 
life, accompanied him to the tomb. 
He must have been pre-eminently a 
happy man, for his mind was pure, 
truthful, ingenuous, and straight- 
forward : neither let it be forgotten, 
in the enumeration of his many envi- 
able endowments, that he realized 
a handsome fortune by his own ex- 
ertions. 
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A short time before his death, 
Talma was asked by an admiring 
friend why he did not write his own 
biography, as La Clairon, Le Kain, 
Preville, and Molé had done before 
him. He answered that he had not 
time ; and that having so incessantly 
studied and repeated the thoughts 
and words of others, he could find no 
original phrases in which to express 
his ideas.* Nevertheless, an exten- 
sive collection of notes and memoran- 
dawas discovered amongst his papers 
after his death, written by him with 
a view to a personal history of his 
life and times. These papers, after 
a lapse of more than twenty years, 
were consigned, with permission of 
the two sons of Talma, to Alexandre 
Dumas, to arrange and edit. The in- 
genious novelist commenced the task 
with his usual rapidity, and four vo- 
lumes were published in 1850. Talma 
is made to speak throughout in the 
first person, but how far the imagi- 
nation of Dumas has embellished or 
obscured reality, is a question not 
easily decided. He gives some ori- 


ginal anecdotes, and verifies others 
that have been in print before. 


The 
narrative altogether has an air of 
doubtful authenticity. It is too 
discursive, and meanders into so 
many labyrinthine episodes, that the 
individual biography is not easily 
disentangled. 

We have been given to understand 
by more than one competent critic, 
that the work is considered in France, 
as “ peu serieux.” In 1827, within a 
year after the death of Talma, an ex- 
cellent memoir upon the man and his 
art appeared from the pen of Reg- 
nault-Varin, who knew him long 
and intimately. This volume is 
highly esteemed, and may be faith- 
fully relied on. Tissot and Moreau 
also published pamphlets upon the 
same subject; and the celebrated 
comedian Regnier has written an ex- 
cellent article on Talma, which ap- 
peared in a volume of the Biographie 
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Universelle, edited by Michaud. It 
will be seen that, from these combined 
sources, ample materials may be col- 
lected for a correct account of the life 
and actions of the French Roscius. 
On a just comparison of preten- 
sions, it must be admitted that Talma 
was beyond all question the greatest 
tragic actor that France has ever pro- 
duced. Men of high renown pre- 
ceded him—such as Baron, Le Kain, 
Monvel, La Rivet; but he excelled 
them all, and none of his successors, 
to the present year inclusive, are 
worthy to rank in the same file. The 
Gallic throne of Melpomene is exclu- 
sively occupied by Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel. There is not even a shadow of 
Talma amongst the living men. He 
was to the French stage, what Gar- 
rick was to the English ; a bold re- 
former and the inventor of a new 
school. Inferior to Garrick in execu- 
tive versatility,{ he far surpassed 
him in classical acquirement and pro- 
found study of the ancient models, 
He was the only French actor who 
had the good taste and courage to 
break through the conventional fet- 
ters of declamation. He disregarded 
the measured monotony of the rhyme, 
and took nature for his exclusive 
guide. An enthusiastic worshipper 
once said to him, “ You must be 
deeply affected to produce such pow- 
erful emotions in your audience. 
How intensely you identify yourself 
with the character you represent !” 
His reply embraced a lecture on his 
art. ‘“‘ Acting,” said he, “is a com- 
plete paradox ; we must possess the 
power of strong feeling or we could 
never command and carry with us 
the sympathy of a mixed audience in 
a crowded theatre ; but we must at 
the same time control our own sen- 
sations on the stage, for their indul- 
gence would enfeeble execution. The 
skilful actor calculates his effects be- 
forehand. He never improvises a 
burst of passion or an explosion of 
grief. Everything that he does is the 


* There is a memoir of Le Kain, in French, with the name of Talma as the author; but it 
is now said on good authority not to have been written by him. 
+ Monvel had great sensibility, but no advantages of person or face. La Rive was handsome, 


but cold. 


It was said of the first that he was a soul without a body, and of the second that 


he was a body without a soul. ‘* To make a perfect actor,” said Champfort, ‘‘La Rive should 


be compelled to swallow Monvel.” 


¢ Talma almost entirely confined himself to tragedy. Prescriptive rule in France would 
not then allow an actor toembrace two walks. ‘There is more latitude at present. 
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result of pre-arrangement and fore- 
thought. The agony which appears 
instantaneous, the joy that seems to 
gush forth involuntarily, the tone of 
the voice, the gesture, the look, which 
pass for sudden inspiration, have 
been rehearsed a hundred times. On 
the other hand, a dull, composed, 
phlegmatic nature can never make a 
great actor. He who loves his pro- 
fession and expects to excel in it, 
must study from himself, and com- 
pare his own proved sensations under 
grief, happiness, disappointment, 
loss, acquisition, anger, pain, plea- 
sure, and all the ordinary variations 
of human events and feelings, with 
the imaginary emotions of the cha- 

racters he is supposed to represent. 
Not long ago,” he added, “I was 
playing in ‘ Misanthropy and Re- 
pentance,’ with an admirable actress. 
Her natural and affecting manner, 
deeply studied nevertheless, com- 
pletely overpowered me. She per- 
ceived, and rejoiced in her triumph, 
but whispered to me, ‘ Recover your- 
self, Talma; you are excited’ Had I 
not listened to the caution my voice 
would have failed, the words would 
have escaped my memory, my gesti- 
culations would have ‘become un- 
meaning, and the whole effect would 
have dwindled into insignificance. 
No, believe me, we are not nature, 
but art; and in the excellence of our 
imitation lies the consummation of 
skill.” 

It has been often said that Talma 
was an Englishman; partly because 
he spoke our language with more flu- 
ency and less of the foreign idiom 
than those not “native and to the 
manner born” usually exhibit ; and 
partly because his father had long 
been settled in London as an emi- 
nent dentist, having been induced to 
emigrate by the persuasion, and un- 
der the immediate patronage, of Earl 
Harcourt. The date also of his birth 
has been frequently misstated. 
Dumas says that Talma himself has 
settled the question by a written me- 
morandum, to the effect that he was 
ushered into the world, in Paris, on 
the 15th of January, 1766. Regnault- 
Varin, on the contr: ry, states, that 


he once asked him his age, and he 
evaded the answer, by saying with a 
and women 

“We are 
“ according 


smile, that “actors 
should never be dated.” 
old or young,” added he, 
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tothe characters we represent.” The 
biographer iin 4 on a comparison of 
evidence, fixes 1763 as the correct 
epoch. The day, the 15th of Janu- 
ary, has never been disputed ; and 
becon nes doubly memorable as heing 
also the anniversary of the birth of 
Moliére. 

The name of Talma is uncommon, 
and of Arabic origin, signifying intre- 
pid. Founded on this, a son of the 
reigning Emperor of Morocco who 
happened to be on a visit to the 
French metropolis, once asked the 
father of the actor whether he was 
not of eastern descent, and of the fa- 
mily of Ishmael. The elder Talma 
could produce no evidence, and felt 
himself compelled to ignore the re- 
— pedigree. When he came 
to England he brought his family 
with him, but the young Francis Jo- 
seph, at nine years of age, was sent 
back to Paris, to complete his edu- 
cation ; it being intended that in due 
time he should succeed to the pater- 
nal business. At the boarding school 
where he was placed, plays written 
by the master were oc scasionally acted 
by the scholars. At one of these ex- 
hibitions, Talma, then the youngest 
and most promising boy in the semi- 
nary, was entrusted with a sec ondary 
part in a tragedy called “ Tamerlane.” 
The character he represented wound 
up the play with a narrative convey- 
ing to Tamerlane the intelligence of 
the death of his dearest “friend ; . 
which friend was in fact his own son. 
Talma had suffered his mind to be- 
come so completely absorbed with the 
event he had to describe,and so iden- 
tified himself with the situation, that 
he told his story in a flood of real 
tears. He was too young to have 
studied the classical canon of Hor ace, 
which says, 


Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; 


but nature prompted him to strike 
the true chord, and he obeyed 
her mandate without scholastic in- 
struction. 

The curtain fell, and the young ac- 
tors retired to their apartments ; but, 
after a time, it was perceived that 
Talma was missing. They sought 
for him, and he was found seated in 
the dressing-room, wrapped up in his 
tragic mantle, and weeping bitterly. 
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His companions endeavoured to 
divert his grief, but so strong was the 
impression made upon his dawning 
faculties, that he fell into a fever 
from which he did not recover for se- 
veral days. Soon after this incident, 
his father sent for him to London. 

Talma’s fondness for the stage, ori- 
ginally imbibed at school, strength- 
ened with his growth, and induced 
him to collect together a band of ju- 
venile amateurs of his own nation, 
who got up plays at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, then belonging to Sir 
John Gallini. They began with 
Boissy’s comedy of “Le Frangois 4 
Londres,” in which Talma acted the 
Marquis de Polainville; and Mo- 
liére’s “ Depit Amoureux,” in which 
he played Lraste. These performances 
were continued for several months, 
and were patronized with an eager- 
ness almost exceeding that subse- 
quently bestowed upon the fashion- 
able and secret assemblies at the Ar- 
gyll Rooms. On one occasion, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and other distinguished personages 
pf the highest rank were present. 
Amongst other pieces, Beaumarchais’ 
“Barbier de Seville,” was given, 
when Talma personated Le Comte 
Alnaviva. 

The brilliant success of these ex- 
periments led Sir John Gallini to 
suppose that he might derive great 
emolument from mingled representa- 
tions, in which Molé* and Mademoi- 
selle Contatt, then at the head of the 
French stage, might appear together 
in a selection from their best scenes. 
Talma, who was about to return to 
France to finish his education, was 
commissioned to treat with them 
upon the subject. The success of 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
whose performances hehad frequently 
witnessed with rapture in England, 
had unsettled his mind for the study 
of his father’s avocation, and predis- 
posed him to seize the first opportu- 
nity of engaging in the pursuit that 
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had caught his fancy. Molé declined 
the offer of which Talma was the 
bearer ; but the acquaintance opened 
to the latter by the negotiation, 
paved his way to the stage, and re- 
lieved him from the profession of a 
dentist, which, although exceedingly 
distasteful, he had begun to practise 
in Paris, in obedience to the wishes 
of his father. Molé became so struck 
by the genius of Talma, as it gradu- 
ally won upon him, that he intro- 
duced the young aspirant to the com- 
mittee of the Theatre Frangois—the 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden of 
Paris. By them he was engaged,and 
in 1787, and in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, he made his first ap- 
pearance as Seide, in the Mahomet of 
Voltaire. This tragedy had been for 
many years familiar to the English 
public in the translation of the Reve- 
rend James Miller, illustrated by the 
admirable acting of Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber, and will long be remem- 
bered in Ireland as the ostensible 
cause of the destruction of the Smock 
Alley Theatre in Dublin. 

Talma’s first attempt was compara- 
tively a failure, equally mortifying 
to his friends and himself. He was 
pronounced too natural and familiar, 
and not sufficiently imposing and im- 
pressive for the million. There were 
a few discerning exceptions, however, 
who saw that the true spirit was in 
him ; and Ducis, who has been called 
“The French Shakespeare,” was 
amongst the number. He introduced 
himself to the debutant, and proffered 
a friendship which terminated only 
with his life. Talma and Ducis have 
been mutually indebted to each other 
for much of the reputation they both 
enjoy. 

Theatrical management seems ever 
to have been a system exclusively sui 
generis. The one governing principle 
extends to all ages and countries. 
The encouragement of a beginner is 
measured more by his success than 
his actual merit; while the latter 








* Francois Réné Molé was equally celebrated for his excellence in delineating the tender 
passions, whether in tragedy or sentimental comedy. He came out in 1760, being then in 
his twenty-fifth year, and died in 1802. During the progress of the Revolution he enrolled 
himself amongst the Jacobins, and officiated in the church of St. Roch as the priest of the 


Goddess of Reason, 


Tt Louise Contat, afterwards Madame de Parny, was famed for her beauty no less. than her 


rare abilities. 
thirty-two years, and died in 1813, 


She was born in 1760, maintained a leading position on the French stage for 
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does not of necessity produce the for- 
mer. For this reason genius has 
sometimes been siifled in the outset of 
a career, before it has acquired con- 
fidence to hazard what it knows to be 
right. Timidity and want of self- 
reliance have not unfrequently en- 
tombed talent in a premature grave. 
It was not thus in the case of Talma. 
Though he was thrown back for a 
weary interval into the most insigni- 
ficant parts, nothing could wean him 
from the profession to which he felt 
himself internally called. A happy 
idea occurred tohim while rumina- 
ting in the solitude of his guatrieme 
étage. He was surrounded by the ab- 
surdities of a formal, pedantic school, 
fed, fostered, and perpetuated by the 
subservience to routine of a buckram 
eourt, which shrank from innovation 
or improvement, regarded novelty in 
the light of treason, subjected even 
its most insignificant relaxations to 
the laws of rigid etiquette, and 
amused itself by rule. The stage re- 
presentatives of every age and every 
nation were clad in the prevailing 
garb of the drawing-rooms of the 
Tuileries. So little were the public 


alive to this ridiculous anachronism, 
that they clapped their hands and 


shouted with delight, when in 
“Cinna” they witnessed the entry of 
the courtiers of Augustus; because 
these good old gentlemen all ap- 
peared, their arms a-kimbo, with the 
hand on the hip on the left side, and 
the hat and feathers flourishing on 
the right, like the great lords in the 
gallery of Versailles—an interesting 
and truly Roman portraiture of the 
court of the second Ceesar. 

Lekain, it is true, had already 
commenced a reform. Impelled by 
genius, enlightened by taste, and 
supported by the science of Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon, his rival, he 
succeeded in extending the narrow 
circle of dramatic rules, and customs 
by which his ardent mind found it- 
self checked and diminished. Then 
was seen what was never before wit- 
nessed on the Parisian boards—a 
Turk in Bajazet, a Tartar in Gengis 
Khan, and a barbarian prince in 
Rhadamanthus. But the classical de- 
partment of the stage was still left to 
revel in its rude incongruities and ab- 
surdity. It remained forsome daring 
hand to divest the Greek and Roman 
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worthies of their three cornered hats 
and full bottomed periwigs. 

Talma, who saw no hope of promo- 
tion from the ranks, but by a start- 
ling experiment, the success of which 
might lift him beyond conventional 
despotism, determined to risk his 
hopes and fortunes upon a radical 
reform in this particular branch. He 
had been in abeyance for some time, 
and wasthereverseof popular with the 
authorities of the theatre. The pub- 
lic when they saw him, which seldom 
happened, classed him with the un- 
honoured crowd; and he was fast 
sinking into the most fatal of all con- 
ditions to an aspiring soul—utter ob- 
scurity—that condition in which (as 
Washington Irving has said of the 
utility men of a theatre)—he was 
“ above the fear of a hiss, and below 
the hope of applause.” At this turn- 
ing point of his destiny, Voltaire’s 
“ Brutus” happened to be commanded 
at court, and either in default of 
numbers, or in the absence of a better 
man, he was selected to perform the 
tribune Proculus, a minor part of 
less than twenty lines. Spurning silk, 
embroidery, velvet, powder, and flow- 
ing ringlets, habited in a robe of 
plain cloth, with no ornament beyond 


-the tasteful disposition of the folds, 


the hair cut and plaited on the fore- 
head, the arms bare, the antique 
buskin on his feet, Talma, or rather 
the veritable tribune Proculus, came 
to the side wing, representing the 
portal of the Roman senate-house, to 
wait the signal for his entrance. 
Mademoiselle Contat, passing by, was 
attracted by this strange apparition. 
She stopped, gazed, recognised him, 
and bursting into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, exclaimed, “ What, in 
the name of absurdity, have you been 
doing to yourself? Are you mad? 
Why you look like a statue!” The 
other performers flocked round and 
joined in ridicule of what they were 
incapableof understanding ; all chari« 
tably advising poor, deluded Talma, 
not to make a show of himself, but 
to go and dress like other people. 
But “ poor, deluded Talma” was not 
to be shaken from his purpose by the 
sneers of folly and ignorance. He 
made his appearance in his new cos- 
tume. The audience, struck with 
astonishment, opened their eyes in 
wonder. The few words he had to 
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say were uttered with a truth and 
simplicity harmonising with the per- 
fection of his garb. At length, all 
joined in a simultaneous burst of ap- 
plause, and the obscure Proculus be- 
came in a moment the hero of the 
drama. Numberless were the com- 
pliments paid to Talma, even by his 
prejudiced brethren of the sock and 

uskin, when the performance con- 
cluded ; and those who had been the 
loudest scoffers at night became his 
most submissive imitators on the 
morrow. 

When John Kemble revived the 
great Roman plays of Shakspeare at 
Covent Garden, his togas, then for 
the first time introduced, became the 
theme of universal admiration. They 
were pronounced faultless, minutely 
classical even to the long disputed 
latus clavus, severely correct, and 
beautifully graceful beyond prece- 
dent. But when the peace of 1814 
brought France and England toge- 
ther, and the collected treasures of 
ancient sculpture in the Louvre, (be- 
fore restitution) presented all the 
authorities under one glance which 
had been so long shut out from Bri- 
tish eyes, it was found that Talma’s 
senatorial robes were much nearer the 
truth ; whereupon they were at once 
transplanted to the London boards, 
and the Kemble garments were de- 
posed. Charles Young, the affec- 
tionate disciple of Kemble, was the 
first who adopted the new mode, 
which he studied under the restorer ; 
and Charles Kemble himself, when 
attiring for Mare Antony, was wont 
to repair to Young’s dressing-room, 
before going on the stage, to be in- 
spected and assured that the folds 
of his toga were properly arranged 
according to the Talma improve- 
ment. 

There is nothing more true than the 
axiom conveyed in the well-known 
couplet of Hudibras :— 


A man convine’d against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still, 


This was strongly verified in the 


Talma. 
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impression produced upon the actors 
by Talma’s innovation. The desire 
to crush his genius was checked, but 
not extinguished. A new effort was 
made to turn him into contempt, and 
drive him back into the insignificance 
from whence he was struggling to 
emerge ; and from this attempt his 
fame took that great impulse which 
led him on from one triumph to 
another, until he outstripped all com- 
petition, A play called Charles the 
Ninth was presented in 1789 to the 
Theatre Frangois by Chenier. * 
There was much opposition to the 
production of this drama. The poli- 
tical sentiments were considered dan- 
gerous and inflammatory. The mana- 
gers were prejudiced against the 
lay, and apprehensive of a tumult ; 
but the friends of the author had a 
predominant influence, and compelled 
them to produce it. St. Phal, the 
leading actor of the company, was 
afraid of undertaking the terrible 
hero of St. Bartholomew, and rejected 
the character. The next in rank, 
one by one, as a matter of course, 
thought they were treated with in- 
dignity in being applied to as sub- 
stitutes, or stop-gaps, and perempto- 
rily refused. As a last and desperate 
resource, Talma was resorted to, and 
eagerly embraced the opportunity. 
Here was the chance he wanted—an 
original part which might make his 
fortune for ever. The opposite ex- 
treme was in the balance, but the 
hazard gave him noconcern. “ He 
is quite mad enough to risk it,” 
thought his companions; and when 
it was known that he had so decided, 
many pronounced his funeral elegy. 
“ Here will be an end of Talma,” said 
they ; “the play and the actor will be 
damned together.” 

The result, like the former experi- 
ment in Proculus, disappointed their 
wishes and expectations. Talmahad 
closely studied the historical descrip- 
tions and pictures of Charles the 
Ninth; had impressed himself with 
profound knowledge of his personal 
appearance, dress and manners, and 


* Marie Joseph Chenier wrote also ‘“* The Fate of Calas” and other dramas, two or three 
patriotic or revolutionary odes, and a treatise on French literature. One of his plays was 
preceded by a dedication to Louis the Sixteenth, commencing thus :—‘‘ Monarque des Fran- 
Gais, Roi d’un peuple fidele !” A few years afterwards, in the National Convention he voted 


for the death of the king he had thus loyally apostrophised, 


Chenier lived through all the 


storms of the revolution, and died in good repute under the Imperial government, in 1811. 
yy 
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presented himself upon the stage, a 
resuscitated portrait of the weak and 
blood-thirsty Valois. The play com- 
manded thirty-three repetitions ; such 
a success was unprecedented in Paris. 
Talma from that moment assumed an 
elevated position from which he was 
never shaken, either by the caprice of 
the public, or the fresher talent of 
younger rivals. Yet all was not 
couleur de rose during this prolonged 
triumph of Charles the Ninth. It 
proved the cause of a quarrel be- 
tween Talma and his brother actor, 
Naudet, who struck him on the face, 
which led to a challenge. The next 
morning they fought with pistols at 
ten paces. Talma fired first, and 
being very near-sighted, his ball went 
much closer to one of the seconds 
than to his antagonist, who was a tall, 
rtly target, not easily missed. 
Taudet fired in the air, which in 
those days was considered an ample 
apology, and there the matter ended. 

In 1791, Talma married. The wife 
of his choice, Mademoiselle Vanhove, 
was fifteen years older than himself, 
but still a very attractive, charming 
woman ; an actress in the same thea- 
tre, and the possessor of a considera- 
ble fortune.* The latter circumstance 
induced many to say that on his part 
the marriage was one of interest 
rather than inclination ; but the af- 
fectionate life they led, and the hap- 
piness of their union, contradicted 
the rumour by the most convincing 
evidence. 

During the Revolution, which had 
already begun to cast forward its 
ominous shadows before Talma estab- 
lished his reputation in Charles the 
Ninth, all plays which favoured regal 
authority, or spoke in praise of any 
power but that of the sovereign peo- 
ple, were interdicted, and a new style 
of drama was, in consequence, in- 
troduced. The productions of Vol- 
taire suited the times; and Ducis, 
the successor of Voltaire, compounded 
several imitations of Shakespeare, 
which were welcomed with unanimous 
applause. In these, the talents of 
Talma developed themselves with 
constantly increasing energy. Every 
new step confirmed the promise of 
his earlier essays, and he became the 
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glory of his nation and his art. His 
enemies, who were pertinacious, al- 
though numerically ie. could now 
only say, “ He is all very well in the 
degenerate school of modern writers. 
As long as he keeps to that he may 
fioat, but Corneille and Racine will 
sink him.” When Napoleon re-intro- 
duced monarchy to the government, 
Talma was permitted to bring back a 
similar restoration to the stage. He 
answered his cavillers by acting 
Vero, Nicomedes, Orestes, Cinna, 
Manlius; and so complete was his 
triumph in the high walk of con- 
ceded legitimacy, that he gradually 
relinquished the greater portion of 
the characters in which he had first 
won his eminence, and conformed 
himself almost entirely to those for 
which his powers had formerly been 
pronounced inadequate. 

Much idle gossip, which has no 
foundation in truth, has been propa- 
gated by writers who are content 
with superficial authority, relative to 
the early acquaintance of Talma with 
Napoleon. How they were at school 
together, and afterwards young men 
upon town in Paris; and how, wheu 
they dined at a restaurateur’s, the 
actor paid the reckoning because the 
future emperor had no cash in his 
pocket. According to Talma him- 
self, their first meeting took place 
on the 18th of June, 1792, in the 
green room of the Theatre Fran- 
gois. Napoleon, then Captain Buo- 
naparte, had been brought there 
by Michaud, an actor of the com- 
pany, and at his own particular re- 
quest introduced to Talma, to whom 
he paid several flattering compli- 
ments on his performance of Charles 
the Ninth. During a short conver- 
sation at this interview, Talma dis- 
covered that his new acquaintance 
had read much and reflected more, 
and that he was no ordinary man, al- 
though neither of heroic stature nor 
imposing in personal appearance. 
There was an air of patronage in his 
manner and language which spoke 
the consciousness of innate superi- 
ority, and the firmness of an indepen- 
dent mind. 

Referring to Charles the Ninth and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 


* Mademoiselle Vanhove obtained great reputation by her excellent performance of the 
Deaf and Dumb Orphan, in Bouilly’s ‘* Abbe de ’Epee.” 
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young officer delivered his opinion 
that the stroke was far beyond the 
conception of that weak and worth- 
less monarch, but emanated from the 
more astute and deeper brains of his 
Florentine parent, the house of Guise, 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine. The 
king was merely an accomplice, not 
an originator. He added too his 
thorough conviction that Charles was 
poisoned by his own mother, and quo- 
ted a speech of Louis the Thirteenth 
to that efiect, addressed to Marshal 
Bassompierre. Talma_ expressed 
some surprise at the extent of 
his knowledge, and wondered how 
one engaged in military duty could 
find time to read. ‘ Ah,” replied the 
young captain, “a garrison life is one 
of total idleness. I was quartered for 
two years at Valence, during which 
period I had nothing to do but finish 
lay own education, ‘and superintend 
that of a younger brother.* I lodged 
opposite to an honest bibliopole, who 
had assumed, in obedience to the new 
fashion, the sounding appellation of 
Marcus Aurelius. His entire library 
was placed at my disposal.” 

i'wo daysafterthis introduction, Tal- 
ma and Napoleon met accidentally on 
the evening of the 20th of June, in the 
Rue de Richelieu. A few hours before, 
the king, surrounded by an unlicensed 
‘abble who had broken into the palace, 
had submitted to the degradation of 
exhibiting himself at the windows 
with a eap of liberty on his head, and 
drank from a bottle of wine presented 
to him by the butcher Legendre, still 
reeking from the mouth of that fero- 
cious sans-culotte. Napoleon had wit- 

-sed the scene from a terrace in the 
garden, and was overflowing with in- 
dignation. “Your king,” said he to 
Tahna, “is a poor creature. Why 
did he allow those scoundrels to enter 
the court-yard? Twoor three pieces 
of artillery well planted and served 
would have blown five hundred of 
them into the air, and the survivors 
vould have taken to their heels. You 
cannot conceive the dread which a 
mob has of a round of grape.” 

On the 10th of August, 1792, Talma 
and Napoleon witnessed together, 
from a window in the house of the 
upholsterer Fauvelu, the storming of 
the Tuileries, and the massacre of the 
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faithful Swiss guards. Napoleon ut- 
tered deep execrations against the im- 
becility of those in command. “ These 
brave fellows,” said he, “ will perish 
for want of a leader. They would 
disperse that wretched canaille if they 
had but a man of common energy at 
their head.” A few days afterwards 
he left Paris, and Talmasaw him no 
more until he returned from Toulon in 
1794, with rank and reputation, but 
without employment, and almost de- 
spairing of thefuture ; for all his appli- 
cations were disregarded, and the 
existing authorities treated him with 
contemptuous neglect. Once he came 
behind the scenes of the Theatre Fran- 
cais, thin, pallid, and more pensive 

than before. There can be no doubt 
that Napoleon was then in great pecu- 
niary distress ; but it does not appear, 
although often asserted, that he re- 
ceived aid from Talma. Their ac- 
quaintance at that time was too slight. 
The actor relates the following anec- 
dote. 

Napoleon had successively pledged 
whatever trinkets he possessed, rings, 
brooches, and watches, and his re- 
sources were entirely exhausted. The 
man of destiny was reduced to de- 
spair, and resolved to end all by a 
plunge in the Seine. On his way to 
the Pont Neuf, he ran against some 
one in his abstraction, ‘and raising 
his head, recognised an old school- 
fellow of Brienne. The latter had 
just received from his notary the sum 
of twenty thousand franes ; the former 
was intent on suicide, because he had 
no longer the price of adinner. They 
divided the money between them, 
and Napoleon returned to his lodging. 
If that warm-hearted comrade of the 
college had accidentally passed down 
another street, the history of the next 
twenty years would have been written 
without the names of Lodi, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Moscow, 
Leipsig, and Waterloo. Not long 
after the rencontre named above, the 
revolt of the Sections took place, 
when Napoleon, being sent for by 
Barras at the eleventh hour, stepped 
in, and saved the Directory. On that 
day he gave a terrible lesson to street 
rioters, with his favourite argument, 
close salvos of artillery. Had he 
held the post of the less resolute Mar- 


Louis, afterwards King of Holland, and futher of the present Emperor, 
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mont in 1830, the reigning dynasty 
would never have given way to the 
throne of the barricades. 

The acquaintance between the great 
actor and future emperor began now 
to ripen into friendship. Im many 
respects their tastes and thoughts 
were congenial. Napoleon confided 
to Talma his intended marriage with 
Madame de Beauharnais, one of the 
three graces of the Parisian drawing- 
rooms—inferior to Mesdames Tallien 
and Recamier in personal charms, but 
far beyond them in gentleness and 
amiability. Talma was one of the 
invited guests at the wedding, and 
when Napoleon returned to Paris in 
1797, conqueror of Italy, he sold to 
him and Josephine his house in Lu 
Rue Chantereine, whichthenceforward 
received the name of La Rue de la 
Victoire, in honour of its most illus- 
trious inhabitant. 

When the Egyptian expedition was 
planned, Talma, in his enthusiasm, 
volunteered to accompany the com- 
mander-in-chief. Napoleon, the only 
person who could by authority pre- 
vent this enterprise, set himself en- 
tirely against it. ‘‘ You must not 
commit such an act of rash folly, 
‘Talma,” said he; “you have a bril- 
liant course before you ; leave fighting 
to those who know how to do nothing 
better.” 

When Napoleon rose to be first 
consul, Talma, with the modesty of 
his nature, and the good sense of a 
man of the world, made his visits 
less frequent to the Tuileries. His 
reception was, however, as cordial as 
in the days of their nearer equality. 
With the progress of events, Napoleon 
became emperor, and the actor natu- 
rally concluded that the intimacy of 
the sovereign and the subject must 
then entirely cease. But in a few 
days, a note was addressed to him by 
the first chamberlain couched in these 
words :—“‘ His Imperial Majesty has 
felt much surprise at not receiving 
M. Talma’s personal felicitations. It 
appears as if he intended to withdraw 
himself from his majesty, which is 
far from his majesty’s -wish. M. 
Talma is hereby invited to present 
himself at the Tuileries as soon as he 
finds convenient.” It may be sup- 
posed that such an invitation was not 
declined. He waited on the emperor, 
was received with his former kind- 
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ness, repeated his visits constantly, 
and never without being welcomed 
with peculiar distinction. 

Napoleon was passionately fond of 
the drama, and nothing delighted 
him more, in his few hours of relax- 
ation, than entering into arguments 
with Talma on the comparative merits 
of the great French masters. He 
also freely criticised the acting of 
his favourite, and once said to him : 
“'Talma, you were not yourself last 
night in Vero: you lost several op- 
portunities.” He constantly attended 
the theatres, without the least parade 
and quite unexpected by the audience, 
who received these impromptu visits 
as marks of confidence, and applauded 
with enthusiasm. Napoleon always 
disputed the merits of comedy ; he 
observed to a gentleman, with whom 
he was conversing on the subject, 
“You prefer comedy because you are 
growing old.” ‘ And you, Sire,” re- 
plied the obsequious courtier, “ are 
partial to tragedy, because you are 
still too young.” 

The familiar intercourse with which 
the Emperor honoured Talma, gave 
rise to an idle story that he was;in- 
debted to him for lessons in regal 
deportment and delivery. They often 
laughed together at this rumour. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, 
Talma was amongst his earliest visi- 
tors. During their conversation, ob- 
served the Emperor, “‘ Chateaubriand 
has published that you taught me to 
be a king. Well, I thank him for 
the compliment. Had I not per- 
formed my part well, he could not 
have supposed you had been my 
teacher.” The friendship of Napoleon 
for Talma was not confined to empty 
admiration and unmeaning speeches. 
He settled on him a handsome pen- 
sion from his own persona] funds, and 
when he was taken suddenly ill, sent 
Corvisart, his private physician, to 
attend him. His first enquiry every 
morning was, whether he was getting 
better. “ You must not let us lose 
Talma,” said he, ‘ for we shall never 
replace him.” As soon as the patient 
recovered, Corvisart pressed him to 
wait on the Emperor, although it was 
at that embarrassing moment when 
he was meditating and arranging the 
separation from Josephine. Talma 

ave way to the imperial command. 
His visit happened to fall on the very 
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day of the divorce, and critical as the 
time was, his reception was of the 
most cordial character. 

Ducis produced Hamlet in 1769, 
while Talma was yet a mere child. 
He followed this first innovation on 
the realms of Shakspeare, by /tome) 
and Juliet (1772), King Lear (1783), 
Macbeth (1784). King John (1791), 
and wound up with Othello, in 1792. 
He had great energy of thought, com- 
bined with ready command of lan- 
guage, and much power of versifi- 
cation. Of his six imitations of 
Shakspeare, Hamlet and Macbeth are 
the best. They are also the most 
familiar to those who remember 
Talma, as he performed in them more 
frequently than in the others. That 
they possess considerable dramatic 
merit is not to be denied by severe 
classics, Who build their faith on the 
unities, and disclaim the irregular 
flights of unfettered genius. They 
contain also insulated passages of 
poetry, which are not unworthy of 
being quoted with Corneille, Racine, 
and Crebillon ; but they bear very 
little resemblance to the great original 
by which they were suggested. Our 
Gallic neighbours and friends have 
long since learned to repudiate the 
libels of Voltaire, although they still 
indulge in the hallucination that they 
see Shakspeare faithfully reflected in 
the pages of Ducis. The laws by 
which the orthodox French drama- 
tists hold themselves reverentially 
bound, confine them within a narrow 
circle ; and the more closely they sub- 
mit to these arbitrary canons, the 
more they lose sight of the character- 
istic attributes of Shakspeare, and the 
illimitable scope of his creative fancy. 
The mind which “ exhausted worlds, 
and then imagin’d new,” established 
a school for itself which baffles com- 
petition or comparison. 

In the “ Macbeth” of Ducis, there 
are no supernatural appearances, no 
ghost of Banquo, and no witches. 
The latter are spoken of, but not 
introduced. Macduff is expunged al- 
together. King Duncan and Glamis, 
the first prince of the blood, are 
murdered in the night by Macbeth, 
at the instigation of his wife, and 
while trusting to their hospitality. 
Rebels make an attack on the castle, 
and are repulsed. The monarch and 
his kinsman are supposed to be slain 
in the nocturnal melée, and Macbeth 
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is unanimously proclaimed king, as 
next in lineal succession. It is then 
discovered that Malcolm, Duncan’s 
son, is alive, and has been brought up 
in ignorance of his birth, (to save him 
from traitorous machinations) by an 
aged mountaineer. Macbeth, tor- 
tured by remorse, and recovering his 
better nature when he finds that 
Malcolm, who is a mere child, is in 
his power, resolves to abdicate, aml 
restore the throne to the rightful 
heir. Lady Macbeth (called F'rede- 
gonde in the French play), determines 
to kill Malcolm; and in advancins 
towards the execution of her purpose 
when in a state of somnambulism, 
she murders her own son instead— 
wakes, and, discovering her mistake, 
rushes in, in a frenzy of despair. 
Macbeth commits suicide by stabbing 
himself, and the curtain falls. 

This brief synopsis will show how 
much, or rather how little of Shakes- 
peareis transfused into this celebrated 
alteration of his sublime tragedy. The 
writer of this notice happened to be 
in Paris with the army of occupation, 
soon after the final abdication of Na- 
poleon, in 1815. He was not there 
many hours before he saw Talma an- 
nounced for “ Macbeth,” and led by 
this double attraction, found himself 
snugly seated in the parterre of the 
Théatre Francois. He was accom- 
panied by a brother officer who was 
unconscious of French, but overflowed 
with anticipated delight, and pro- 
mised to admire and applaud accord- 
ing to order. The first act passed 
off flatly enough. It consists entirely 
of a long dialogue between Duncan, 
Glamis, and the mountaineer ; and 
winds up with a mysterious groan 
which breaks off the conference. 
Macbeth appears at the commence- 
ment of the second act, returning 
victorious from the defeat of the re- 
bellious Cawdor. His wife receives 
him with triumphant gratulations, 
and in a series of long speeches he 
relates to her how he fell asleep after 
the battle, and how in a dream the 
wierd sisters appeared to him and 
prophecied his coming greatness. 

t ‘Palma’s dress was singular and 
startling. Whatever might have been 
his classical reforms in the costume of 
Greece and Rome, his garb for a 
northern thane and warrior in the 
eleventh century, indicated that his 
researches tn re vestiaria, had not 
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extended to Saxon or Celtic lore. He 
was habited in a modern tunic 
or surtout of claret-coloured cloth, 
trimmed with fur, tight pantaloons, 
and hessian boots. On his head was 
a round, black velvet cap, with an 
indistinct border of what appeared to 
be meant for tartan, and a single 
ostrich feather dangling from one 
side. He presented the appearance 
of a middle-sized, stoutish man, with 
a bull-neck, features of no particu- 
larly defined outline or expression 
in repose, and action of no extraordi- 
nary grace. He had not spoken a 
dozen lines before it was evident that 
we saw before us a mighty master of 
elocution, and a reflector of the pas- 
sions, deeply studied and bountifully 
endowed. His intonation was won- 
derful ; his voice possessed a compass 
and a harmony which fell upon the 
ear with the power and effect of many 
well tuned instruments blended to- 
gether—a diapason more perfect than 
human mechanism has ever yet in- 
vented to improve and regulate sound. 
As he described in recital what 
Shakespeare has represented in action, 
his imaginary interview with the 
witches, their greetings and exciting 
predictions, he warmed up with 
gradual emotion to the climax of the 
concluding lines— 


Tous trois vus ce palais ont pris un vole 
rapide ; 

Et tous troisdans les airs, en fuyant loin 
de moi, 

M’ont laissé pour adieux ces mots, ‘* Tu 


> 


seras roi ! 


The whole house then rang with en- 
thusiastic plaudits, to which the 
English portion of the audience con- 
tributed their full share. 

Churchill, in his encomium on Gar- 
rick in “the Rosciad,” dwells em- 
phatically upon the advantages of 


Strong expressions and strange powers 
which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; 


and in this criticism he is right ; but 
even the wonders of the eye will lose 
much of theircharm, if not supported 
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by the still more imposing organ of 
the voice. Of all the physical facul- 
ties which the great actor requires, 
the voice is that which, above all 
others, will, according to its strength 
or weakness, make or mar the execu- 
tion of his conceptive genius. Where 
nature has bestowed the power, in- 
tonation will obey, with mechanical 
submission, the compulsive dictate of 
feeling.* 

When John Kemble visited Paris 
during the short peace of Amiens, in 
1802, he sought eagerly the acquaint- 
ance of Talma; they were mutuall; 
pleased with each other, and prof 
sional admiration on either side soon 
grew into personal regard and friend- 
ship. They corresponded when an 
occasion offered, and became more 
closely intimate at the end of the war. 
In a letter to his brother Charles, 
dated Paris, July 23rd, 1802, Kemble 
says, “Talma and I are grown very 
well acquainted ; he seems an agree- 
able and an accomplished man. I have 
promised to procure for him a copy of 
‘ Pizarro,’ that he may see whetber ii 
can be adapted to the French stage. 
Buy a book of it, make it up in sepa- 
rate packets, and send it to me by the 
next post. I am afraid they will not 
be able to turn it to any use.’”’} 

All who enjoyed Talma’s society 
were unanimous in praise of his ami- 
able qualities. Lady Morgan (in her 
book on France,) says, “ his dignity 
and tragic powers on the stage are 
curiously but charmingly contraste«| 
with the simplicity, playfulness, anil 
gaiety of his most unassuming, unpre- 
tending manners in private life.” He 
was thoroughly an honest man, wit! 
a cultivated mind and unerring taste, 
and a warm, true heart. He dispense:| 
his affluence with hospitality unmixe«| 
with ostentation. His principal resi- 
dence was at a villa which he had 
purchased at Brunoy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, with extensive 
groundsand prospects, where he main- 
tained a splendid establishment, and 
delighted to pass his time secluded 
from the noise and bustle of the metro- 
polis. Twice a week he went to Paris 
to perform. Until the return of the 


* Dugazon, an actor of eminence of the period immediately preceding Talma, used to main- 
tain that the nose was the most complete organ of expression, and that there were forty dis- 
tinct modes of moving this single feature, with variety of effect. 

t The experiment was never tried on the French stage. 
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3ourbons, he wasin the habitof giving 
soirées in Paris every Wednesday, 
which were graced by the presence of 
all the leading celebrities of conti- 
nental Europe. On the abdication of 
the Emperor, he prudently discon- 
tinued these, from a fear of provoking 
unfounded constructions on the part 
of some who were disposed to re- 
present him as the friend of revolu- 
tion, and a partizan of the exiled po- 
tentate. The King, Louis the Eight- 
eenth, more liberal than some of his 
subjects, and wellknowing that Talma, 
though personally intimate with Na- 
poleon, never meddled with politics, 
always treated him with regard, 

On the 19th of October, 1815, Talma, 
at the urgent request of many friends 
and admirers, foreigners as well as 
natives, announced himself for a bene- 
fit at the Academie Royale de Musique 
(the Parisian Opera House,) in the 
Rue de Richelieu. This vast theatre 
was lent by the proprietors for the oc- 
casion, as the Franegais was considered 
much too small for the accommodation 
of the expected auditory. The cirewm- 
stance of a benefit being granted toany 
actor in Paris, on any other ground 


than his retirement from the stage, 
was considered a very unusual depart- 


ure from habitual rule. This mark 
of court and public favour was be- 
stowed on Talma as a signal tribute 
to his extraordinary talents, then in 
the zenith of their power and popu- 
larity. The taste of the English, who 
at that time swarmed in every corner 
of the French metropolis, seemed to 
be particularly complimented in the 
selection of the performances, which 
consisted of “‘ Hamlet,” as altered by 
Ducis, and “ Shakespeare Amoureuxr, ou 
la Piece al Etude,” a farce by Duval. 
The conductof Ducis’ drama is alto- 
gether different from that of Shakes- 
peare’s. The hero does not make his 
appearance until the second act ; and 
there is nothing finer on the stagethan 
the entré of the French Hamlet. A 
dialogue is interrupted by the rapid 
entrance of some courtiers, who an- 
nounce, in a hurried manner, the 
alarm of the court at the frightful 
outcries of the Prince, who is rushing 
through the palace, fancying himself 
pees by the ghost of his father. 
n an instant more, his frantic and 
broken exclamations are heard, and 
he runs on the stage, which he courses 
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with a terrific wildness, productive 
of the most wonderful effect. The 
appearance and powerful acting of 
Talma in this scene drew down thun- 
ders of applause—loud and continued 
as ever shook the walls of a theatre. 
The introduction of the urn, contain- 
ing the ashes of the dead monarch, 
forms a principal feature of the fourth 
act ; but the majestic ghost, although 
more than once fancied to ‘‘ walk the 
night,” and present to the mind’s eye 
and imagination of Hamlet, does not 
visibly expose itself to the gaze of a 
Parisian parterre. The life of the 
Royal Dane (for Hamlet is here King, 
and not Prince, of Denmark,)is spared 
from the ignoble fate of his English 
prototype. The Polonius bears not 
the least resemblance to the quaint, 
selfish, pedantic, time-serving Lord 
Chamberlain of Shakespeare ; Opheliv 
is made the daughter of Claudius, a 
prince of the blood, who is reduced to 
a conspirator only, and receives con- 
dign punishment from the hand of 
Hamlet. Neither Polonius nor Ophelia 
is included in the list of casualties. 
Norcestes stands inthe place of Horatio, 
as the confidential friend of Hamlet ; 
and Laertes is entirely omitted. The 
Queen, who has actually poisoned her 
husband at the instigation of Claudius, 
for whom she entertains a criminal 
passion, perishes by her own dagger 
at the close of the play. Hamlet epi- 
logizes in a philosophical quatrain, as 
follows : 


Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais funeste, 

Mes malheurs sont combles; mais ma vertu 
me reste: 

Mais je suis homme et roi; reservé pour souf- 
frir: 

Je saurai vivre encore; je fais plus que 
mourir, 


The dress worn by Talma in Haslet 
was more picturesque and appropriate 
than that which he adopted in Mac- 
beth. As King of Denmark, he attired 
himself in long flowing robes of white 
camlet, with a broad black edging ; 
as unlike the costume which had esta- 
blished such illegitimate authority on 
the English stage as could possibly be 
conceived. 

“ Shakespeare Amoureusx,” is founde | 
on an old anecdote of a love intrigue, 
in which the bard was said to have 
engaged at the expense of his frien: 
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and brother actor, Burbage, whom he 
supplanted by a stage trick of no mean 
notability. M. Duval, in shaping this 
odd story into a farce, has been driven 
to some anachronisms, more humorous 
than the dialogue, in which he has 
introduced us to Shakspeare en desha- 
bille. He has given us, in his heroine, 
an actress “du Theatre de Londres,” 
in the time of “ La reine Elizabeth ;” 
and has converted the poet (in the 
meridian of his subsequent fame), into 
an amorous bachelor of twice the age 
at which he actually married. The 
Poet Tragique Anglois, ashe is called 
in the printed copies of the piece, was 
played by Talma, who dressed him out 
very oe pattern of the jacket 
being a fac-simile of that in the false 
effigies prefixed to Ayscough’s edition 
of his plays. In the principal scene, 
Shakspeare is introduced as teaching 
Clarence some speeches for a part in 
“Richard the Third.” The dramatist, 
who is jealous, falls suddenly from his 
poetics into a fierce and bitter invec- 
tive against the perfidy of the sex. 
Observing him, Clarence says quietly, 
apart, “‘Il compose sa scene.” He paces 
the stage with fury, and his denuncia- 
tions increase in violence: she thinks 
he isaltering Othello. Ashe proceeds, 
“ Ah! que c’est grand,” remarks Cla- 
rence, with the utmost unconscious- 
ness; “ je voudrois pouvoir repondre.” 
Shakspeare raves, and bids hertremble 
for the consequences of her treachery. 
“C'est parfait,” exclaims she, with 
the highest satisfaction. The servant 
at length rushes in to know the cause 
of all the uproar, and her mistress 
scolds her, in the greates+ distress and 
indignation, saying that she has inter- 
rupted the composition of the finest 
tragedy that ever was imagined. On 
the above-named night of Talma’s be- 
nefit, the house, which overflowed with 
les Anglois, was crowded to the ceiling, 
and hundreds were unable to obtain 
admission. Tickets were sold and re- 
sold on inordinate terms at the en- 
trances, by low speculators, who had 
contrived to secure them for theirown 
well-calculated profit. The prices at 
the doors were, to the pit, six francs 
(5s. ;) and to the boxes, twenty (16s. 
8d.) The confessed receipts of the 
house werethirty one thousand francs, 
(about £1,291.) The confession should 
have extended to at least five thousand 
francs more, This was independent 
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of presents. The Duke of Wellington, 
who attended in person, sent £50, with 
an accompanying note in French (of 
more value than the cash,) of which 
the following is a translation, as 
copied at the time into several of 
the London newspapers :— 


Paris, Oct. 25th, 1815. 

My dear Mr, Talma—I have a thousand ex- 
cuses to muke for not having testified to you, 
before, the great pleasure you afforded me last 
week, in the part of Hamlet; but I have been 
much occupied, and I am sure you will par- 
don me. Iam also indebted to you for my 
box, and I acquit myself by the enclosed, 
which I beg you to accept. 

Your very faithful servant, 


WELLINGTON. 


“ Le Courier,” a French political and 
literary journal, on the 6th of October, 
1815, contained the following passage, 
with reference to a recent transaction 
in which Talma had been concerned. 
“The Committee of the Directors of 
Drury-lane Theatre, composed of Lord 
Byron, the Earl of Essex, the Honor- 
able Douglas Kinnaird, and other 
eminent persons have, we find, ad- 
dressed, by one of their members, a 
very gratifying letter to Talma, for 
the kind attention he has bestowed 
on a recent arrangement, which se- 
cures to that establishment all the 
new French dramatic pieces worthy 
of being translated and offered to the 
approbation of the public in London. 
These gentlemen, in tendering all their 
gratitude to that illustrious tragedian, 
express to him their sincere wish that 
they could invite and offer to their 
countrymen the display of those ta- 
lents which arethe glory of the French 
stage, if the difference of language did 
not place it out of their power. We are 
delighted to make known these hon- 
ourable testimonies of esteem and ad- 
miration, worthy alike of him by 
whom they are received, and of the 
source from whence they have proceed- 
ed. It is anew proof of the empire 
of talent over national prejudices, and 
we congratulate Talma on his posses- 
sion of that celebrity, which,thus ob- 
taining acknowledgment from foreign 
communities, sheds a new lustre on 
that stage of which he is the greatest 
ornament.” 

Talma again visited England in 
May, 1817, on which occasion he 
was accompanied by Mademoiselle 
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Georges.* It was their wish and in- 
tention to give some performances of 
French tragedy in London; but an 
application to this effect having been 
made to the Prince Regent, he refused 
his sanction, onthe ground that such a 
precedent might prove injurious to 
the national theatres. Permission 
was, however, granted for select read- 
ings from the works of Voltaire, 
Racine, and Corneille, which took 
place at the King’s Theatre, or Opera 
House, on the 19thand 26th of June. 
Taylor, the proprietor, applied to the 
Lord Chancellor for an injunction to 
restrain Waters, the lessee and mana- 
ger, from exhibiting these French 
dramatic performances, on the plea 
that his license did not extend so far. 
The Lord Chancellor, after a minute 
investigation, and patient hearing, 
decided against Taylor, and in favour 
of Waters. Talma was received in 
England with much honour, and the 
most unbounded hospitality, particu- 
larly by his brethren of the theatrical 
art. The principal performers of 
Covent Garden Theatre invited him 
to a dinner at the Clarendon, which 
took place on the 9th of June. On 
this occasion, Fawcett, then stage- 
manager, filled the chair, and Charles 
Kemble officiated as vice-president. 
Asmight be supposed, there weresome 
fervid speeches and much bandying 
of mutual compliments. In acknow- 
ledging his own health, which was 
proposed by Fawcett with many warm 
eulogiums on jhis professional and 
ag excellencies, Talma said 
wriefly, and in good English, “ Gentle- 
men, I cannot express my feelings. 
In my own language it would be 
difficult ; in yours it is impossible. 
When I meet an Englishman in 
France, I will convince him that I am 
grateful. In the meantime I can only 
return my warm thanks, and wish 
you all health and happiness.” 

When Kemble’s health was pro- 
posed, with some allusions to his ap- 
proaching retirement, announced for 
the 23rd of the same month, the ap- 

lause, as might be expected, was 
oud and reiterated. During the first 
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pause, Talma exclaimed with over- 
flowing feelings, ‘“ Mr. Fawcett, you 
have deprived me of the greatest 
pleasure. I meant to have proposed 
this toast myself. Oh, how happy it 
would make me to be thought worthy, 
when I retire, of such adieus as I 
have seen given to your great actor! 
I drink to my dearfriend and brother, 
John Kemble.” This affectionate ar- 
dour renewed the applause, which 
continued until Kemble, evidently 
much moved, rose to reply. Talma 
rose at the same time, and stood by 
his side until he had concluded ; some 
portions of Kemble’s speech may be 
applied with advantage to a more ex- 
tended circle than that which he was 
immediately addressing. He said, 
“T cannot suffer such an opportunity 
to pass without a word or two on the 
relative situations in which we have 
heretofore stood towards each other. 
In the course of my career, it has been 
my misfortune to incur the necessity 
of wounding the feelingsof individuals, 
and of exciting, by (I trust I may lay 
my hand on my heart and say) con- 
scientious integrity as a manager, 
unpleasant impressions against me as 
aman. Power can scarcely be ex- 
ercised, even in the humblest sphere, 
without provoking harsh construc- 
tions ; and in that little world of sen- 
sitiveness, of anxious ambition, and 
jarring interests,—the stage—perhaps 
it is impossible to find any of us who 
are not at times disposed to ascribe 
the arrangements which may gall them 
personally to personal considerations, 
rather than to that undeviating firm- 
ness which can seldom at once please 
the individual, and do justice to the 
establishment. If I have stirred up 
sentiments of this sort, I am sorry for 
it. I hope they will not follow me to 
my retreat, and I ask pardon of all 
whom I have thus offended (repeated 
shouts of “No! no!” and prolonged 
applause). Gentlemen, you make this 
one of the most delightful moments of 
my life, and it is not the least part of 
my gratification that it happens on 
an occasion devoted to my friend 
Talma (catching Talma by the hand), 


* Mademoiselle Georges is still alive, and during the last season appeared at the Theatre 
Frangais, compelled, it was said, by the pressure of a narrow income, to resume the profession 


from which she had long retired. 


Her powers recalled only painful reminiscences of what they 


had once been. She was never equal to Duchesnois, although much beyond her rival in personal 
attractions, aud distinguished by the particular favour of Napoleon. 
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who better merits such a reward than 
ever I can ; and who will go back and 
tell his fellow-labourers in his own 
country, how the actors of England 
treat an old manager and brother- 
actor on his retirement.” As might 
have been expected, Kemble’s re- 
marks, uttered with pathos and sin- 


cerity, produced a most powerful 
sensation. 


Kemble retired from the stage on 
the 23rd of June, 1817. Talma was 
present in the orchestra, and as the 
great actor made his final exit after 
his concluding address, a gentleman 
in thepit handed tothe French Roscius 
a white satin embroidered scarf, ac- 
companied by a laurel wreath, and a 
letter desiring him to place themon the 
stage. His graceful compliance with 
this request was warmly applauded. 
The manager being called for, Mr. 
Fawcett appeared, took up the tribute, 
and having stated his conjectures as 
to the intention of the house, pro- 
fessed unqualified delight at being di- 
rected to convey it to Mr. Kemble. 

On the 27th of June the farewell 
dinner to Kemble took place at the 
Freemason’s Tavern ; Lord Holland in 
the chair. Inthe course of the even- 
ing his lordship proposed “ the health 
of Talma and success to the French 
stage.” To this compliment, Talma 
replied as follows :—‘ Gentlemen, it 
is impossible for me in a foreign 
language to express my warm grati- 
tude for the hospitalities of your 
country, and the distinction with 
which, in my person, you have treat- 
ed the French stage. To be thought 
worthy of notice on an occasion con- 
secrated to my dear friend Kemble, 
I consider one of the highest honours 
of my life. Gentlemen, as I cannot 
thank you with my words, I trust 
you will forgive me for thanking you 
with my heart, and permit me to fill 
my glass to the British nation and 
the British stage.” These few words 
delivered with a clear and powerful 
voice, tinged but slightly by a foreign 
accent, with great boldness of utter- 
ance, and much vehemence of action, 
produced a most surprising effect 
upon the listeners. 

If Talma’s speech was short, it 
sroved long enough to get him into 
hot. water when he crossed back to 
his own side of the channel. Some of 
the anti-English papers in Paris ac- 
cused him of wnnationality, of Anglo- 
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mania, of time-serving duplicity, and 
almost of treachery, for the sentiments 
conveyed in the “few words he had 
spoken. His popularity was in danger, 
and he felt it necessary to reply. Ac- 
cordingly he did so, in a letter to the 
Editor of the Monite sur, of which we 
subjoin a translation :— 


Paris, August 2), 1817. 





Srr—I learn upon my return from 
land, that, on the credit of certain journ: 
am publicly assailed with reproaches, 
which I feel it my duty to take immedi 
notice. 

It is pretended that 1 wished to 
into Calais some articles of English mer 
dize which were seized. 
fact, I have only to say that the accus: 
is wholly without foundation. My effects 
were examined with much politeness by the 
custom-house officers of Calais, who did 













In answer to this 





discover that in any respect I had contra- 
vened the laws, 

The second accusation which is brou; 
against me is of a nature more seriot 
and the high value which I attach to the 
esteem of the public—an object to which the 
whole efforts of my life have been devoted — 
the duty which I owe to my friends and to 
myself, make it imperative upon me to jus- 
tify myself in this particular more explicitly. 

After the last representation of Mr. Johua 
Kemble, the first actor of the Engli 
tre, as justly dear for his noble ter as 
for his rare talents, his friends and admirers 
assembled at a farewell dinner, in order to 
testify tohim, in a striking manner, their 
attachment and their regret. The greatest 
noblemen, the most distinguished artists and 
men of letters were present. According to 
the English custom, toasts were given ; and 
in the midst of three or four hundred per- 
sons at table, and ofa great number of spec- 
tators, it was desired to make me an object 
of purticular distinction, The noble lord who 
was president of the fete, proposed a toast to 
my honour, and to the glory of the ** French 
Theatre.” Ireplied by some phrases which 
were graciously received, and in which I 
endeavoured to express my gratitude for the 
reception, so full of kind ness, ar h I had 
perience: i, and my wishes for the prosperity 
of the English Theatre, This return of po- 
liteness was in a manner a duty which the 
most severe observer of propriety could not 
condemn. 

Some English journals which have not re- 
ported with scrupulous exactness the extem- 
pore speeches at this assembly, have not 
printed mine more correctly than others, and 
the French papers in translating them have 
not shown greater fidelity. To give a poii- 
tical wish to the toast which I proposed, in 
the midst of persons who were only assem- 
bled to celebrate the arts and to honour 
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particularly my profession, would have been, 
to say the least, a folly; to forget in the same 
situation that I was a Frenchman, would have 
been something more than absence of mind: 
and this double mistake would have been 
tacitly blamed even by those to whom I ad- 
dressed myself. 

I am delighted to make known the recep- 
tion, truly fraternal, which I experienced 
from the artists of London—the flattering 
distinctions, the eager attentions of which I 
have been the object in the highest elasses of 
society; but the profound gratitude which I 
feel for these testimonies of attention and es- 
teem, (honourable alike to the French theatre 
and myself) has never made and never will 
make me forget that sentiment, without a 
rival—the predilection which every honest 
man owes to the country of his birth. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
TALMA, 


3y this letter Talma satisfied the 
— and silenced the calumniators ; 
yut there were not wanting some who 
still said that his visit to London had 
made him presque Anglois. 

Talma suffered much during a series 
of years, (not in popularity, but in per- 
sonal annoyance), from the severe and 
unjustly depreciating criticisms of 
Geofirey, a celebrated Aristarchus of 
his day, who had checked the suc- 
cess of St. Prix, lacerated the decline 
of Molé, and driven Larive prema- 
turely from the stage. He had all the 
waspish acerbity of Freron, (the an- 
tagonist of Voltaire), with ten times 
his tact and erudition. Talma 
writhed under those attacks, which 
constantly revived at regular inter- 

vals; but he wastoo old thento change 
his style, and too proud to adopt 
lessons so dogmatically administered. 
He derived consolation, however, 
from the enthusiastic encomiums of 
Madame de Stael, liberally bestowed 
in her work entitled ‘ Germany,” 
and in two letters addressed to him 
from her involuntary exile at Copet. 

In 1818, Edmund Kean, then at 
the zenith of his reputation, passed 
through Paris with his wife, on their 
return from a continental tour. Tal- 
ma had seen him act in London, and 
in spite of a strong personal regard 
for John Kemble, felt and acknow- 
ledged the brilliant genius which had 
recently established an original and 
opposite school. Kean was not be- 
hind him in recjprocal admiration. 
He was ever ready to acknowledge 
merit in others, and to express the 
delight which he derived from the 
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exercise of congenial talent. The day 
after their arrival, he came home to 
the hotel where he -_ Mrs. Kean 
were residing, and said, with great 
excitement, “ I have secured a box to 
see Talma in Orestes ; prepare your- 
self for sucha treat as you have never 
yet enjoyed—he is the greatest actor 
living, and this is his finest part.” 
They took their places, and the cur- 
tain drew up. At the end of the 
first act, Mrs. Kean expressed herself 
as rather disappointed, both in the 
appearance and manner of the star of 


the night. ‘ Nonsense,” replied her 


‘husband, “ you don’t understand what 


you are saying-——-nothing was ever 
like him ; John Kemble and I put 
together would not make half such an 
actor. He is unapproachable.” The 
play went on, and still Mrs. Kean 
was cold in her approbation, as her 
spouse, irritated and disappointed at 
her apathy, became more and more 
extravagant in his eulogies. At last 
when Hermione, in the fourth act, 
names Pyrrhus as the rival she ex- 
pects Orestes to remove, the expres- 
sion and attitude of Talma, as the 
single word was pronounced, com- 
pelled Mrs. Kean to burst forth in 
the most unqualified praise. From 
that moment Kean’s countenance 
changed, and he became silent. When 
the play terminated after the mad 
scene, Mrs. Kean loudly expressed 
her delight, and declared that she had 
never beheld anything like Talma’s 
acting. ‘“ Indeed!” exclaimed her 
husband, “ T’ll let you see that I can 
do better than that. Wait till I 
give them my mad scene.” As soon 
as he reached his hotel, he wrote to 
the Drury Lane Committee, and re- 
quested them to prepare “ The Dis- 
tressed Mother” forhisreturn. Talma, 
unconscious of what had passed, called 
the next day, and in reply to Mrs. 
Kean’s compliments said, “I shall 
play Nero to-night. If you were 
struck with my Orestes, what will 
you say to my Nero?” But Kean 
packed up his trunks, ordered his 
carriage, and was some way on his 
road to Boulogne before the Roman 
Emperor had begun to charm the 
critics of Paris with his performance. 
The play which Kean had suggested 
was forthwith put in rehearsal; but 
the frigid translation of Ambrose 
Philips conveys but a faint adumbra- 
tion of Racine, and the experiment 









































































































































































































































































































commanded only a few repetitions, 
while it disappointed the actor him- 
self, his admirers, and the public. 
Edmund Kean was seldom completely 
self-possessed, unless inspired by the 
magic of Shakspeare. 

Talma, so late as December, 1821, 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs 
in Jouy’s tragedy of Sylla. Napoleon 
had been only dead a few months. 
The actor determined to recal the 
living image of his early friend and 
subsequent | patron, by the closest per- 
sonal resemblance which art could 
enable him to present. He dressed 
his hair exactly after the well-remem- 
bered fashion of the deceased Empe- 
ror, and his dictatorial wreath exhi- 
bited an accurate fac-simile of the 
laurel diadem in gold; with which the 
first Napoleon was crowned at Noire- 
Dame. The intended identity was 
recognized at once, and when in the 
last scene, he descended majestically 
from the rostrum, and laying down 
the coronet, pronounced the line— 


J’ai gouverné sans peur, et j'abdique sans 
crainte, 


the whole audience imagined that 
they saw the embodied spirit of Na- 

leon standing in awful majesty 
»efore them, and demanding their 
judgment on his actions. The effect 
upon such an excitable public may be 
easily conceived. The government 
trembled, and thought of interdicting 
the play ; but they confined them- 
selves to a private communication, in 
which Talma was directed to curl his 
hair in future, and adopt a totally 
new coiffure. 

Jouy, in his preface, declares that 
he has drawn the character of Sylla 
less from Plutarch than Montesquieu. 
He then institutes a parallel between 
the Dictator and Napoleon, which he 
works out on the principle of con- 
trariety, and winds up with the fol- 
lowing panegyric on the actorto whom 
the success of the play was entirely 
due. “The most decisive element 
which has obtained for this tragedy 
the favour of the public, must be 
sought for not in the merit of the 
composition, but in the transcendant 
ability of the actor, who does not re- 
present, but actually resuscitates the 
character of Sylia. It is not often 
that full justice is rendered to living 
merit, and up to this period the ad- 
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mirers of this great actor have con- 
tented themselves with comparing 
him to Lekain, Garrick, and the illus- 
trious Roscius, whom [ have intro- 
duced into my tragedy. In placing 
Talma above every precedent of great- 
ness which the annals of the stage 
afford, I believe that lam no more 
than a faithful interpreter of public 
opinion. He ceases to be an actor 
when he treads the boards ; he is not 
arrayed in the purple robe or diadem 
of the stage ; every day, during two 
hours, he becomes, in fact, the per- 
son he represents—Augustus, Hamlet, 
Nero, or Sylla. Never was a trans- 
formation more complete. 

* The studied attitudes, mathema- 
tical positions, measured accents, and 
all the arranged mechanism of conven- 
tional art, are utterly rejected by this 
great master, who exhibits nature in 
all her simple grandeur, passion in all 
its inherent fire, feeling in all its un- 
calculated abandonment. He advances 
with a collected step, his mantle negli- 
gently folded on his breast, and his 
features concentrated in calmness. 
Nevertheless, as he approaches, terror 
accompanies him. Whence arises the 
passive, motionless attention which 
he commands? He has neither gesti- 
culated nor spoken, his eye alone in- 
terprets his thoughts. He takes his 
seat ; we might say that David has 
designed the graceful bend of his arm. 
His \ voice, strong, clear, and deep, at 
length begins to utter oracles. 

“ By what astounding faculty can 
this actor render disdain so terrible, 
or irony so withering ? How is it that 
his burning eye seems at once greedy 
of glory, blood, and repose ? By what 
index x can we trace on his countenance, 
satiety of power in a fierce, relent- 
less soul, political combinations sug- 
gested by a mighty genius, the deter- 
mined courage of a warrior, and the 
apprehensions of a timid child ? 

**Roscius, who has been called by 
Cicero, ‘the most virtuous man of 
his age,’ was the idol of the Roman 
y outh, and one of the chief favourites 
of the dictator. He employed his 
credit, to the utmost of his ability, in 
diminishing the horror of the proscrip- 
tions, and in humanising the inexor- 
able temperament of Sylla. What cha- 
racter can be morg exalted than that 
of a man celebrated for his talent and 
opportunities, in whose person the 


iunitation of an ideal nature and the 
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expression of heroic virtues are joined 
tv their practice in the experience of 
actual life? Bya singular coincidence, 
Talma, like Roscius, was the honoured 
friend of the most distinguished per- 
sons of his age, and lived in habits of 
intimacy with the man who for four- 
teen years dictated laws to conti- 
nental Europe.” 

When Napoleon went to the cele- 
brated congress of sovereigns at Er- 
furt, in 1808, Talma, with a select 
cohort from the Theatre Francois, was 
ordered to attend him. ‘“ You shall 
play before a pit full of kings,” said 
he to his favourite. Nothing could 
exceed the respect with which Talma 
was treated during this expedition. 
One of the plays selected was Vol- 
taire’s Death of Czesar,” which bore 
directly upon the position of Napoleon, 
surrounded by his tributary poten- 
tates, some of whom might be conspi- 
rators in disguise. He enjoyed the 
palpable application with marked de- 
light, augmented by the evident em- 
barrassment of his surrounding cor- 
tége. Attherepresentation of Hdipus, 
when Philoctetes uttered the line, 


L’amitie d'un grand homme est un bienfait des 
Dieux, 


the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
who was seated on the right of Napo- 
leon, bowed to the latter, and said, in 
an audible voice, with unaffected 
grace, ‘“‘ That verse is made expressly 
for me.” 

Subsequent to his success in Sylla, 
Talma ventured on a character com- 
pletely out of his usual walk, Dan- 
ville in Casimir Delavigne’s comedy of 
“L’Ecole des Viellards.” Here he 
had the disadvantage of appearing in 
the ordinary vestments of modern 
fashion, and the novelty of his situa- 
tion for a time embarrassed and 
clouded his genius. But after a few 
repetitions, this was considered one of 
his most successful efforts. His last 
original character, Charles the Sizth, 
(in the tragedy of M. Delaville,) was 
also his closing performance beforethe 
audience who had so long hung in 
raptures on his accents, and testified 
now their admiration for the actor, 
joined to cordial sympathy for the 
man. While representing this aged 
monarch, imbecile, demented, and 
wornout by sufferings and misfortune, 
he himself was struggling with the 
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mortal disease which came as the 
herald of death, and was soon destined 
to close his earthly career. He was 
taken ill in Paris, and wished vice 
more to revisit his country seat at 
Brunoy, but his strength failed so 
rapidly, that removal was found to be 
impossible. His physicians despaired, 
but he himself encouraged hope almost 
to the last moment. ‘The Archbishop 
of Paris, from personal respect, called 
to see him; but the dying man de- 
clined the interview, not from any 
absence of proper religious feeling, 
or from disrespect to the prelate, but 
because the Church had refused to 
ratify his marriage on account of his 
profession, and was equally prepared 
to deny to an actor the ordinary rites 
of sepulture—a bigotry peculiar to 
France, and discreditable to the go- 
vernment by which it was long tole- 
rated. “I regret exceedingly,” said 
Talma, the day before hisdeath, “that 
I cannot receive this good archbishop, 
but if I get better, my first visit shall 
be to him.” He expired gradually, 
and without pain, on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1826, at his own house in the 
Rue de la Tour-des-Dames. His last 
words were, ‘‘ The worst of all is, that 
I cannot see.” His sight had com- 
pletely failed duringhisillness. With- 
in afew hours after his death, two 
painters took sketches of his head, 
and David, the sculptor, was employed 
on a cast, from which was afterwards 
executed the marble statue destined 
to be placed in the hall of the Thea- 
tre Francais. Two days later, on the 
2ist of October, the body of Talma 
was borne to its final resting place on 
earth, in the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, attended by a vast concourse 
of distinguished admirers ; and as the 
coffin was lowered, his friend, com- 
rade, and rival, Lafont deposited on it 
a wreath of immortelles, and pro- 
nounced a powerful oration, which 
was long remembered for its touching 
pathos and affectionate sincerity. 
Talma was often solicited to in- 
struct young beginners, but he inva- 
riably advised them not to think of 
the stage, a career in which anything 
short of high success condemns the 
votary to a life of cheerless servitude. 
It does not appear that declining 
years and increasing fortune ever in- 
duced him to contemplate a formal 
retirement. He loved his art with 
enthusiasm, and as he knew his ablest 
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iliustrations must perish with him, he 
determined to continue them as long 
as his faculties remained unimpaired. 
The annals of the French stage pre- 
sent three distinct epochs, signalised 
by three great masters, each remark- 
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able for an opposite style—Baron, 
Lekain, and Talma. A close parallel 
presents itself in our own history, 
when we turn to the ages, schools, 
and names of David Garrick, John 
Kemble, and Edmund Kean. 

J. W. ¢ 
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CHAPTER 


A MORNING 
acu hour in the day has its pecu- 
liar phasis and its own striking fea- 
the East. In any large city 
of the west it is quite true that the 
aspect of the streets and environs at 
one hour is not precisely similar to 
that which they present at another. 
The early morning, the middle of the 
day, the evening, night, have all, 
more or less strikingly, their own 
characteristics. But in the far East 
the hour of the day may be easily 
known by the of the town. 
Let business once commence in the 
swarming hives of European indus- 
try, and one hour is like another 
until its close. Not under the 
burning sun of the tropics ; there all 
is periodical, both in animal and 
vegetable life. 

In the early morning in Calcutta, 
for instance, crowds of Hindus of al 
ages and both sexes, may be seen 
making their way down to the 
Hooghly—*“ muddiest and murkiest 
of sacred streams”—to indulge in, or 
to endure, their morning ablutions ; 
and not Hindus only, for the Mus- 
sulman 2 oe and the Seikhs 
are no less scrupulous in the practice 
of bathing than the worshippers of 
Brahma. Servants, palanquin-car- 
riers, grooms, and sepoys, all wend 
their way down to the river, and, 
standing therein, discharge one jug 
of water after another over their 
heads. It is a religious rite with 
them; and whether in the cold morn- 
ing air of January, or the grilling 
heats of May and August, they 
equally bathe and wash. Emerging 
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WALK IN CALCUTTA. 


from the water, the Hindus ascend 
the steps of the landing-places mut- 
tering their prayers aloud, in which 
the reiterated word, “ Ram, Ram !”* 
is alone to be heard. In another 
hour all is changed. The sun casts a 
flood of light over the great Salt 
Lake east of Calcutta, and the 
bathers are to be seen no more. 
They have gone to their daily avoca- 
tions. One loitering woman or ano- 
ther, perhaps, may be seen wringing 
out her long, black hair as she pro- 
from the river, her clothes 
sticking closely to her wet skin as 
she walks leisurely along, heedless of 
observation. The wealthier natives 
are now bathing at their private 
ghauts, or landing-places on the river, 
or else at their houses—water having 
been conveyed thither in sheep- skins 
on men’s shoulders ; for Calcutta is 
innocent of water-pipes, as it is of 
drainage or of gas. 

The poorer classes may be seen 
preparing their morning meal ; ser- 
vants hastening to the meat-markets, 
or rubbing down the horses, or clean- 
ing their masters’ houses, or opening 
their shops. 

One hour after, and anotherchange 
has came over the spirit of the dream. 
Active preparations are being made 
to convey the sahebs to office. Palan- 
quins are dusted, and borne to the 
doors of the Portuguese and poorer 
English clerks ; buggies and covered 
carriages roll out from the stables 
and coach-houses, to be harnessed 
and got ready for the wealthier ; 
whilst, in the native quarter of 
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the town, the morning meal en- 
grosses all hands and mouths. Piles 
of rice and curry are demolished 
and disappear—the fingers conveying 
load after load skilfully to the parted 
lips. Another hour, and all Calcutta 
is on the alert. The native clerk 
emerges from his home in brilliant or 
dingy white—the vehicles roll along 

the palanquins are being poked 
ayainst each other, and against the 
persons of the pedestrians. All is 
bustle and hot haste everywhere. 
Every quarter of the town, the ba- 
zaars, the European streets, the native 
roads, are alive with multitudes of 
all classes and all grades,—differing as 
much from each other in outward ap- 
pearance and gait and manner, as in 
belief and thoughts. 

Another hour, and repose as of 
des ath has crept over the streets. 
‘The sun is flinging beams of intense 
power into every nook and cranny. 
All Calcutta is oppressed with a 
sweltering heat that enervates and 
overpowers. Listless forms arestretch- 
ed under shelter in the bazaars and 
narrower streets. AJl the work done 
is going on within doors; and if the 
roll of a carriage is heard without, 
the listener wonders who it can be, 
and would get up to see were there 
energy enough left in him; but 
there is not, and so he sits on, lolls, 
and wonders. And so on from hour 
to hour, I might proceed with the 
horoscope of the C ity of Palaces—the 
diurnal horoscope. It is not my in- 
tention, however, so to do. [ want to 
bring back the reader’s attention to 
the morning, and there to fix it for a 
short time. Standing on the bank of 
ihe Hooghly, not far from Fort Wil- 
liam, just as the natives are finishing 
their matutinal ablutions, the scene 
is unique and interesting enough. 
Vessels from all nations are swinging 
with the tide, made faintly visible by 
the morning light bursting over the 
pk Lin—not stealing g gradually over it, 

s would be the case inmore northern 
climes. Vessels from all nations— 
the representatives of the great west- 
ern powers amid the waters of the 
Ganges ; France, England, America 
in pleasant commercial rive alry. There 
is the uncouth junk of the Celestials, 
too, with its greatstaring eyes painted 
on the bows ; and there is the prahu 
of the Malays, and the lugger of the 
Dutchman, and the opium clipper of 
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the Anglo-Indian merchant ; the sa- 
cred waters of the Ganges supports 
them all alike. 

As the light increases, the forms of 
seamen gliding about on the decks 
become more and more distinct, and 
nautical sounds in many tongues gra- 
dually break upon the silence. 

To our left some sepoys are loung- 
ing opposite one of the drawbridge 8 
of the Fort—lounging in an upri ight 
soldierly way, not crouching, monkey- 
fashion, upon the ground, as the 
other natives do. They are smoking, 
of course. Men smoke in India al- 
most as much as in Holland or in 
Germany. 

An occasional Anglo-Indian pedes- 
trian comes, in a busy, business-like 
way, along the path by the river’s 
side, An occasional gharrie or palan- 
quin carriage comes rolling along to 
the landing-place, that its pale-faced 
occupant may indulge in a few turns 
by the river, now when the fresh 
morning air is agreeable and reviving. 
The coolies and palanquin bearers, 
who are wringing out their wet 
clothes upon the beach, make room 
for him respectfully, as he strides on 
conscious that he belongs to theruling 
race, and bearing that conscious- 
ness legibly written on his counte- 
nance. 

It is an interesting thing to listen 
to the voluble tongues of these poor, 
hard-working, merry, contented, long- 
suffering men—the palanquin-bearers 
—at this early hour. All day they 
vork hard under a broiling sun—the 
early morning is their only time for 
relaxation and unobstructed talk. 
They sleep much during the day, be- 
tween the intervals of excessive la- 
bour ; but they require much sleep, and 
now as they wring out their clothes 
they make up for many previous 
hours of silence and hard labour. 

But it is not to observe the varied 
aspect of the City of Palaces at this 
early hour, nor to notice the variety 
of vessels that crowd the Hooghly, 
nor toexamine Hindu Venuses emer- 
ging from the bath, nor to discourse 
of palanquin-bearers, that I have 
brought you here, good reader. It is 
to see a man worth seeing, who regu- 
larly perambulates about this walk 
in the early morning, and whose ap- 
pearance indicates him to be note- 
worthy in many ways. There he is! 
—I thought we should see him— 


































































making his way between those loung- 
ing native soldiers resting on the 
turf, and the Hindu coolies who are 


spreading their clothes upon the 
rivers bank to dry. Hat in hand, 
Dr. Lemuel Gebirgen advances. 


He walks thus constantly. Our ab- 
surd European hat, quite unsuited to 
the climate, he carries in accordance 
with tyrant custom, but ir his hand 
instead of on his head. There is no 
appearance of hurry or haste about 
him, and yet he is far from saunter- 
ing. No! he moves leisurely, but 
not too slowly, along—the thoughtful 
head with its slightly silvered hair a 
little advanced, as he makes his way 
now between the thoughtless coxcomb 
who is torturing his horse to show his 
horsemanship, on the one side, and 
the equally thoughtless soldiers who 
are smoking in a little group on the 
other. His head has been partially 
silvered, just sprinkled here and 
there with frost, not so much by 
years as by thought and sorrow ; for, 
estimable as he is, he has not escaped 
his share of the woes of this life— 
nay, rather has borne more than his 
due share, as the deep-feeling, sensi- 
tive soul perhaps always does. The 
massive forehead telis of thought, the 
drooping mouth and sunken cheek of 
mental suffering. People object to 
the heavy eyebrow, and wish to per- 
suade us that the dark glowing orbs 
which they environ would be better 
if relieved by a lighter fringe. Quite 
a mistake ; the heavy eyebrow gives 
a character to the face which suits its 
outline and its expression better than 
the most beautifully pencilled arch 
that man in his rage of imitation, or 
nature in her originality, has ever 
exhibited elsewhere. Looking at the 
bushy beard and moustache, on which 
time has but gently laid his hand, 
one would scarcely suppose that our 
friend Dr. Gebirgen was a meta- 
physician. Such is the fact, however, 
and that which the lower portion of 
the face with its statuesque beauty 
would conceal, is often told by the 
preoccupied eye and abstracted gait, 
that make the observer smile as he 
sees him sometimes vainly try to 
put his hat into his pocket, mistaking 
it for a handkerchief or a book. His 
well-knit frame and stalwart limbs 
are not those of a “carpet knight,” 
but of one who has used his strength 
well and gloried in it in his youth. 
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Let us step aside aud note him as he 
passes by. There is a firmness in the 
tread, and an elasticity also, which 
tell that youth in deserting the 
frame has not wholly borne away 
with it its vigour and its capability of 
endurance. The advanced head may 
not be graceful, but it is earnest and 
thoughtful, and becomes the man 
well. The hat held in the left hand, 
whilst the right leans on a stout oak 
stick, shows that for his part Dr. 
Lemuel Gebirgen cares little for ap- 
pearances,—that having weighed ap- 
pearances and comfort in the balance, 
he finds the latter the heavier and 
more valuable. The wind, which has 
sprung up with the increasing light, 
lifts the dark silvered hair from the 
forehead, and lets it fall again, dis- 
closing a massive head, doubtless well 
filled, capable of much thought. His 
dress is light in colour and material, as 
befits the climate, and loose withal. 
He walks here daily, from half-past 
five to seven, and then entering his 
carriage is driven back to his home 
and to his day’s avocations. He is 
standing still now to watch that 
graceful cutter making her way up 
the stream. It belongs, perhaps, to 
an indigo-planter who lives far away 
up the river, and soon fond eyes will 
be straining from the lonely home to 
get a glimpse of its white sails and 
well-known trim. It is a suggestive 
sight, and doubtless the doctor is 
moralizing upon it after his wont ; 
but it is also a beautiful one, and it is 
not much to be wondered at, that the 
graceful tackings of the cutter excite 
so much attention on shore. A few 
more turns, now that the walk has 
been resumed, and the river’s bank 
will be deserted by the Europeans ; for 
the sun is gradually stealing over the 
landscape and lighting it up in a fiery 
glow—a glare that hurts the unaccus- 
tomed eye—a few more turns and Dr. 
Lemuel Gebirgen too will be gone, 
to resume, however, his solitary, 
thoughtful walk on the morrow. 
Many a morning did I so watch the 
indefatigable doctor, admiring much 
the ardour with which he sought the 
beautiful with his eye, the suggestive 
with his mind; and, often thinking 
that such a man was worth study— 
worth a whole host of ordinary ac- 
quaintances, such as jostle us in the 
world’s crowd, and scarcely excite 
interest enough in our minds to cause 
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us to turn and ask whither they have 
gone. I longed to become acquainted 
with one whom outw: urdly I had 
conned and studied so eagerly and so 
attentively. He had not observed 
my attention, however, for he never 
heeded much the idle or the thought- 
less, amongst whom he doubtless 
ranked me, as I saunteringly smoked 
my cheeroot. People said he was 
an eccentric old bachelor—that was 
all. Happy phrase, that solves every 
enigma, satisfies every doubt. The 
man who wears his hair or his whisk- 
ers differently from his neighbours 
—the man who believes nothing that 
they believe and much that they 
laugh at—the man who resents their 
frivolity or outrages their principles, 
is simply eccentric ; and if unmarried, 
an eccentric old bachelor ! This 
proves a sufficient explanation for 
every excellence or every absurdity,-— 
for being vastly above or below his 
kind. Every little assembly of civi- 
lized humanity, every Indian station, 
every English cathedral or watering 
town, every European or American 
coterie has its samples of these eccen- 
tric old bachelors, shunned by and 
shunning the society into which acci- 
dent or taste has led them ; smiled at, 
sneered at, pitied, attacked, defended ; 
the subjects of infinite jests from 
sprightly young men ; the objects of 
profound contempt from “ far-seeing” 
mamas with marriageable daughters 
to dispose of ; the frequent theme of 
conversation in every circle—eccen- 
tric old bachelors ! 

“Do you know anything of that 
gentleman? He seems no ordinary 
inan,” I observed to a friend who 
pride <1 himself on knowing every- 
thing and everybody in Caleutta— 
one of those walking encyclopedias 
who become the oracles of large and 
small tea-parties. 

“TI know him well,” was the re- 
ply, “ Dr. Lemuel Gebirgen, a Ger- 
man—head of the German house of 
Saltzwedel, Gefer, and Co.—as you 
say, no ordinary man ; between our- 
selves, he is ‘an eccentric old ba- 
chelor in fact.” 

“Yes, the Directory tells me as 
much ; that is, his name, and the mer- 
cantile house of which he is the chief,” 
I replied ; “‘ but do you know anything 
of the man? of his history? of his 
antecedents, as the phrase goes ?” 

“Don’t I tell you, he’s an eccentric 
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old bachelor !” was the reply, dashed 
with an air of offended friendship 
that I should not be satisfied with so 
full and luminous an account. 

“Do you know anything of that 
gentleman?” I asked of an old lady, 
as we rolled over the strand in a luxu- 
rious barouche—an old lady who 
prided herself on her ton and mode— 
words which were ever in her mouth. 
The doctor had just ridden past—calm, 
abstracted, preoccupied as usual, but 
without inspecting the occupants of 
the vehicle ; and so the old lady, who 
bowed to all, bowed not to him. And 
here, whilst the old lady is preparing 
her reply, I cannot help remarking 
how different this will-o’-the-wisp 
ton is in England and in Calcutta. I 
do not pretend to account for the 
difference, for I confess my entire 
ignorance of the mysteries of ton al- 
together. In Calcutta “the leader of 
the beau monde” is perpetually bow- 
ing on the Course or Strand, where- 
ever men most do congr egate, as if 
anxious to prove that she knows 
everybody worth knowing ; she spends 
her out-of-door life in “bowing and 
watching bows. In England it is 
ve ry differ ent; the leader there e proves 
by “her immobility, as she, with an 
air of listlessness, examines the pass- 
ers by no less minutely, that there 
are few indeed “ out to-day” worthy 
her recognition. The bowing in Cal- 
cutta is certainly more of a business. 
“Do you know anything of that gen- 
tleman ?” I asked of the fashionable 
old lady. 

“Yes,” was her reply, “I know 
him perfectly well, Doctor Lemuel 
Gebirgen — German—rich— eccentric 
old bachelor.” 

“Do you know where he comes 
from, or anything of his history?” I 
asked again. 

“A German—rich—eccentric old 
bachelor—tha?’s his history,” was the 
reply. It was evident I could get no 
further information in that quarter, 
so I gave up the pursuit. My curio- 
sity was rather increased than re- 
pressed by these unsuccessful essays. 
Dr. Lemuel Gebirgen, a wealthy 
German, head of the German house 
of Saltzwedel, Gefer,and Co., who had 
been five or six years in Calcutta, and 
was an eccentric old bachelor, was the 
entire amount of information which 
I was enabled to glean from extensive 
enquiries on the subject. 
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Fortune favoured me subsequently, 
however, or I should probably never 
have written this sketch. Mr. Beagle 
was at that time one of the numerous 
secretaries to Government in Cal- 
cutta, and Mr. Beagle prided himself 
on his liberality, on his cosmopolitan 
expansion. He did not mind even a 
newspaper editor and a German 
merchant being seated at his table 
together with the fashion of Calcutta 
—so that I and Dr. Lemuel Gebirgen 
found ourselves at length elbowing 
each other at dinner one day. Mr. 

le was one of those “ re- 
markable men” who shine at the 
dinner table and in the ball room. 
Mothers looked at him, and hoped 
that their sons might one day be 
Beagles too. “Infinitely above the 
paltry prejudices of Indian life,” was 
a phrase Beagle loved to apply to 
himself, giving his unfashionable 
friends to understand thereby that, 
for his part, he did not mind how 
low he stooped in the social scale as 
long as he found what suited him, 
and the unfashionable men bowed 
and grinned in acknowledgment. A 
newspaper editor in small circles 
is a dangerous friend to a man in 
authority, and it was not, therefore, 
without surprise that I found myself 
seated beside Dr. Lemuel Gebirgen 
at Mr. Beagle’s table. Asto the doctor, 
he was neither a dangerous nor an un- 
fashionable man ; but not putting him- 
self about much to please others, and 
always speaking his thoughts (an un- 
pardonable error in polite society) he 
was looked upon as impracticable, 
and was troubled little by fashiona- 
ble people in consequence ; nor was 
it to every one’s dinners, however 
select, that he would condescend to 
go; so that I esteemed myself for- 
tunate in meeting him at Mr. Beagle’s. 

“Only fancy, Mr. Beagle,” said 
Miss Blonde, the belle of that season, 
“Dr. Gebirgen wants to persuade 
me that I am asleep and dreaming 
now.” 

Dinner was nearly concluded, the 
guests were playing with the fruit, 
and Dr. Gebirgen had been hold 
ing an animated conversation with 
Miss Blonde. 

“The doctor has but to look into 
your eyes to persuade himself that he 
is mistaken,” replied our host to the 
fair questioner. 

“You mistake me,” observed the 
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doctor in a quiet sonorous voice, that 
sounded all the more musically from 
the slightly foreign accent which ac- 
companied it. ‘‘ You mistake me ; I 
was merely urging you to tell me 
how you proved to your own satis- 
faction—to the satisfaction of your 
own mind—that you were not dream- 
ing. You say you frequently dream. 
You have, doubtless, dreamt of such 
entertainments as the present—of a 
well-supplied table, of guests, of con- 
versation—how do you satisfy your- 
self that this is not all a dream ?” 

‘**T can touch the plate, handle the 
knife, hear you ak, see the lights 
—all these are proofs, are they not ?” 
asked the amused young lady. 

“By no means,” urged the doctor, 
“all these things you may dream of. 
Every one who ams conjures up 
scenes, hears voices, engages in con- 
versation, sees lights—and yet it is 
dreaming all.” 

“Then you want to make out Iam 
dreaming,” said the fair lips, pout- 
ingly. 

“A Doctor of Philosophy and a 
young lady who sings = dances as 
you do, Miss Blonde, are unequal 
combatants in a metaphysical con- 
test,” observed Mr. Beagle. 

‘Perhaps you will assist the young 
lady out of the difficulty,” said the 
doctor. 

“Do, Mr. Beagle, do; I shall be 
delighted to hear you,” urged Miss 
Blonde. 

“Why really the thing is simple 
enough. There is a reality about 
every thing when we are awake 
which we do not find about our 
dreams,” argued our host; “ I see no 
difficulty in the matter at all.” 

“There is anappearance of reality I 
grant you, but if hee be not such an 
appearance of reality in the events 
and scenes of our dreams,” asked the 
doctor, “ why should we ever be 
frightened or rendered uneasy by 
them ?” 

Miss Blonde’s face relapsed: into 
perplexity, and, so perplexed, was 
turned enquiringly towards her 
champion’s. 

“What better or more satisfactory 
proof can we have than this very 
conversation—the sequence of ideas 
—the arguments—the coherence of 
thought and expression ?” 

“Do you never feel perplexed in 
dreams ?” demanded the doctor ; “ is 
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there no coherence of thought and ex- 
pression there ?—no puzzling conver- 
sations?—intricate sequences of ideas? 
—arguments and replies ?” 

“ He will positively persuade us we 
are all asleep just now,” laughingly 
suggested Mr. Beagle. 

We were now all interested, and 
particular dialogues were — sus- 
pended, as we listened attentively to 
the strange discussion. 

“T am not about to declare myself 
vanquished, doctor,” continued our 
host, turning to his antagonist. 
“By no means. Consciousness is 
the ultimate resort in all such 
cases of verbal difficulty. Consci- 
ousness within us tells us that we 
are awake, and that consciousness 
we believe when it tells us we exist, 
aud so when it tells us we are awake. 
We have the same reason, therefore, 
for asserting that we are awake that 
you, Doctor Lemuel Gebirgen, have 
forasserting that you exist.” 

‘“‘Bravely argued,” exclaimed the 
doctor, now thoroughly interested in 
the contest he had provoked—* brave- 
ly argued—but the argument will not 
hold nevertheless, The consciousness 


of existenceis a totally different thing, 
which adheres to us waking or dream- 


ing. The idea of the me is neither 
the analogue nor the counterpart of 
any other which the material world 
supplies.” 

Mrs. Beagle evidently had her 
doubts of the propriety of this 
language ; she looked upon it as too 
scientifically anatomical to suit the 
ears of young ladies, and so, rising, 
left the room with her train, disturb- 
ing our philosophical reveries as we 
rose at their departure. 

“You have frightened the ladies 
away, doctor,” said Mr. Beagle ; “and 
now that you have come to the me 
and the not me, I confess myself van- 
quished and cry for quarter. What 
was that you said about the ‘idea of 
the me?” 

“The idea of the me,” reite- 
rated the doctor, “is neither the 
analogue nor the counterpart of any 
other which the external world sup- 
plies—it is eminently and necessarily 
subjective.” 

“I give it up,” replied our host ; 
* those mes and not mes, objectives and 
subjectives have always been incom- 
prehensible to me—I acknowledge 
myself completely con-quered.” 
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“There's truth in the doctor’s 
position,” said I, now for the first 
time venturing a remark, “if I 
understand it aright; the external 
world could never have supplied or 
suggested the idea of consciousness to 
the mind—it has nothing similar or 
analogous to offer.” 

“That is very nearly what I 
mean,” said the doctor, turning 
to me with some slight appear- 
ance of interest; ‘ perhaps, sir, 
you can suggest a more satisfactory 
reply with respect to the difference 
between our waking and dreaming 
hours than Mr. Beagle has been able 
to discover.” 

“T do not profess an acquaint- 
auce with much metaphysical lore,” 
1 rejoined; “ but it appears to 
me that the analytical power of the 
mind is dormant during the act of 
dreaming, whilst the synthetic re- 
tains its activity.” 

“Good, very good,” began the 
doctor, his eyes brightening at the 
idea of a regular philosophical dis- 
cussion—“good, very good, but” — 

In short, we were in a moment 
turning our chairs to each other, pro- 
pounding and responding, with ex- 
tended forefingers and open palms, 
our faces lit up with the fire of phi- 
losophic controversy, and our minds 
active and eager in the fray. For a 
few minutes the guests listened at- 
tentively, smiling and nodding to each 
other. Mr. Beagle extended his white 
smooth face, on which not a hair out of 
place was to be seen,—extended it as 
though he were deeply interested in 
thecontest ; but one : one the listen- 
ers dropped off, some paying their 
devoirs to the wine, some to the fruit, 
and the rest going to join the ladies. 
Soon we were left alone to fight our 
battle out as we listed. But, by this 
time we were both deeply interested ; 
and not Miss Blonde’s sweet voice— 
ringing like a silver bell from the 
drawing-room, as she exhorted ima- 
ginary swains to “ love not,” whilst 
she was doing all she could to make 
the real ones love—could lure us from 
our contest, which was continued far 
into thenight. I,anunfortunate news- 
paper editor, obliged to know a little 
of everything and nothing well, was 
by no means a match for the doc- 
tor—a man who had lectured on 
metaphysics at Bonn. Still I was 
able to keep the ball rolling, ” we 
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hunted it together indefatigally. We 
got into corners and out of them; 
stood on heights and descended ; ex- 
plored imaginary depths with equaily 
imaginary sounding lines, and went 
in fact through all the figures of phi- 
losophical warfare right eagerly and 
earnestly. The me and the net me, 
subjective and objective, analysis and 
syntin sis, Cone eptivi ly and concinaity 
were iterated and reiterated, tortured 
and twisted, examined and re-exa- 
mined, until we rose at midnight to 
depart, finding “no end in wander- 
ing mazes lost.” 

‘Our discussion that night laid the 
foundation of a pure ‘and lasting 
friendship between us. I regarded 


the doctor as a philosophical precep- 
tor, and he me as a pupil,so that when 
the exigencies of editorial life permit- 
ted, we were constantly together. In 
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his well-filled library, or in my more 
unpretending, newspaper-strewn of- 
fice, we renewed again and again his 
favorite theme; often passing, how- 
ever, to other topics, until friendship 
arose—a friendship pure, lasting, and 
indissoluble, save by death. In Cal- 
cutta there were very few congenial 
minds with which he felt himself at 
ease and contented. Mr. Beagle was 
a literary triton among the minnows 
of the City of P: laces. He could 
write pretiy verses for ladies’ albums; 
interesting tales for the Oriental 
Story Teller ; was even known to 
write “ leading” or “ leaden” articles 
for a newspaper, so that people had 
assured Doctor Gebirgen, that Mr. 
Beagle was the very man to be his 
friend. The doctor had weighed 
him in the balance, and found him 
wanting. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


THERE was much in the character of 
Doctor Lemuel Gebirgen to interest 
the intelligent observer. Broughtup 
in a German University, in which he 
had spent a large portion of his life, 
he had become wedded to his favorite 
study—metaphysics. There was much 
to admire in the boldness with which 
he set at nought the absurd preju- 
dices of Anglo-Indian life ; much too 
to admire in the sturdy firmness with 
which he insisted on men acting up 
to their own individuality, and not 
allowing themselves to be sunk in the 
ocean of conventionalisms by which 
we are surrounded. In other respects 
there was much to be condemned in 
him. He would hearof no other gospel 
but that of Immanuel Kant. The 
seeds of religion, sown in his mind in 
infancy, had been uprooted by too 
great a devotion to - mystic lore of 
German philosophy. As he expressed 
it, “the head and the heart had done 
battle with each other, and the latter 
had been worsted.” 

But I must let him tell his own tale 
—a tale of early triumphs and later 
woe; of happiness crushed and de- 
stroyed by the most terrible of acci- 
dents. 

The evening on which he first re- 
lated to me his history was one the 
remembrance of which was not likely 


to fade soon from the memory. It 
was one of those beautiful moon-light 
nights which are only to be experi- 
enced in all their perfection of bril- 
liancy and hallowing splendour be- 
tween the tropics. 

“You seem strangely desirous of 
learning the story of my life,” said 
he. 

We were seated opposite to each 
other in his study in Calcutta. The 
large wide windows, opening like 
folding-doors, allowed a flood of light 
to enter the apartment. At such a 
time no one would think of shutting 
out the refreshing coolness of a tro- 
pical night, after the sweltering heat 
of the day. A verandah extended 
beyond the windows; and, through 
the open railing which guarded the 
edge of the verandah, the garden was 
distinctly visible. 

Floods of light, as of burnished sil- 
ver, poured into the chamber. On the 
floor of the verandah they played 
pleasantly in their soft brilliancy. 
On the pillars and the white polished 
marble-like floor they flickered, cast- 
ing dark lines of black shadows ob- 
liquely across the room. The contrast 
was pleasant. The black lines on the 
bright silver patches of irregular 
form mutually relieved and adorned 
each other. Without, all the salient 





points of the landscape were ren- 
dered prominent by the gorgeous 
glow which poured down lavishly 
from the moon. “ Not, asin northern 
climes, obscurely bright,” but vivid 
and intense, such as the eye delighted 
to rest on, and could never weary of 
contemplating. These salient points 
were rendered still more conspicuous 
by the black shadows of every vari- 
ety of shape that lurked behind the 
trees, the walls, and the statues in 
the garden. It wasasif favored spots 
were being bathed in a glory denied 
to the others. Upon the projecting 
stems and branches of the trees, which 
spread widely to catch them, the 
beams of the moon seemed to play 
mirthfully as they danced from leaf 
to leaf, from bough to bough, all glis- 
tening the more from the slight coat- 
ing of dew which already covered 
them. Upon the heads and breasts of 
the statues the beams shone with a 
steadier lustre. The Venus caught a 
new grace from the soft shower, and 
looked unabashed at the giant-like 
Hercules placed opposite to her. The 
repose of Hercules himself leaning 
upon his club, seemed more serene in 
conscious strength, as his muscular 
neck and broad chest shone in the 
moon-beams. The dancing satyr 
drew additional ugliness from the 
beautiful light—light that spoke of 
quiet, calm repose, holiness and sub- 
limity, whilst he breathed only pas- 
sion and riot—unholy passion, lawless 
riot. 

Upon the ramparts of Fort Wil- 
liam and the irregular line of the 
Hooghly, seen faintly far away in the 
distance, the moonbeams glowed and 
gleamed without change or motion— 
it was as if both were depicted in a 
vast photograph, the dark shadows 
all the darker from the distance, the 
bright lines and spots more steady 
and unvarying. They formed the 
back-ground of the panorama of 
which the garden, the trees, and the 
verandah constituted the foreground. 
Fire-flies, flitting about noiselessly, 
added a charm to the scene which 
rendered it picturesque as well as 
beautiful. Their ever-moving restless- 
ness—now here, now there—alight- 
ing for a moment on one leaf to leave 
it the next for another, made them 
seem the very spirits of change ; wan- 
dering stars that had lost their fixity 
but retained their glow. Hundreds 
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of these fireflies on each tree, 
on every bush, kept up a_ per- 
petual whirl of eccentric motion; ever 
and anon lighting up for an in- 
stant some leaf that had stolen near 
the open window, displaying to our 
sight the minutest veins of its deli- 
cate tracery, and then flitting away, 
unconcerned, to leave it again in 
the shade. Hid from our view by the 
projecting baleony, the moon wrs 
sailing through fleecy clouds which 
she touched with her own brillianey 
—in silence sailing, as the grandes 
objects of nature invariably do 
whilst insect and repiile life kept up 
a ceaseless din throughout the holy 
scene. Man, insects, and reptiles are 
the great noise-makers on earth. 

We had been so seated for an hour, 
having forbidden lights to be brought, 
that we might enjoy the scene with- 
out in all its natural beauty. 

“You seem strangely desirous of 
learning the story of my life,” said 
the doctor, after a long pause ; ‘‘ and 
I know not that I can ever find a more 
fiting time to relate it. The scene be- 
fore us conduces to high and holy 
thoughts, and, in its majesty and 
grandeur, teaches the littleness of 
earthly things, or rather, I should say, 
of human things. Silence follows the 
loudest bellowing as surely as night 
the day—silence, of all objective phe- 
nomena perhaps the grandest and 
most imposing, and so rest and quiet 
follow the most painful and laborious 
struggles ; the rest and quiet of the 
grave, if none other; but rest and 
quiet surely and certainly. Manand 
his animal brethren of theearth make 
the noise—nature gives the silence, 
the quiet and the rest. 

“ With me, musing here, far away 
from all I have loved and all I have 
been taught to love, it is as if I had 
entered into a new state of existence, 
and were looking back upon the toil 
and turmoil of life from a secure 
haven already attained—passion al- 
most dead, affections almost dried 
up, sympathy with my kind almost 
exhausted—on the earth but scarcely 
of it. My studies have destroyed my 
feelings or plucked them out of my 
bosom ; the head and heart have done 
battle violently with each other, and 
the latter has been worsted. 

“Strange that no human being 
ever yet experienced woes which he 
would not desire to go over again in 
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thought. However broken-hearted, 
however despairing, he will recapitu- 
late his sorrows, renew his struggles, 
recall his mental agony to his mind— 
although the retrospect may cost him 
dear. The hopeful and the despairing 
man will alike talk of their futures 
and their pasts—a reflection that 
leads us, indeed, to the very genesis 
of despair, for hope and despair are 
equally born of desire—hope, with 
the belief infused that the desire will 
be realized; despair, with the belief 
infused that the desire will not be, 
cannot be, realized at all. Yes, even 
so is it with me even now; the heart 
cannot recall past scenes of bliss and 
woe but the head must anatomize the 
feelings, and, when I should think 
only of the people and of the scenes 
of other years, tell me of thesequence 
of my ideas, the direction taken by 
my self-directive power, the genesis 
of feeling! A melancholy result 
truly of my studies, but not perhaps 
altogether evil. There is in the very 
nature of things something which 
lies deeper and is far more holy than 
mere sensibility ; it is Being, and or- 
der, the safeguard of Being. But a 
truce to these enquiries—let me re- 
capitulate to you my history. 

“It is not every one who can find 
traces of mental suffering on my face 
as you have done—far otherwise. 
The majority set me down as an 
eccentric old bachelor; in which they 
are certainly wrong, inasmuch as I 
conform to custom, and am, therefore, 
not eccentric; I am certainly not 
old, in their sense of the word, how- 
ever old in thoughts; and I am not a 
bachelor. Thus it is with the world’s 
judgments of those who care nothing 
for such judgments! But the disco- 
veries of reason have notdetermined— 
Aha! at the genesis of feeling again ! 
Back, truant ! ? back to Germany. 

- My father was a merchant of 
Hamburg—a successful merchant, 
who, whilst he labored for money, 
did not worshipit ; who knew in fac t 
how to attain it, and how to use it 
when attained. I was his only child, 
and his great object in life was to 
make me a philosopher. Fatal boon ! 
to teach a man to analyze pleasure 
but not to enjoy it, to anatomize his 
mind rather than to use it! Having 
lost my mother at an early age, my 
father moulded my earliest forms of 
thought himself, Amid the turmoil of 
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political troubles—amid wars and 
rumours of wars—the tyranny of 
rapacious Frenchmen, and the liberty 
of our free-town government, he in- 
stilled into my mind a love of philo- 
sophy that made me early an intel- 
lectual, rather than a feeling, boy. 
Little lov ed by others, I was idolized 
by my father, “and the few chords of 
feeling which had been awakened to 
activity in my breast were wholly and 
entirely his. 

“Engaged in mercantile transac- 
tions with England, my father loved 
the country and its language, as all 
Germany does ; he sympathized with 
the trials, and studied the literature 
of your wonderful island himself, anc d 
taught me to do the same. I shall 
never forget the first time I landed 
with him in London. Arrived at the 
head of the Tower-stairs, he placed 
his hand upon my head, as he said 
feelingly—‘ You stand on the soil 
hallowed by liberty, boy ; this is an 
era in your life ; ‘look ‘around you 
boldly and with interest, for thes« 
are freemen, not slaves, that toil so 
bravely and so well.’ I caught his 
enthusiasm and his admiration, nor 
have I ever since regretted it. From 
the literature of England . = ve 
quaffed many delicious dran; 
soul-refreshing nectar—had 
but the one greatest poet of humanit: 
alone to the world, the world shou! 
ever be grateful to her. Germany 
and England should be knit heart 
and hand together—for, like congenial 
spirits, they are dissimilar enough to 
remain friends for ever. Mental phi 
losophy in the one and material sci 
ence in the other cannot clash, 
may for ever reciprocate. 

“ You see, then, that my devoti 
to the literature and language of » 
country has been by no means of 1 
cent growth; it has been instilled in 
to me from childhood, and lh: 
strengthened with my body. But we 
on the continent pay much more at- 
tention to modern languages than 
you do in England, and you must 
not, therefore, feel surprize at many 
of us speaking your language sufti- 
ciently well to make ourselves under- 
stood. A wonderful and a noble lan- 
guage, truly, that already monopolizes 
two. continenta—North America and 
Australia—and tends to unlimited 
diffusion in two others—Asia and 
Africa, 
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“‘T was instructed by the best pre- 
ceptors Hamburg could afford, al- 
ways under my father’s eye; and was 
at the same time initiated into the 
mysteries of commerce and the rou- 
tine of the counting-house. I learned 
the latter mechanically, as the mill- 
horse learns to pace unvarying round 
his track—the mind little engaged in 
the matter, never dreaming indeed 
that in these or any later days I 
should return to the labours of my 
early youth, and forsake the quiet 
but too mind-stirring paths of acade- 
mic repose. Let me try and bring a 
day’s life of those far-off times before 
your mental vision. My studies were 
commenced early in the morning, un- 
der a tutor who instructed me in sci- 
ence and philosophy. With him I 
read Leibnitz and Bacon, Kant and 
Descartes, devouring what I read ; 
for he made it all interesting, and 
brought me as carefully along the 
undulating path as the mother would 
her toddling child upon a stony road. 
Before breakfast I sallied out with 
my father for a walk from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hopfen Market, op- 
posite St. Nicholas’ Church, where 
we lived, making our way to the 
green fields, either through the Mil- 
lern Gate on the west, or the Deich 
on the east—or skirting, perhaps, in 
our varying rounds, some of those pic- 
turesque canals and sheets of water 
with which Hamburg and its neigh- 
bourhood abound, and which more 
than compensate for its crooked, time- 
worn streets and narrow lanes. The 
Inner Alster was a peculiar favourite 
of mine ; its walks, and the lofty trees 
and the broad sheet of water, and the 
never-ending variety caused by the 
crowds of business and pleasure- 
boats, all combined to lure me 
often to its sides; and, as we paced 
round it, I spoke to my father of 
my morning’s reading, or puzzled 
him with curious questions, or lis- 
tened to his accounts of commerce 
and of Germany—subjects on which 
he was eloquent—believing, as many 
do in these days, that there is no 
happiness or prosperity for the mul- 
titude in countries which neglect or 
discourage commerce ; and, perhaps, 
there is some truth in the dogma, 
for—. But no! My day’s life I 
must proceed with, not fly off to com- 
merce and political philosophy. 

“ Our morning meal ended, I had 
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an hour or two to myself—an hour or 
two often spent in making acquaint- 
ance with novelists and poets, but 
sometimes too in active physical ex- 
ercise—riding along the banks of the 
Great Alster, or pulling a boat on its 
waters ; for, although I had but few 
companions of my own age, and was 
for the most part an unloved boy, 
yet I enjoyed physical exercise and 
gloried in physical strength. There 
are even men, I believe, who glory in 
that in which every horse, every bull, 
nay, every miserable donkey, excels 
them ; so that you must not blame me, 
boy and boy-like as I was, if Iplumed 
myself on my muscular arms, and 
proudly spoke of lifting puny 
weights above my head—of leaping 
over small pieces of wood raised a few 
feet from the ground, or making 
springs over insignificant ditches and 
streams, which might have been 
more easily passed by the ordinary 
roads or bridges. However ridicu- 
lous to you or me glorying in such 
things may eomindians seem, yet I 
distinctly remember such feelings; 
and in aboy, I have no doubt, they 
have their use—incitements to exer- 
cise which the body needs and must 
have or die. 

“ An hour or two so passed—whe- 
ther in devouring the dreams of poets 
or of novelists, or in boating, riding, 
running, leapingor walking—brought 
me to my father’s office, where I had 
regular work to do, which I knew it 
would offend my fatherif I neglected. 
I tried to do it well, and forthe most 
part succeeded, thereby obtaining in- 
formation which qualified me for my 
_— vost. Three hours of such 
abour brought us to our mid-day 
meal—dinners, not of the Calcutta 
order, where they become the labour 
of the day and the graves of unused 
hours, but simple dinners—such as 
German merchants, poor or rich, in- 
dulge in—all the more wholesome, 
too, depend upon it, for their sim- 
plicity. 

“ The interval between dinner and 
supper, which my father usually 
spent at the Exchange or about the 
city, was devoted to study. Witha 
grim, moody-looking preceptor, who 
seemed to be out of sorts with the 
world, I ground through Latin and 
Greek verbs laboriously ; sometimes 
quietly pushing on, sometimes grum- 
bling and rebelling. Mathematics, 
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too, were studied in these hours-—-a 
subject I heartily disliked. My we 
ther had himself given my mind 2 
opposite tendency, to the speculative 
and the abstract, and ought not, 
therefore, to have complained. But 
he desired it, and I set myself down 
to the study with grimmest determi- 
nation, working outwardly with great 
vigor at sand ys, square roots and 
powers, surds and equations—nay, [ 
have some indistinct recollection of 
having invaded, for a time, the terri- 
tory of the calculus, differential or 
integral ; a faint, dim recollection, 
telling of how little I did atit. Out- 
wardly, Isay, L worked vigorously 
with these tools, putting them into 
new positions, shifting and re. 
squaring and square-rooting, like 
thimble-rigger pursuing a miser: ‘ble 
per ; inwardly bestowing maledic- 
tions without number on the entire 
study. To this day I cannot regard 
Newton in the light in which he 
ought to be regarded; his Principia 
being inextricably woven in my mind 
with those ridiculous vs and yswhich 
are the delight of the mathematical 
world—a reflection capable of much 
moralizing. But I forbear. 

** Studies ended, and the evening 
set in, I read to my father, or con- 
versed with him and his friends. 
Early admitted toan equality, I felt 
little awkwardness, and obtruded my 
immature observations without a 
blush. They were kindly or smilingly 
received, and however absurd they 
might be proved to be, I was quite 
ready to launch forth similar remarks 
—equally unripe—immediately after. 
I ran a fair risk of being spoiled, in- 
deed utterly, irretrievably spoiled— 
by presumptuous confidence and boy- 
ish vanity ; but Bonn saved me. I 
was sent to its University ; my fa- 
ther’s fostering hand withdrawn ; and 
then I found what it was to stand 
upon my own merits—merits no 
longer seen through the magnifying 

medium of a father’s love, but by the 
- light of bur chen wit and 
through the unflattering glass of 
burschen judgment. 

* Matriculation at a university is 
the great era in a young man’s life, if 
he be not a native of the place. To 
me Bonn was a new world. I had 
reached it with high anticipations— 
anticipations not altogether fallacious 
in the end, but com pletely so in the 
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beginning. ‘To my father, 
ration was asore trial. 

but not so deeply. The 
winds itself about the old as the 
misletoe about the oak. I had been 
his friend and companion for years, as 
wellas his only son, and he loved me 
even beyond the love of a father. Yor 
me, however, the picture had its 
bright side, at which I loved to look 
The long sighed- forb: trschent: be 7, (stu- 
dent-life), the Rhine scener y, and the 

students’ boating-parties, the univer- 
sity routine with its strange mixture 
grave and gay, its study and its 
boisterous enjoyment, were things I 
had dreamt of for years and loved to 
idealize. The reality was far dif- 
ferent. I had not caleulated on the 
rude repulse that would be sustained 
by my holiest feelings—on the ribalc lry 
and profanity, the vulgarity and the 
obscenity, which the new student 
must hear and witness, and which 
shock and disgust him in his first 
jostlings with collegiate life. These 


our sepa- 
felt it also, 


young heart 


¢ 
or 


are trials, however, which, at an ear- 
endure 
to 


lier or later period, all must 

not peculiar by any mea 
Germany, as I understand. 
companies of youths, some se 
some generous ; some coarse, some re- 
fined ; some blustering, others timid ; 
will always present lights and sha- 
dows in their moral aspect to the ob- 
server’s eye—bright lights, deep sha- 
dows. Well for the new comer if he 
mistake not the two,and fancy the 
shadows lights, as many do. 

“Tn one respect our German col- 
leges are very strikingly contrasted 
with yours in England. There is far 
less of the spirit “of aristocratic cote- 

rie-ship in them. I judge, of course, 
by what I have heard of Oxford and 
Cambridge — time-honored names, 
that through all future ages will sug- 
gest admiration and reverence to the 
cultivated hearer! Your different 
orders of students, your numerous 
colleges, some aristocrati 
plebeian—tend to this result. An un- 
7 a py one, in my mind. If distine- 
cetions of outward rank should any- 
where be laid aside and for; rotten, 
particularly by the young, it is in the 
house of learning and in ‘the house of 
God. Not that there ought to be any 
difference between these two houses ; 
the house of learning and the house 
of God are one in reality, but man, 
particularly in these latter days, tries 
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hard to separate them, and to produce 
2 learning which is not god-like or 
godly. In Germany all are more on 
an equality; the highest and the 
lowest enter their adm mater as 
equally beloved by her. Practically, 
you will tell me, the same result fol- 
lows in Oxford and C ambridge. Gene- 
rally speaking, I think not, for the 
young man admitted asa Nobilis, a 
Fdius Nobilis, or an Lgues, knows full 
well that he is entitled to a degree per 
specialem gratiam, not like the Pen- 
sioners or Sizars,who must labor hard 
for it. Ihave myself heard a gentle- 
man from Cambridge—a ‘ Professor’ 
in one of the Hindu schools, here 
called colleges—remark of another 
man from the same seat of learning 
and inthe same employment, ‘What 
can you expect from him! he comes 
from snobbish Sidney Sussex.’ On 
enquiry I found that Siduey Sussex 
was the name of the college in Cam- 
bridge to which the young man ac- 
cused of vulgarity had belonged; 

whilst a third p: arty remarked of the 
first who had depreciated his coadju- 
tor, ‘ He comes from Qu en's, almost 
equally snobbish, if not quite.’ Thus 
you see the aristocratic element per- 
vades the institution, and is recog- 
nized by the students themselves as a 
ruling principle. To me this appears 
a thing to be deplored. 

“To return, however, to my life in 
Bonn. My fondness for athletic 
sports speedily made me rub off the 
stiffness and shyness contracted by 
my solitary life in Hamburg—a 
shyness that prevented my seeking 
the society of my compeers, although 
I was forward enough, as [ have said, 
in the presence of men of more ad- 
vanced years. The sociality which 
such sports encourage is, perhaps, 
their best aspect, although I soon 
found that the friends they gave me 
were of the shallowest, intellectually. 
Anxious to shine in oratorical dis- 

jays, for which I was quite unsuited, 

thrust myself forward into conver- 
sation and debating societies, where I 
soon found that I was out of place. 
Disgusted withthe mental shallowness 
of my athletic friends, I deserted 
them; and before eighteen months of 
my university life had passed, was 
almost quite alone, sympathizing lit- 
tle with those who surrounded me, 
neglected by those who regarded them- 
selves as the ornaments of the aca- 


demy, and despised by my former 
companions for my bookishness and 
the little devotion I then gave to their 
favourite exercises. I began to grow 
moody and reserved, gloomy and 
unhappy. My studies, previously re- 
gardedas a bore,became a consolation, 
and I flew from the contemplation of 
my own solitary misery, as I believed 
it to be, to the difficulties of mets aphy- 
sical research or the obscurities of 
Greek classic al literature. This was 
my reading-time. I read much and 
digested what I read, for our profes- 
sors are more accessible than yours, 
and delight to solve the difticultie sor 
doubts of enquiring students. My 
father heard better accounts of me, 
and was delighted. What I believed 
to be misery was happiness to ae 
But I was mistaken in regarding it ¢ 
misery. Solitude in a crowd, if not 
too long continued or too profound, is 
a good thing to the observing mind. 
My studies enlightened me ; the pro- 
fessors became, for the first time, iny 
preceptors ; l 1 


my mind studied the ch: 
racters ef those around ine, 
ring that year I advanced more ra- 


pic y in yj growth than 


and du- 
intellectual 
I had during the previous one in 
physical. 

“At the end of the year a new 
phase of my existence was induced by 
the arrival, at Bonn, of Professor Ro- 
sen. He had studied metaphysics at 
Konigsberg, under ‘ the great Im- 
manuel’ himself (as we delighted to 
style Kant), and in the maturity of 
advanced manhood he was invited to 
fill the chair of mental philosophy in 
our university. My father had made 
acquaintance with him during some 
of his numerous trips to Be rlin, and 
Herr Rosen received me more as a 
friend than as a pupil. His advent 
turned my attention entirely to the 
criticism of pure reason, to a study 
of man’s cognitive faculty, almost to 
the exclusion of other subjects. I 
delighted in Professor Rosen’s lec- 
tures ; and still more in his conversa- 
tion, replete as it was with anecdotes 
of his great master, and not his only, 
but the great master of metaphysical 
science—nay, Imightalsohave said, of 
metaphysical philosophy. We have 
wandered together, having crossed 
the river, up ‘the steep hills that look 
down upon the low ground on which 
Bonn is built, up to the ‘castled crag’ 
of the Drackenfels itself, conversing 
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happily of speculations which tend to 
no eviland excite noangry passions— 
one of the few subjects on which 
men can agree to differ without im- 
pugning each other’s motives and 
conduct. 

“ But it was in the bosom of Herr 
Professor Rosen’s family that I found 
most happiness. You fancy in Eng- 
land that domestic life is little under- 
stood elsewhere. Believe me, you are 
quite mistaken. A German’s home, 
a true German home—such as Richter 
loved to paint—is the perfection of 
domestic bliss. It is true, we have 
not in Northern Germany the thou- 
sand little festivities and harmless su- 
perstitions which throw such a glow 
over the life of the South German; 
but,in their place, we have areverence 
for, and a worship of, the domestic 
circle, unequalled, in so far asI have 
seen, elsewhere. In France a man’s 
home is nothing to him ; he lives in 
the cafés, on the boulevards, in the 
theatres, anywhere but at home. In 
England, a man’s home is much to 
him; he prides himself on its quiet 
seclusion, but he forsakes it much for 
his club, if of the higher orders; for 
the public-house, if of the lower. But 
in Germany the home is all in all. 
The true German enjoys what he has 
without asking for what belongs to 
others, without grumbling at what he 
has not; he cares little for sets and 
parties, nor is he continually hanker- 
ing after a social position higher 
than that in which he has been placed 
by the dispositions of nature. Hence 
it is that you see so much variety in 
German ladies ; they do not try and 
assume the airs of others, or follow 
what they believe to be the leading 
of superior classes. Distinct in her 
individuality, each forms her own 
ideal of what woman ought to be 
from the resources of her own mind, 
—acted upon,of course, by the bias of 
early education—and then sets herself 
vigorously to realize that idea, not to 
ape the manners and habits of those 
the her. But a truce to reflection, 
or I shall weary out your patience. 
Let me proceed with my narrative. 

“Miss Rosen, the Professor’s 
daughter, was at this time four- 
teen years of age, four years younger 
than I was. She was one of those 
German ladies whom I have just 
lauded—German-like, with a distinct 
individuality; notthe copy ofanything 
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else on this earth, but the result of a 
pure nature acting naturally—ex- 
panding like a flower into the beau- 
tiful object it was intended to be. 
Her mother had been some time dead; 
and, with a younger sister to attend 
to and to train, she was alone. Her 
father she reverenced and revered as 
a pious daughter full of filial senti- 
ment, induced by early teaching or 
otherwise, should. Her mother had, 
indeed, poured into her mind that 
combination of ideas—that vast and 
complicated system, half zesthetic and 
half imaginative, called religion ; and 
the youthful soul had drunk it all in 
greedily—wanting food, and finding 
this most suited to its taste and capa- 
city. You call my ideas on this sub- 
ject peculiar, I know, if not worse ; 
well, let that pass. 

“Miss Rosen was just expanding 
into womanhood—a lady according to 
our German ideas, but not so accord- 
ing to your English prejudices. She 
had a cultivated mind, refined taste, 
carefully trained esthetic perceptions, 
and, of extraneous knowledge, a fair, 
if not a large, share. But her father 
was not rich, and so according to your 
English ideas she could not have been 
a lady. Nay,nay, sir, believe me I have 
founded my convictions on the surest 
basis, on extensive analytic observa- 
tion, both in England and here. Miss 
Rosen had to attend much to the 
house-work ; she often prepared our 
dinner when I dined with her father, 
for they had but one servant, an un- 
trained girl. According to English 
ideas Miss Rosen could not have been 
a lady—aceording to German ideas 
she was. Her appearance had in it 
most of the characteristics of the 
German race—light blue eyes, light 
flaxen hair, an oval face, well-formed 
and delicate, but not perfectly beau- 
tiful, and a light graceful form. 
These, with a well-developed mind 
carefully nurtured in the religious 
sentiment by her mother, and in tiie 
cognitive faculties by her father, 
formed a being whose love lit up the 
household as with sunshine, whose 
influence was felt as a calm and holy 
influence by all. 

* T loved her ; and now, after hav- 
ing spent with her more than igen 
years of wedded life, I can look bac 
to those first fresh feelings without 
astonishment; for I saw her early ex- 
cellencies reflected but a few years 
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ago in her daughter, until both were 
snatched by the cruelest of fates from 
me—until, from the happiest, I was 
made in a day, nay, ina moment, the 
most miserable of men. The flames 
rise before my imagination now as 
then —. But hush ! I grow excited; 
and excitement in an old man—old in 
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thoughts if not in years-—is worse 
than useless, worse than criminal ; 
it is foolish. Excitement becomes the 
ardent, impulsive character of youth ; 
age should soar above it. The wideand 
legitimate synthesis of maturethought 
should be above the partial and blind 
developments of immature analysis.” 


OUR ANTIPODEAN NEIGHBOURS.* 


Amonest the many old-world notions 
which this marvellous age of progress 
is knocking out of our heads, there is 
one w hich, to our thinking, has been 
remarkably ill-treated. We mean 
that most ancient and respectable 
element of existence, whereby we, 
and those who through all ages have 
gone before us, were accustomed to 
measure all things—time. Longago, 
when we were little boys and girls, 
our notion of distant countries, such 
as America or Australia, was ex- 
pressed by the length of time which 
was required to reach them. Six 
weeks measured the distance of the 
one, and six months that of the 
other. The Swiss peasant told you 
that a certain town, to which you 
were wearily tramping a-foot, or 
jogging in a char-abane, was 89 
many hours distant from the spot on 
which you interrogated him. We 
were in the habit of calling New 
York a modern city, because it was 
built within the last three centuries ; 
and looked upon Toronto and Cincin- 
nati and such like, as civic infants 
searcely out of their long-clothes. 
Again, we thought such a building as 
our post-office in Sackville-street was 
constructed in a short time, because it 
was completed in little more than 
two years after its commencement. 
3ut how thoroughly changed are 
all our ideas in relation to this old 
standard. We either discard it alto- 
gether as a measure, or use it in a 
fashion that is truly astonishing. 
Were we, for instance, to ask any of 
“ the rising generation” of precocious 
children to indicate to us upon the 


face of the globe two regions which 
were distant respectively from the 
City of Dublin, six weeks and six 
months of travel, we should be, to a 
moral certainty, dealt with by the 
vatechumen somewhat after this 
fashion. He would first mutely 
contemplate us with a quiet stare of 
astonishment, shewing that he enter- 
tained suspicions of our mental sanity, 
or that he imagined us guilty of the 
irreverence of putting a hoax on one 
who had the high honour of being 
born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Upon a repetition of our 
question he would, perhaps, so far in- 
dulge our unaccountable humour as to 
proceed to the celestial globe, and 
place his finger successively upon 
Pallas and Neptune. Should we ask 
the youngster, then, the time-distance 
of the coasts of America or Australia 
respectively, he would tell us, and 
tell us truly, that the former can be 
reached in six days, and the latter 
may, by the proposed route, vid 
Diego Garcia, as lately stated in the 
Times, be brought within forty-four 
days of Dover. May we not, then, 
call the Antipodeans our neigh- 
bours ? And, then, the poor Switzer ; 
who would now believe him when he 
tells the tourist upon the new line of 
Alpine railway that he has still seven 
hours of travelling to the next town? 
And as to towns—Heaven protect us ! 
—they spring up almost like mush- 
rooms in a night ; you may see them 
growing, as the Indian juggler will 
exhibit a mangoe passing in five 
minutes through all the stages of 
growth from the seed to a shoot six 


* Two Years in Victoria; by William Howitt, 2 vols. London: Longman and Co., 1855. 
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A Residence in Tasmania; by Captain H. Butler Stoney. London; Smith and Elder, 1856. 
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inches long, with a jine budding of 
young leaves. Rip Van Winukle’s 
adventure would be nothing super- 
natural now-a-days. We venture to 
assert that any reasonably comatose 

old gentleman, aera if assisted 
with a dose of mesmerism or chloro- 
form, may saaliee similar results in 





the regions of Australia Felix. Let 
him some fine morning leave the 


auriferous districts that lie near the 
base of the Grampians or the Pyrenees, 
and after the fatizue of ascending one 
of the range, let him lie down in some 
verdant hollow under a gum tree 
and take his quiet snooze for two or 
three days ; and when he comes down 
he will be sure to see, in some spot 
that he left in the solitude in which 
God made it, a town extemporised as 
by magic—iron houses, wooden huts, 
canvas tents, men, women, children, 
crow-bars, pick-axes, shovels ~and 
let him keep his eyes wide open, or h« 

will run a good chance of breaking r 
his neck or being drowned by f wayys ig 

into one of the holes which, by the 


Ss 
hundred, are already excav: lb in 
> . 
this newly established “ digging.” 
Solomon, who for the slow age in 


which he lived, was a person of very 
extensive information, both theoretic 
and practical, observed that “ there is 
a time for every purpose under hea- 
ven ;” meaning thereby, as appears by 
his numerous illustrations, that one 
should go quietly and orderly about 
one thing at a time—for which he 
would find time enough—and not go 
gadding from one thing to another, or 
doing half-a-dozen things at once ; 
not to laugh and weep at the same 
moment, or to cast away stones when 
one ought to be coladion them toge- 
ther ; or, above “all, not to commit 
such a mistake as to die at the very 
moment when one ought to be born. 
Our wiser Solomons, now-a-days, ig- 
nore this preaching altogether. T he vy 
say “there is time for nothing,” 
therefore you must do everything in 
no time. A man in the Antipodes 
may answer our question here in no 
time—(we are not scrupulous in anti- 
cipating time by a year or so in this 
assertion, having, of course, lost all 
respect for him)—by the electric tele- 
graph; nay, it may so happen, in 
“less than no time,” and the response 
may be actually delivered before the 
question, if he only run electricity 
in one direction against the earth's 
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revolution in another. So, if 
want to 
not to spend more than a minute 
upon eac +h mile of your journey ; and 
in building a city, so far from sitting 
down to count the cost be forehand, 
you must not sit down at all, but 
build, build and day, as if the 
heavens were raining down brick and 
mortar, with an occasional snow fal! 
of pine for joists and flooring, and a 
sleet shower of slates for roofing ; 
and when all is finished you may 
count the cost, if you have a mo- 
ment’s spare time ; or if you haven't, 
why then, just pay without counting. 
We have been mg into this rather 
bye-path of thought, by the perusal of 
a couple of volumes which have re- 
cently issued from the press upon 
the subject of Victoria and Tasmania, 
by Captain H. Butler Stoney. We 
have always watched with es special 
interest the prog ‘ess in civilization 
and prosperity of Australia—noting 
the fortunes of those brave and hi wd y 
sons of our British islands who have 
devoted themselves to the colonisa- 
tion of that far-away land—spread- 
ing British influences around them— 
spending British blood and bone and 
muscle in rearivg up a mighty nation 
that under judicious treatment, anda 
wisely liberal policy will, in all 
human probability, be ere lon; g the 
brightest as well as the richest jewel 
in our royal crown. Above all, we 
take an especial interest in the State 
Victoria—for State we may now 
call it, seeing that it received its right 
of self-government by an Act of the 
British Legislature passed last year— 
inasmuch as we ourselves form no 
small portion of the literary immi- 
grants that enter monthly into the 
town of Melbourne. And, therefore 
it is that, although we have within 
the last five years taken occasion 
from time to time to notice the pro- 
gress of these colonies, we now gladly 
revert to the subject. Indeed the 
changes that even a few months, not 
to spez ik of a few years, make both 
socially and morally in these coun- 
tries, require and justify a recur- 
rence to them within briefer inter- 
vals than would be necessary in fol- 
lowing the history of older established 
nations. 
Little more than twenty years have 
now elapsed since the first permanent 
settlement in the district then called 


you 
travel, you must take care 


night 
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Port Phillip, but now universally 
known as Victoria. Mr. Henty of 
Launceston, in Tasmania, having re- 
ceived very favorable accounts of the 
southern coast of Australia from some 
whalers who had visited that district, 
was induced to form a whaling sta- 
tion at Portland Bay (not far from 
the western boundary of Victoria),and 
it would seem that he also conveyed 
anumber of sheep to the same locality. 
This fact is undisputed; and Mr. 
Henty is left in quiet possession of 
the honor of having formed the first 
settlement in Portland Bay. Not 
so is the honor of forming the first 
settlement in Port Phillip Bay. In 
the following year two parties of ad- 
venturers anchored in its waters. The 
one Mr. John Bateman, who had 
landed at Geelong with fifteen other 
gentlemen, and purchased 600,000 
acres of land from the aborigines for 
about £200 worth of goods. The other 
was Mr. John P. Fawkner, or Falkner, 


For Fame 
Spells the heroic syllable both ways. 


who, a very few days after, dis- 
embarked with his rival associates at 
the falls of the Yarra, about eight 
miles up from its mouth in the bay ; 
and there, where the foot of white 
man had never before intruded, he 
established his settlement upon the 
very site where now stands the noble 
and picturesque town of Melbourne, 
with all the accessories of an ancient 
city —her harbour thronged with ves- 
sels from all parts of the world—her 
quays busy with life and commerce— 
her streets thronged with people, 
ornamented with fine buildings, pub- 
lic and private mansions, and filled 
with banks, theatres, public institu- 
tions, and shops—a city, one stone of 
which was not laid twenty years be- 
fore the time at which we are now 
writing. These two settlers dispute 
the point of precedence in respect of 
colonization; and it is, perhaps, one 
of the most singular historical curi- 
osities that could be adduced, as well 
as a very striking proof how rapidly 
an Australian colony grows old, that 
even while the parties, or one, at least, 
of them is still living, the question 
of the original white settlement in 
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Port Phillip should have assumed all 
the dubiousness of ancient chronology. 
It happens that a Mr. Bonwick, of 
Melbourne, has just published thove a 
book on “The Discovery and Settle- 
ment of Port Phillip.” The work— 
which, by the way, we may mention, 
is brought out by Mr. Robertson, 
formerly of this our good city of 
Dublin, and now a thriving and re- 
spectable bookseller of Melbourne— 
has not yet reached this country ; but 
the Australian journals give us some 
account of the controversy upon this 
debated point which it has resusci- 
tated, and it is not a little amusing to 
find John Fawkner himself doughtily 
taking the field in defence of his own 
claims, and doing battle with Mr. 
3onwick who is the champion of 
3ateman. Mr. Bonwick insists it is 
undeniable that to John Bateman’s 
enterprise is due the settlement of the 
colony. Fawkner replies that, though 
Bateman talked and wrote about 
coming to Port Phillip, he had a prior 
claim asa resident and cultivator in 
1803 ; and that he had a garden and 
orchard in cultivation, and five acres 
of wheat growing, before Bateman 
ever saw the Yarra; and that though 
Bateman got a few days the start of 
him in 1834, yet that he only at- 
tempted to found “a large squato- 
cratic establishment.” The quarrel 
is a very pretty one as it stands, and 
so we shall leave the parties to fight 
it out. 

Since the publication of Mr. West- 
garth’s very admirable work on Vic- 
toria, of which we have in a former 
number given some account,* we have 
been favored with several books upon 
this interesting colony. Amongst 
them are two volumes from the pen 
of William Howitt, who visited the 
colony in the end of 1852, and spent 
nearly two years there. They are full 
of valuable information, and highly 
characteristic of that shrewd and clear 
headed writer ; in addition to which, 
they abound with lively details of 


_life and manners, and graphic sketch- 


ing of Australian scenery. Next to 
this we may mention the volume just 
issued from the press by Captain Butler 
Stoney, who wasthereat the time of the 
Ballaarat disturbances in December, 
1854, and toa detail of which itisprin- 


* See Dublin University Magazine, Vol. 43, February, 1854. 








cipally confined. At the same time he 
gives his own thoughts on the colony, 
and brings down the account of its 
state and progress to a very recent 
period. We purpose to use the two 
works, as well as other sources of in- 
formation at our disposal, so as to 
give our readers a fair notion of the 
present position and prospects of Vic- 
vorla, 

The two great difficulties to be dealt 
with in this colony, are the gold ques- 
tion, and the system to be established 
with reference to the sale and tenure 
of land; and in relation to both these 
vital subjects it is impossible to deny 
that heretofore the local government 
were singularly unfortunate. The 
statements that meet us on every side 
from faithworthy witnesses, shew that 
much blame is attributable to very 
imperfect as well as injudicious ar- 
rangements, and a great want of fore- 
sight in making provision against the 
disturbing influences which the sud-- 
den discovery of gold, and the con- 
sequent rush of population and rais- 
ing of prices would necessarily ex- 
ercise. Mr. Howitt has dealt with 
this subject in a bold and manly tone, 
for which he deserves all praise ; and 
as he visited all the gold diggings, 
and worked at some of them himself, 
his statements may be relied on. He 
observes :— 


I have heard a great deal of Colonial 
Government; but seeing it for oneself can 
only make us credit what it really is. It 
seems to consist in either leaving nature to 
do everything, or in thwarting her efforts 
where she would do right. It seems only to 
have one eye, and that fixed only on the 
money of the subject. No sooner does the 
Home Government give up liberally all the 
proceeds of the gold-fields, to enable the Colo- 
nial Government to make those improve- 
ments that are necessary to an active and ex- 
tended traffic, than these profound legislators 
immediately attempt to burn their candle at 
both ends. Not content with levying a 
monthly license of 30s. on every individual 
who digs or traftics on the gold-fields, a large 
proportion of whom never dig up anything, 
they are also eager to lay on an export duty 
of 2s, Gd. per ounce. A former attempt to 
double the license fee, making it £3 per 
month, had failed, showing them the folly of 
striving to do more than they had strength to 
carry out. Thenatural consequences ofso absurd 
a measure as the export duty began to show 
themselves the moment that the question was 
mooted in the Legislative Council. Gold 
began to fly over the frontiers in all directions; 
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and Melbourne would soon have seen its gold 
trade dried up, like one ofitscreeks. What forces 
had Government to maintain a cordon all 
along its frontiers, to prevent this transit? 
None. It had not force enough on the fields 
to compel the diggers to pay the license-fee, 
which they declared that they would refuse, 
if the duty was imposed. 

The most glaring sign of the fatuity of a 
Government, is its unconsciousness of its own 
weakness, or of the power of those whom it 
seeks to control. When the bull-frog at- 
tempts to swell himself into the bull, sop 
tells us the inevitable result. But the most 
fatal error which a Government can commit, 
is to teach its subjects its utter inability to 
compel them, if they choose to resist ; except 
it be that of setting them an example of in- 
justice and rapacity,—-a lesson only too readily 
learned by those on whom they seek to prac- 
tise it. 

The next astonishing feature of Colonial 
Government which has forced itself on my 
notice in coming up the country, is the total 
absence of all attempt to introduce those im- 
provements for which the Home Government 
gave up so splendid an income. Nature has 
cone much up this Sydney road in spreading 
an immense level, but Government has done 
nothing. This same Government, so eager 
to impose taxes on the diggers at both ends, 
has not done a single thing to make the road 
to the diggings passable. There is scarcely 
a wooden bridge over a gully; and there is 
not a dangerous piece of hill-side or precipice 
where the Government spade or pick has left 
its trace. The diggers, and the carriers of 
the supplies of their necessaries of life, whom 
tie Government were in such haste to tax, 
are left to make their way up the most ter- 
rible roads conceivable, as they can. Their 
carts and drays are dashed to pieces; their 
goods are shattered and damaged; their 
horses and bullocks are injured, and even 
killed, by scores, on roads, so called, for the 
making of which so splendid a revenue is re- 
signed by mother England. Yet this Govern- 
ment, which does absolutely nothing on the 
roads, takes care to sit at the end of them, 
like a dragon, to swallow up the wreck which 
remains to these suffering men. 


This is a state of things scarcely 
credible ; and yet there are other facts 
detailed by Mr. Howitt that aggra- 
vate and intensify these evils. The 
system of police and the manner in 
which they discharged their duties 
were abominable, and gave rise to the 
worst possible feeling between them 
and a population at best not very easily 
managed, as it consisted of people 
from every nation in the world, and 
in many instances the worst portion 
of each country. The diggers were 
subjected almost hourly to the annoy- 
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ing demands to produce their licenses, 
no matter how engaged ; and personal 
violence was often resorted to, and 
it seems that their superiors in office 
were in many instances as tyrannical 
as their underlings. 


Nothing can exceed the avidity, the rigi- 
dity, and arbitrary spirit with which the 
license fees are enforced on the diggings, and 
the eagerness with which Government sends 
off a batch of Commissioners and police to 
collect tax on every newly-discovered digging 
—invariably never spending a thought on 
roads or facilities of any kind by which the 
onerous life-cost of the digging population 
may be lightened, ‘These things naturally 
grate dreadfully on the spirits of the digging 
population—a large amount of which are 
gentlemen — especially when they sce the 
arbitrary, Russian sort of way in which they 
are visited by the authorities. Any one 
found without a license in his pocket—though 
he have it in his tent—is, without excuse or 
explanation allowed, marched off to camp, 
and there summarily fined from £3 to 
£5; and if he show any reluctance or indig- 
nation at this treatment, he is, without 
ceremony, handcuffed and dragged off. These 
things are not only true, but too true, 
and too common, and are creating a spirit 
that will break out one of these days ener- 
getically. 

Many an indignant digger, when he has 
his license in his pocket and can afford to 
speak, says to the police, when they ask him 
to show it, ‘Go and look after the roads, 
and then come and demand our licenses,” 


If we are to credit Captain Stoney, 
this state of things is changed for the 
better ; and, indeed, we may reason- 
ably hope that the new and large le- 
gislative powers conferred upon the 
people of Victoria will lead them to 
apply those powers to a thorough re- 
form of the social and political evils 
which have hitherto impeded their 
progress. 

When, in the end of the year 1851, 
it was suddenly made known to the 
world that Victoria possessed gold 
fields more rich than any hitherto 
found in the World, there was, as 
might be expected, an influx of peo- 
ple from all quarters. The adjacent 
colonies poured in their thousands 
and tens of thousands ; and more dis- 
taunt lands, the mother country 
amongst them, allured by the highly 
ae reports of the new found 
wealth, sent their multitudes to share 
in the golden harvest. The result 
may be readily conceived; every 
article of human use rose to fabulous 
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prices, and labour could command 
whatever remuneration it asked. In 
this state of things more than one 
blunder was committed. The first of 
these was throwing open the wealth 
of the land to all nations,without pla- 
cing any restriction upon them. Itis 
true that America allowed the whole 
world to participate in the wealth of 
her gold fields, but she affords them 
every facility and inducement to be- 
come citizens, settling upon her soil 
and spending upon her land what 
they draw from it. No such provi- 
sion was made in Australia; on the 
contrary, the price of land was put 
so high by the government, and the 
allotments (except for town locations) 
wereso large, together with the difficul- 
ties and vexations placed inthe way of 
purchases, that few persons ventured 
or were able to settle on the lands 
permanently. Thus the wealth that 
was suddenly acquired, instead of be- 
ing invested in farms and the culti- 
vation of land, was either taken away 
from the country altogether or squan- 
dered in the most vicious and profli- 
gate excesses, enriching only the 
keepers of grog shops, in which men 
have been known to spend £800 or 
£900 in two or three weeks, and 
aggravating the already grievous evil 
of high prices. There can be no 
doubt that if a different system had 
been pursued, and the purchase of 
land made cheap and facile, the sup- 
ply of the necessaries of life would 
have been so greatly encreased as in 
some degree to keep pace with the 
growing demand for them, and thus, 
while reducing the exorbitant prices, 
would have yielded a return to agri- 
culturists, little less in amount, and 
far more humanizing to those who 
yaseeer such avocations and more 
yeneficial to the state, than even gold 
digging. That we are justified in this 
statement will be evident from the 
fact, that some of the largest fortunes 
have been made in Victoria by per- 
sons who amassed them, not by gold 
digging, but by ministering to the 
necessities and the excesses of those 
who dug. Many of the publicans, 
after being six or twelve months in 
business, have retired with fortunes 
of £40,000 or £50,000. And with 
such facts and reasonings starirg 
them in the face, the commissioners 
of crown lands in Victoria held them 
as it were locked up. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































*¢ Ts it an ¥ wonder, ” observes Mr. Howitt, 
‘that Americans are astonished when they 
come into a fine country, all lying open and 
waste, and find nearly its whole extent of 
93,000 square miles, or 60,000,000 acres, 
handed over to 1000 squatters for a mere 
£20 a-year cach ?—That with a vast popula- 
tion pouring into the country, and au want to 
settle, there should be more than 60,000,000 
acres still unsold, and yet not an acre to be 
had ?—That 1000 men, for the small aggre- 
gate sum of £20,000, sh eg hold the whole 
from the public, who woul i pay millions of 
money for it, and establish a population upon 
it, trading to the amount of millions every 
year with England ?—That each single man, 
for £20 a-year, shall enjoy on an average 
nearly 93 square miles, or 60,000 acres ?” 





In truth this land question is the 
great and fundamental question for 

ictoria, and meets one at almost 
every point of view. Again and 
again it recurs, as lying at the very 
root of all the institutions of the co- 
lony, and upon the due adjustment 
of which must ultimately depend its 
well being. We may be permitted, 
therefore, a glance at its history. 

In all the colonies of the Aus- 
tralian continent, the government 
at first were glad to induce a popu- 
lation to go out and settle by 
giving them free grants of land. This 
privilege was turned after a time to 
very bad purposes by those to whom 
its management was committed, and 
land was finding its way into the 
hands of the favorites of the govern- 
ment at home who never set foot 
upon Australian soil. In the year 
1837, however, a new and fatal sys- 
tem was established by government, 
upon the suggestions of the well- 
known Mr. Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field. His plan was to sell all lands in 
South Australia at the high upset 
price of £1 per acre. By force of 
putting and false representations, this 
plan had an apparent and short-lived 
prosperity. But ere long its failure 
hecame manifest. Capitalists found 
that it did not pay to give a pound 
an acre for land at the other side of 
the globe, and renounce all the com- 
forts of home and civilization in or- 
der to occupy it; and the consequences 
were that wages rose from the pau- 
city of hands, and agriculturists took 
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* See a paper on the Progress of the Colony of Victoria, read before the Dublin Statistical 
Society, by Alfred Webb, Esq., June 16, 1856. 
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to feeding, and spread over the coun- 
try to find pasture on lands for which 
th: y paid nothing—consequences the 
very opposite of the concentration 
and cheap labor which the promoters 
of the scheme confidently predicted. * 
To remedy this evil, land in Port 
Phillip, which could then be obtained 
at five shillings an acre, wasraised to 
the same price as in South Australia, 
a measure which produced the worst 
results. It impoverished two hun- 
dred thousand people to enrich a few 
Adelaide land speculators, and sent, 
as Mr. Howitt observes, “ three mil- 
lions and a half of our population to 
till the lands of our Transatlantic 
rivals, instead of cultivating our own.” 
In 1847, the government committed 
another grave error, though in an op- 
posite direction. They established in 
fact the squatting system. By anact 
of parliament, which we earried out 
by an order of council, the governor 
was empowered to aa lez uses for 
fourteen years for pastoral purposes, 
at a rent proportioned to fourteen 
thousand sheep or an equivalent 
number of cattle, with a license of 
twenty shillings ‘per annum for the 
run. 

This virtually excluded all small 
capitalists from the occupation of the 
land ; while in Victoria it would seem 
that the commissioners actually with- 
held the leases from those who pur- 
chased. Speaking of this great ques- 
tion, Mr. Howitt justly remarks, 


It isa great question, which will have soon 
to be fonght out between the squatters and 
the people. The one party, though power- 
ful in position, is weak in numbers; the 
_ party is powerful in numbers, and in 

he force of natural necessities ; and there re- 
<a no oracle to foretel which will prevail. 
Let us hope that the passions excited by the 
contest will not lead to rash measures, and 
the injury of the real interests of the colony 
and of the squatters—a body of gentlemen in 
themselves distinguished by ‘much intelligence 
and many virtues, and who have been placed, 
by tife folly of the Home Government, in a 
position too tempting to the weak side of 
human nature. 


The time has, we believe, at length 
arrived when the people of Victoria 
may fight this battle at fair advan- 
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tage. In July, 1855, a new consti- 
tution was conferred upon the colony, 
establishing an upper and lower 
house, called respectively the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Legislative As- 
sembly ; and though the influences of 
wealth in the former may, for a time, 
obstruct the more enlightened and 
liberal views of the latter, we have no 
fears that the true spirit of liberty 
which animates the breasts of British 
people and those descended from 
thei, will ultimately triumph in the 
establishment of a policy that will 
throw open the land. So soon as 
Victoria shall cast off its incubus of 
misgovernment, it must inevitably 
become the finest district of the great 
Australian continent, and take its 
place amongst the richest and most 
eligible regions of the earth. How 
this new constitution is working we 
have not as yet sufficiently reliable 
information to venture any positive 
opinion. The work of Captain Stoney 
deals little in political questions, poli- 
ties being a science in which he pro- 
fesses himself not to be versed. But so 
far as the general evidence of en- 
creased commerce, reduced prices of 
living and labour, the introduction of 
railways and machinery, making of 
good roads, an advance in the elegan- 
cies of life and in civil institutions 
there is every reason to believe that 
the colony is at last freeing herself 
from all impediments, and has got a 
fair start in her onward progress. 
Captain Stoney’s experiences of 
Victoria, commence much about the 
period when those of Mr. Howitt 
cease—though the latter had not left 
Australia till after the riots at the 
gold diggings of Ballaarat. We may, 
therefore, not inconveniently pursue 
our notice of the progress of Victoria 
by the help of his pages. The prin- 
cipal object which he appears to have 
in view is to give a history of these 
riots at Ballaarat ; but, in addition to 
this, he gives us the result of his own 
observations upon the country. Being 
a man of war, we have no doubt the 
first-mentioned subject wasof primary 
importance in his eyes. To us, how- 
ever, the other is preferable; and 
though he neither sees nor discusses 
matters with the penetration or poli- 
tical sagacity of Mr. Howitt, there is, 
nevertheless, much interesting and 
useful information to be gleaned from 
his volume. Before we enter upon 
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the subject of these riots, we may as 
well give our readers some idea of 
life at the diggings ; and as Captain 
Stoney has no personal experience 
upon this point, we shall fall back 
upon that of Mr. Howitt, who was 
himself a genuine digger. Here is his 
first view of the Ovens diggings ; we 
presume the picture will suit many 
others :— 


There stands a great wide-open tent, with 
a pole and a handkerchief hoisted upon it, in 
sign that it is a store or shop. We go on— 
huts, dusty ground, all trodden, trees felled 
and withering up in the sun, with all their 
foliage ; here and there a round hole like a 
well, a few feet deep, where they have been 
trying for gold, and have not found it. Down 
we go—more tents, more dust, more stores, 
heaps of trees felled and lying about; Jean 
horses grazing about on a sward that a goose 
could not lay hold of; hole after hole where 
gold has been dug for, and now abandoned ; 
washes hanging out; horrid stenches from 
butchers’ shops, and holes into which they 
have flung their garbage: along the valley to 
the right, green, smooth sward, and nothing 
to indicate that there is gold here more than 
in a thousand other places that we passed 
over with unconscious feet. 


There are two descriptions of dig- 
gings—wet diggings which, as in 
Spring Creek, are in the bed of the 
river, which is diverted from its chan- 
nel; and out of these the greater 


quantity of gold is procured. There 
are also dry diggings, which are suffi- 
ciently distant from the stream to be 
free from its drainage ; these are less 
difficult to be worked than the former, 
of which, Mr. Howittassures us, noone 
can form an adequate idea unless he 
has seen them. 


It requires from teu to fourteen men to 
work a claim, for the water pours in so fast 
as to require a good number of them con- 
stantly bailing it out; this is done both by 
buckets and pumps. You see long poles 
fixed on posts, like those of old wells in Ger- 
many, the outer end of the pole being 
weighted so as to balance the bucket when 
full; this machine they call a wee-gee. 
Others use a Chinese pump, called a belt- 
pump, which the Chinese took to California, 
and which Californian diggers are using here. 

Many of these wet diggings are from ten 
to twenty feet deep; and not only are they 
thus flooded with fetid water, but the sides 
continually tumble in, and require to be cased 
with slabs or sheets of stringy-bark. If this 
be neglected, most likely, at the moment that 
the diggers reach the gold, an enormous mass 
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of earth falls in and buries it and them too, 
if they are not very lucky, many feet deep. 
Imagine, therefore, the Herculean and inees- 
sant labour of these wet diggings; for they 
must be worked day and night, or they be- 
come filled with water to the brim. 

In these dismal and troublesome holes you 
sce groups of men working under the broiling 
sun, streaming with perspiration, and yet up 
to the middle in water. You may well ima- 
gine that nothing can be more destructive to 
the constitution, yet the quantity of gold 
found in these wet holes being much larger 
than what is found in the dry ground, there 
is always a rush there. Yet what a scene 
it is! amazing to a stranger. These deep and 
unshapely abysses are black with mud, in 
which lie beams, and poles, and masses of 
stringy-bark ; other holes worked out, or 
whence the people have been driven out by 
the overpowering force of water; and amidst 
all this sludge and filth and confusion, 
swarms of people, many of them gentlemen 
of birth and education, all labouring as for 
life! When you have seen this, you begin 
to have a truer notion of what gold-digging 
is, than from the rose-water romancing of the 
Australian papers. 


We have already alluded to the 
dissatisfaction caused by the license 
fee of 30s. a month, which was greatly 
augmented by the arbitrary and har- 
assing mode of its collection. This 
dissatisfaction reached its height 
in the end of the year 1853, and 
large meetings of armed men were 
held at several of the diggings to pro- 
test against the tax. That at Bendi- 
go was the most formidable—all the 
more so from the calm and firm de- 
meanour of the remonstrants. The 
conduct of the colonial government 
upon this occasion appears to have 
been marked by the most indiscreet 
rashness, followed by the most pitia- 
ble pusillanimity. After endeavour- 
ing to force the payment of the tax 
at the cannon’s south, the gover- 
nor, under the influence of terror, 
abandoned the enforcement of it alto- 
gether, and the amount was finally 
fixed at 10s. a month. But nochange 
was made for the better in thecorrupt 
administration at the gold fields, and 
the evil grew daily more intolerable 
till the occurrence at Ballaarat brought 
it to a climax. 

A man of thename of Bentley kept 
a hotel at’ Eureka, which was the 
rendezvous of the most infamous 
members of society. No efforts were 
made by the local authorities to abate 
or check this nuisance ; in fact, some 
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of the magistrates were supposed to 
have a share in the establishment. At 
last a man of the name of Scobie was 
murdered there ; an enquiry was in- 
stituted, and Bentley was acquitted, as 
it was believed, by the connivance of 
these magistrates. This acquittal 
caused a violent commotion amongst 
the Ballaarat diggers, who forthwith 
took the law into their own hands 
and burnt down the hotel, the master 
with difficulty escaping from their 
fury. Another trial was instituted, 
and Bentley and others were found 
guilty of manslaughter. The popular 
commotion, however, once excited was 
not easily to be allayed; and in the 
latter end of November a large meet- 
ing of diggers was held, and, resolving 
to take out no more licences, they 
burned those they had. The next day 
the police demanded the licences, a 
riot ensued, and the first blood was 
shed. The diggers then entrenched 
themselves behind a stockade, and on 
the 3rd of December a serious encoun- 
ter took place between the military 
and police on the one side, and the 
insurgents on the other, which re- 
sulted in carrying the stockade and 
dispersing the diggers, thirty of whom 
were killed, and a considerable num- 
ber wounded and taken prisoners. 
The military lost only four, with 
thirteen wounded ; amongst the latter 
was Captain Wise of the 44th, a most 
gallant and estimable young officer, 
who died of his wounds. Captain 
Stoney records a singular instance of 
the professional devotion of a soldier 
during this engagement. 

“ On the following day, a private of 
his company, waiting on his officer, 
begged permission to proceed to the 
stockade in order to bury his brother. 

*“** How,” said the officer, ‘do you 
know of your brother being killed ?’ 

‘**T shot him myself, sir,’ was the 
reply. 

“** How dreadful !’ was the rejoin- 
der. 

«No, sir,’ still continued the sol- 
dier ; ‘he shot my captain, and I shot 
him.’” 

This serious emeute was not with- 
out beneficial results. The govern- 
ment appears at last to have awakened 
to something like a sense of its own 
impolicy ; a commission was appointed 
which discharged its duty of investi- 
gation with care and impartiality, and 
upon its recommendation very ame- 
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liorating alterations were adopted, 
both in respect to the administration 
on the gold fields and the extension 
of political privileges to all the mem- 
bers of the community. The happy 
results of these changes are visible in 
every branch of commerce, and upon 
the face of the country. 

Before passing from this subject, 
we shall quote a few facts now lying 
before us from a blue book, published 
a few days ago :— 


The quantity of gold exported from Vic- 
toria in the quarter ended the 31st December, 
1855, amounted to 760,910 oz., value 
£3,038,636 ; and the estimated nett quan- 
tity and value of gold exported from the 
colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, 
from the 29th of May, 1851, to the 30th 
of September, 1855, amounted respectively 
to 10,434,7440z. and £37,947,222. Of 
the 760,910 oz., exported from Victoria in 
the last quarter of 1855, 528,637 oz. were 
shipped for England. The estimated popu- 
lation on the gold fields of Victoria, on the 
25th of August, 1855, amounted to 150,905 
souls, inclading 109,220 men, 22,843 wo- 
men, and 27,842 children. Of these 22,471 
were Chinese. 


A comparison of some of Mr, 
Howitt’s descriptions, both of the 
towns and parts of the interior of 
Victoria during the earlier part of 
his residence, with those presented to 
us by Captain Stoney some twelve 
months or so afterwards, impresses us 
with a sense of the extraordinary ra- 
pidity of the progress of our antipo- 
dean neighbours. Roads now exist 
where, a short time since, there was 
nothing but swamps, sloughs, and 
untraversable mud; and fine new 
streets meet the eye of one who has 
been absent from a town it may be 
but a few months. Captain Stoney 
gives us many instances of these 
rapid advances. Amongst others, 
speaking of the city of Melbourne, 
he says -— 


The author visited it in June, 1853, land- 
ing in the mud by the river side ; and, finding 
it impossible to get through it, chartered a 
dray to take him to Collins-street ; and not 
being prepared for such an undertaking, half 
of his business in the city was left undone ; 
the streets were so full of heaps of clay, 
stones, and mud, and no pathway, he was 
compelled to return literally bootless. No- 
thing of the above is now to be seen, even in 
the latest formed streets, so exceedingly 
energetic and expeditious are the operations 
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of the municipal body. Within the last year 
gas has been introduced, and all the streets, 
shops, and several private houses are now lit 
with it, a double row of lamps giving a most 
pleasing feature to this wide-streeted city. 


We have very full and interesting 
descriptions of Melbourne and its 
suburbs, as also of Geelong and other 
towns in the colony, from which we 
may predict that the greatness of 
Victoria is not far distant. The Cor- 
poration of the city are not idle in im- 
proving and beautifying it, and they 
spare neither expense nor skill in 
their laudable work. The streets 
indeed assume a different appearance 
every week. 


All the largest streets are now completed, 
with a wide flag sideway, and paved open 
sewers to carry off the rain, which frequently 
falls very heavily, besides which, a large un- 
der-ground sewer is in process of construction. 
All the streets are macadamized on the most 
improved principle. 


Wewish withall our heartsthatsome 
of our own worthy corporators, who 
contrive to tax us to the highest, and 
yet keep our city the filthiest and 
worse regulated in point of streets in 
Europe, would go out to Melbourne to 
get a lesson or two in this most essen- 
tial matter. Time was that their de- 
linquencies in misappropriating pub- 
lic moneys, and neglecting or vio- 
lating public trusts, would have 
facilitated their transmission without 
any cost to themselves or their fellow- 
citizens. But we think that even 
now it would be a more useful appli- 
cation of civic funds than is often 
made, and quite as legitimate, to de- 
fray the expense of their mission out 
of the civic purse. But to proceed 
with our subject :— 


Amongst the many buildings claiming no- 
tice is the Town-hall in Swanston-street, a 
large and imposing structure of dark blue cut 
stone; the interior is equally imposing, and 
fitted up at considerable expense. The Ex- 
hibition Building in William-street is one of 
considerable beauty, not less remarkable for 
its artistic desiga—a minute model of the 
Crystal Palace—than for the rapidity with 
which it was constructed. It was openas an 
exhibition for the works of art and industry 
about to be sent to the Exhibition of Paris, 
for about two months. 


In addition to these there are na- 
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tional schools, hospitals, telegraph 
offices, cathedrals, churches and 
chapels of all Christian denomina- 
tions, a university, a public library, 
and a national gallery, theatres, 
amphitheatres, club-houses, public 
gardens, and, in tine, everything that 
acity could wish for, whose popula- 
tion in the beginning of last year was 
80,000, and is now in all probability 
beyond 100,000. We are glad, too, 
that we can state that in this popula- 
tion there is a large number of well- 
educated men, who, in leaving their 
country, have not left literature behind 
them. Besides several daily and 
other journals, the people of Mel- 
bourne make their own Punch and 
Lilustrated News, and one bookseller 
alone took 200 copies of “ Alison’s 
History of Europe.” We must not 
leave Geelong without a passing no- 
tice. It bids fair to be a very im- 
portant place, and has established a 
communication by railway with Mel- 


bourne. 


The activity, energy, and skill of its mu- 
nicipal body, well supported by the liberality 
of the community, outdo even that of Mel- 
bourne; and though it is a city of much 
more recent date, having been incorporated 
on the 12th October, 1849, it is fast rising 
in magnificence as it is in importance; and, 
from its elevated situation, it is cooler in 
summerand more healthy. The city is 
built on a ridge extending along the edge of 
the bay, the principal streets running up to 
the summit or crest, but theascent being very 
gradual is scarcely perceptible. At the top, 
on a level of some extent, most of the 
churches and public buildings have been 
erected within large enclosures; and a few of 
the more beautiful forest trees still remain- 
ing, combined with the good order and dif- 
ferent styles" of architecture, the whole has a 
most pleasing and picturesque appearance. 


The volume contains a good many 
statistical details, the v: alue of which 
will be estimated by each reader ac- 
cording to the faith he is disposed to 
place in what some philosophers as- 
sert can be made to prove anything— 
figures. 

We have left ourselves but little 
_ to discuss Tasmania, and yet 
the subject is one worthy of an article 
for itself. It is surely one of the 
loveliest islands in the world. It has 
-disembarrassed itself of its old, omi- 
nous name of Van Dieman’s Land, 
and, with it, a thousand disagreeable 
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associations ; and, better still, it has, 
by the exertions "of Mr. Robinson, 
terminated the warfare with the abo- 
rigines, and induced them — 
to retire to Flinders’ Island; and, 
finally, it has been relieved of the 
contaminating influences of the con- 
vict population, whom the gold fields 
of Australia have drawn away by 
thousands. All these things are mat- 
ters of history which we need not 
dwell upon ; but the results are seen 
in the strange fact that an island 
whose very name was, within the 
present century, an opprobrium— 
whose soil was the scene of the most 
horrible atrocities, and where there 
was no safety for human life—is now 
as quiet and as secure as any country 
in the world, so that even in the 
most isolated paris of the island the 
majority of the inhabitants never fas- 
ten their doors at night, and one may 
travel alone through the length and 
breadth of the land with the most per- 
fect security. 

Mr. Howitt spent about a month 
in Tasmania, in the year 1854, of 
which he gives us a very lively ac- 
count in one of the volumes already 
referred to ; and Captain Stoney visited 
it in the latter end of the year 1855, 
and remained there till April, 1856, 
aud has published his experiences in 
his volume on Tasmania, which we 
have prefixed to this paper. In a 
colony so long established as that of 
Tasmania, and already so far ad- 
vanced in its march towards maturi- 
ty, we cannot expect to find any very 
great difference in its political and 
social condition within the interval 
which occurred between the visits 
of these two travellers. Still less can 
the natural features of the scenery 
undergo any considerable change. 
We must look for any diversity of 
narrative in the diverse minds of 
those who viewed the same objects 
and the same people. And we may 
remark that, in this respect, the ob- 
servations of Mr. Howitt are more 
piquant and deep, his political views 
more matured and sagacious, than 
those of Captain Butler Stoney ; 
while the latter makes amends for 
the want of originality by careful and 
accurate details and extensive topo- 
graphical descriptions, which his 
more lengthened stay in the island 
enabled him to give. In relation, 
however, to the scenery of this lovely 
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island, the British public have been 
already made thoroughly acquainted 
with it by the very pleasant work of 
Mrs. Charles Meredith, which we no- 
ticed at the time of its appearance.* 

We are therefore disposed to con- 
fine our notice of the works before us 
to those portions of each which deal 
with other topics than scenery. We 
shall let Mr. Howitt describe Ho- 
bart’s Town, or, as it is now more 
generally called, Hobarton. 


Perhaps no town can boast a more superb 
situation than Hobart Town,—not even Syd- 
ney. The Derwent is no way inferior to the 
bay of Sydney in appearance, though it is 
greatly so in the depth of water near the town; 
but the surrounding scenery is on a grander 
scale here than that around Sydney. The 
environs of Sydney are lovely and varied in 
the extreme, but there is a want of elevation 
in its hills, They are too uniform, and too 
inconsiderable in height, to give a feeling of 
majesty and greatness. There is nothing 
there like the magnificent mountain mass of 
Mount Wellington, which looks down upon 
the town here in cloudy or in clear grandeur, 
of which you never grow weary. For ever as 
you turn that way, it falls upon you with a 
feeling of asublime, vast, and solemn pre- 
sence, 

The height of Mount Wellington is 4,500 
feet ; and beyond it, and, in fact, a portion of 
it—Mount Nelson overlooks the estuary on 
the right at a lower elevation, and has a signal 
station upon it. 

The main mass of the town stands on finely 
swelling ground, on the right bank of the estu- 
ary, and contains 23,000 inhabitants. It is 
well built of fine freestone, which abounds 
here as at Sydney. The streets are wide 
and well paved, abounding in excellent shops, 
and good churches, chapels, banks, and other 
public buildings. 

Standing in any elevated part of the town, 
you behold it extending its ramifications far 
around, occupying the various valleys, and 
extensive; and sometimes steep slopes which 
run up tothe foot of the mountains, The 
tout ensemble is extremely striking; and is a 
noble evidence, taken in connexion with the 
general cultivation of the island, of what 
Englishmen can accomplish in half a century, 
even where there exist none of those stimu- 
lating and hurrying causes which have affect- 
ed Victoria, All here has been quiet but 
steady progress, presenting you already with 
a miniature England, which you cannot con- 
template without a proud pleasure. 


Of the society of the town we have 
an account from Captain Stoney, 
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which we may as well give as an ad- 
dendum to the topography of Mi 
Howitt. 


Society in Hobarton is in a state of trans. 
ition; yet the principal part of the com- 
munity are those whose aim is peace and 
good-will ; who, indifferent to the patronage 
of the exclusive few, and desvising the tale- 
bearer, live contented and happy in their fa- 
milies, and endeavour to make all around 
participate in their happmess: using the 
world but not abusing it, and mixing in the 
society of their compatriots with kind and 
friendly feelings. Viewing all things on the 
brighter side, they strive to make their city 
a pleasant resting-place for the visitor, a happy 
home for the stranger. 

Colonial society in general differs in its 
characteristics from the society met with in 
old countries: and very naturally, New 
communities, composed of the most ardent 
and adventurous spirits of the land from 
whence they emigrate, shoot a-head of the 
mere conventionalities of life, and engage 
energetically, from morning till night, and 
day after day, in the actual concerns of 
worldly existence. They are ever active and 
bustling in matters of business; and in 
social intercourse they have a certain freedom 
and heartiness of manner, which are more 
pleasing than the straight-laced ideas and 
formal restraints which trammel the Old 
Country. 


Compared with Victoria, Hobarton 
may be considered a respectable mid- 
dle-aged city, if not indeed an ancient 
one. Her institutions are all long 
established, and in perusing the de- 
tails of them with which we are 
amply furnished by Captain Stoney, 
one is apt to forget that it is an ac- 
count of a place at the other side of 
the equator, and fancy that he is 
reading of some of our English cities. 
They have their Royal Society, of 
which the Governor is the President, 
with its Museum of Natural History, 
its Botanical and Zoological Gardens, 
all of which are maintained by grants 
from the public treasury. And it 
will be in the recollection of those 
who visited the Great Exhibition in 
London, in 1851, that the contribu- 
tions from this Society formed a very 
interesting collection there. The 
Society also sent many articles to our 
own exhibition, in 1853, and con- 
tributed a very large supply both of 
manufactured articles and natural 


* See Dublin University Magazine, vol. xvi,, April, 1853. 
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productions to the exhibition which 
took place at Paris last year. Nei- 
ther is Hobarton deficient in those 
ancient institutions with which we 
are perhaps too abundantly furnished 
in the mother-country. For instance, 
there are boards without number, de- 
partments without end, and, of course, 
a legal system of respectable ampli- 
tude, at which twenty hybrids dis- 
charge the associated duties of bar- 
rister, attorney, and solicitor, though 
we learn that some of the more emi- 
nent practitioners are beginning to 
see the propriety of separating these 
professions, and actually confine them- 
selves to the higher functions of the 
advocate and pleader. We are giad 
to learn that the separation is likely 
to become general, as we entertain 
no doubt that it will conduce to the 
respectability and efficiency of each 
profession, as well as to the advan- 
tage of the public, to keep them dis- 
tinct. 

We need scarcely say there are insti- 
tutes, societies, and clubs innumera- 
ble, and educational and religious 
establishments commensurate with 
the requirements of a civilized peo- 
ple. We may here mention that a col- 
lege—Christ’s Church—has been es- 
tablished in the neighbourhood . of 
Bishopsbourne, not far from Norfolk 
Plains. It is a Church of England 
establishment, endowed with large 
grants of land, and has founded seve- 
ral scholarships, and would seem to 
us to be established very much upon 
the model of our colleges in Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin. There 
are also in Tasmania no less than 
forty-one public schools in  con- 
nexion with the Church of England, 
and receiving grants from govern- 
ment. The next city in point of im- 
portance is Launceston, which we 
shall let Captain Stoney describe. 


In the valley beneath is Launceston, very 
remarkable for the order and regularity of its 
streets, Beyond is the extensive vale of the 
Tamar, through which the meandering river 
is seen winding its way, until, lost in the 
woody hills in the distance, it hurries on to 
the sea. Launceston is an exceedingly pretty 
place, situated at the confluence of the North 
and South Esk, which here form the Tamar. 
On one side a bold craggy hill hangs over the 
city, down which, through a deep gorge, 
rushes the impetuous South Esk. 

From this height is a very splendid view 
of the whole city and neighbourhood, which 
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well repays the toil of the ascent. Descend- 
ing the other side, the busy haunts of man 
are hidden, and the eye is charmed by the 
very beautiful miniature lake before you, the 
wild crag and forest around, and the dashing 
torrent beneath, forming a very pretty cas- 
cade : it is one of the most enchanting scenes 
possible. From the summit, on the one side, 
is seen alarge and busy town: hundreds of 
vessels crowding the wharves; steamers and 
ships hastening to and hurrying from the 
port: all is life and bustle, the crowded 
streets exhibiting all the turmoil of daily toil 
and traffic. A few steps, and the scene is 
changed : you are in a wild desert, surrounde 
with the primeval rock and native forest, with 
nought save the sound of the cataract rushing 
over to disturb you. 


> 


In contrast in point of style with 
this, and to complete the picture, we 
quote a few lines from Mr. Howitt. 


At Launceston I climbed to the cataract of 
the South Esk, to the westward of the town. 
I found it, not a caseade, but what the Ame- 
ricans calla rapid. The river has broken its 
way through the hills of trap rock of 700 or 
800 feet high; and a rapid shows itself 
bursting from the gorge of these clifis, and 
descending a fine stony glen into a large 
pool. It then cuts through other intervening 
rocks, sweeping to the left, and thence de- 
scending a more precipitous declination, 
foaming and roaring down towards the level 
plain, when it falls into the Tamar. 

The hills around these rapids are boldly 
and finely thrown up, with various wooded 
glens running up between them, the trees 
everywhere striking their roots amongst the 
rude crags that everywhere project. If you 
climb a ridge of rocks close upon the cataract, 
you have it directly under your feet, and the 
scene there is truly fine, especially of the 
steep, craggy hill opposite, and the deep de- 
file through which the river escapes to tlic 
harbour below. Some cottages are scattered 
in the glens near the falls, apparently the 
abodes of washerwomen, whose linen is plen- 
tifully hanging out; and their gardens and 

nclosures run along the steep hill-sides. A 
quiet spot ! 





Launceston, we may observe, is 
rising rapidly, and bids fair to equal 
in many respects her sister, Hobarton. 
Both are municipal cities upon the 
ancient British model, having each 
its council, consisting of a mayor 
with a salary of £600 a-year; six 
aldermen, atownclerk, town sur- 
veyor, city inspector, and collector. 
Tasmania has a very English air, and 
in that respect presents a striking 
contrast to Victoria, This has not 
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escaped the keen eye of Mr. Howitt ; 
in his journey from Launceston to Ho- 
barton, he observes, 


The valleys were rich, and, for the most part, 
as well cultivated asin England. Owing to 
the difference of tenure here and in Victoria, a 
very different state of things has been the 
result. Here the occupiers of the land are 
tle owners—not mere squatters, who have no 
sure tenure of the land, and, therefore, do 
nothing to it. Here, then, instead of mere 
isolated wooden huts, standing in the unap- 
propriated forest, we have a constant succes- 
sion of towns and villages, bearing the singular 
medley of names which colonists delight in, 
Ross, Oatlands, Green Ponds, Brighton, Bag- 
dad, Jericho, Jerusalem, and, of course, the 
river Jordan. 

All round these villages, which consist of 
substantial and even elegant houses, extend 
the richest fields all enclosed, with hedges 
generally of sweet briar, or furze, or broom, 
but also a good many of honest English haw- 
thorn, There you see cattle, sheep, pigs 
enormously fat, and abundance of poultry of 
all kinds, feeding and flourishing in their 
several resorts, the meadows, the woodland 
slopes, or the farm-yards. It is England all 
over. Everywhere you descry lovely country 
houses, with all the earthly blessings of fine 
gardens, well walled in, with their conserva- 
tories and forcing-houses, their extensive 
shrubberies, verdant parks and lawns, fields 
in pasture or under the plough, and woods 
peeping down solemnly from the hills with a 
very tempting aspect. 


To complete the illusion, let the 
reader fancy the tourist seated upon 
the top of awell appointed mail-coach, 
such as were to be seen everywhere in 
England ere the steam carriages and 
the iron rail drove them off the 
main trunks into the bye-ways of 
travel :— 


At this early hour of departure, I was 
vividly reminded of the old coach times of 
England. At the inn door stood a well- 
appointed and well-horsed stage coach, with 
coachee and guard all in orthodox costume, 
and with the genuine old smack about them. 
Crack went tle whip, and off we started along 
as finely a macadamized road as England can 
present, and which runs with the directness 
of a Roman road all the way across the island 
to Hobart Town—120 miles—the product of 
convict-labour. Victoria, with all its gold, 
has nothing of the kind to show. 


Tasmania, likeVictoria, has got her 
charter of independence. In October, 
1855, the new constitution was pro- 
claimed there ; but some political dis- 
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putes having arisen, it became neces- 

sary to refer the matter for the Royal 
decision. The governor was in the 
meantime compelled to prorogue the 
Houses, aud thus the operation of the 
act remains in abeyance. The new 
constitution is in its mean features 
similar to that conferred on Victoria. 
There are to be two chambers, the 
Upperand theLowerHouse. The upper 
is to consist of fifteen members in- 
cluding a president, elected by the 
country generally, divided into dis- 
tricts ; the qualification of voters for 
members of the upper house is a 
freehold of the value of £50. The 
lower house is to consist of thirty 
members in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the electoral districts, the 
qualification of the electors to be £10 
and £50 freeholds, The officers of the 
crown, viz., the colonial secretary, 
the attorney-general, the solicitor- 
general, and the colonial treasurer, 
must have seats in the lower house. 

Captain Stoney visited almost every 
part of Tasmania of importance, and 
travelled a good deal in the interior. 
He appears to have had his share of 
personal adventures and some narrow 
escapes. 

Both of our travellers were wit- 
nesses of the important operation of 
sheep-shearing——-Mr. Howitt in Vic- 
toria, and Captain Stoney in Tasma- 
nia. The contrast between the two 
descriptions is very great. In Victoria, 
the great scarcity of labourersinduces 
higher prices, while those who con- 
descend to shear are very lordly and 
independent in their demeanour ; 
they demand and they get thirty shil- 
lings per hundred sheep, and one 
man contrives to shear seventy sheep 
in the day, easily earning £6 a san 
besides rations, which these gentle- 
men take care shall be the very best 
that the establishment affords. And 
it is no uncommon thing for them to 
intercept and appropriate to them- 
selves, without apology or scruple, 
the dishes that are on their way to 
the table of their employer. By way, 
however, of making amends for these 
exactions, they shear the sheep in 
such a reckless and hurried manner, 
that they slash, and hack, and snip 
them in a grievous way; and Mr, 
Howitt tells us that one of the over- 
seers had to stitch up the skin of two 
sheep’s stomachs that these fellows 
had actually cut right across. Re- 
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monstrance would be unavailing, or 

worse ; the shearer would in all pro- 

bability reply to his employer, “ Do 

= work yourself,” and then take 
is departure. 

Matters are much better than this 
in Tasmania—labourers are not so 
scarce there, and consequently the 
prices are not so high nor the shear- 
ers so saucy, and the work is all the 
better done, There aman will not 
shear more than fifty sheep in the 
day, and the day’s wages range from 
fifteen shillings toa pound. A stand, 
however, is always made at the begin- 
ning of the shearing season for the 
price, and the unlucky sheep-owner 
who is the first ready has sometimes 
the mortification of seeing all his 
shearers troop off for higher wages 
just as he is preparing to commence 
operations. 

There is, we are convinced, a great 
and a prosperous future in reserve for 
Tasmania, and we believe that future 
is not far distant. At the present 
moment she is in a state that augurs 
the very best, if we can trust the ac- 
counts of writers or the figures of sta- 
tisticians. We find from recent tables 
that the number of immigrants for 
the year 1855 was 9,525; and of 
these 3,900 were British. Thus we 
may count on an abundance of hands 
and heads for every kind of labour 
and skill, and feel the assurance that 
English principles of liberty, perse- 
verance, and integrity will diffuse 
and maintain their influences so- 
cially and politically throughout the 
colony. 


The value of imports in 1855 was upwards 
of £3,000,000, and of exports £2,000,000. 
The number of vessels entered inwards 1,220, 
with 298,612 tons. The number cleared out- 
wards 1,200, with 296,612 tons. The return 
of ships engaged in the fisheries is 10 vessels, 
3,700 tons; the number built and registered, 
10 of 400 tons and upwards, and 90 with a 
total of 11,340 tons ; the number of steamers 
14, with a total of 1,760 horse power. 

The revenue of the colony amounted to 
£298,784, the expenditure £276,650 ; the 
return of land revenue £113,335, expenditure 
£86,620. Return of land sold and rented 
during the year 1855 : 2,804,183 acres sold, 
and 2,284,214 rented; remaining still un- 
sold in the colony 12,482,214 acres. 

In 1855, there were in crop upwards of 
50,000 acres of wheat, 10,000 of barley, 
40,000 of oats, and 12,000 of potatoes; 
producing, wheat 990,500 bushels, barley 
225,000 ditto, oats 610,240 ditto, potatoes 
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43,000 tons, hay 23,860 tons. The live 
stock in the colony was—horses 17,450, 
horned cattle 105,420, sheep 1,941,308, 
pigs 24,598, 

A return of public schools shows 54 male 
teachers and 10 female, Children on the 
books, 2,300 males and 2,126 females, for 
which was voted by the council £10,000. 


Here, asin Victoria,every year will 
work changes of great magnitude. 
Towns will spring up in the solitary 
forests; railroads will bring every 
place of importance into communica- 
tion the one with the other; and 
steam vessels will navigate rivers 
whose existence is now little more 
than known, diffusing wealth, civili- 
zation, and enlightenment in a 
healthful current of life-blood through 
her whole body. And it is not too 
much to expect, seeing what wonders 
Mr. Cyrus Field is about to work in 
a telegraphic communication between 
America and Ireland, that ere the 
lapse of many years, we, in this city 
of Dublin, may gossip with our good 
friends in Victoria and Tasmania at 
the rate of question and answer in 
half an hour; and thus shall they be- 
come in reality, what we have called 
them somewhat paradoxically, ‘“‘ Our 
ANTIPODEAN NEIGHBOURS.” 

We need scarcely say that the 
works which we have noticed are va- 
luable accessions to our knowledge of 
these our Australian colonies. Mr. 
Howitt’s character as an author is 
well established; and his volumes, 
though we see occasionally marks 
of haste that show them to be in 
truth what they profess to be, writ- 
ten at the moment, yet are full 
of good, strong, common-sense, and 
show large views as well as acute- 
ness and sagacity, and have the great 
advantage of the vividness ‘and true 
coloring of first impressions. Car- 
tain Stoney is not altogether without 
literary experience ; and though his 
views of great political and social 
questions are somewhat superficial, 
he makes up for his deficiencies in 
this respect by accuracy and pains- 
taking in his delineations of the ex- 
ternal features of the country and the 
people. His books are very elegantly 
brought out and well illustrated, and 
the last of them has the additional 
recommendation fcr us that it bears 
the imprint of our own University 
press, 
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